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Cuap. VI. 


Ir is.universally remarked by foreigners, and as generally admitted 
by natives, that a Sunday in London is one of the dullest imaginable 
affairs, more especially out of the season, during which the sun and 
dust of Hyde Park, or the flirtations of monkeys and the screamings of 
cockatoos in the Zoological Gardens, attract the ‘“‘ world” to either or 
both of those fashionable localities. The Sunday which Jane was 
destined to pass before the appearance of her expected visiters, was to 
her the dullest she ever remembered. 

On her return from church, the gloom of her paternal home, and 
the stillness of the long dull street in which it was located, the closed 
shutters and newspapered blinds of the opposite houses ; the silence, 
broken only by the shrill cry of a milkman, or the unfrequent rattle 
of a physician’s chariot, attuned her mind to melancholy; and the 
luncheon which her father, who was engaged more importantly at Sir 
George’s, had left her to ‘‘ enjoy” alone, remained untasted and un- 
touched. 

This was, as premeditated, the period at which Mrs. Smylar was to 
make her approaches, in order to ascertain, as she thought, by her 
knowledge of life and her theatrical strategy, she should be perfectly 
able to do, whether Miss Harris’s notice of her young lady’s views 
with regard to Mr. Miles Blackmore, were such as that cesagiialaaah 
‘‘ young person” apprehended—a platonic affection does not generally 
enter into the mind or comprehension of a person educated, trained, 
and practised as Mrs. a née Stote had been; the thoughts and 
habits of such people lead them to doubt the possibility of believing 
the constant association of a lady and gentleman to be the result of a 
congeniality of pursuits, an accordance of taste, or a mere matter of 
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feeling. Mrs. Smylar, having collected from the less acute, and 
perhaps more sincere Miss’ Harris, sufficient materials for an exami- 
nation of her * young lady,” felt apprehensive that after all, the way 
in which the soubrette put the affair, was merely the consequence of 
an ignorance of the ways of the world, or perhaps the reception 
literally of what her mistress said—a course of belief, 1t must be owned, 
most dangerous to follow ; for ingenuous as girls are naturally, the very 
spirit and principle of their education, and the formation of. their 
characters, induce hypocrisy and insincerity. By nature they are 
the most candid creatures in the world; but art destroys their 
minds, as much as the freaks of fashion distort their bodies, until at 
last their avowed likings and hidden dislikes, their declared nays, and 
their resérved yeas—all the fruits of a system—render their thoughts 
and their words so much at variance, that, to use a very old simile, they 
remind one of the waterman who, when most skilful, looks one way 
while he pulls the other. 

Jane was far from all such trickery—she was as fair in heart as she 
was in face ; as candid in mind as she was in countenance ; and although 
unprepared, of course, for Mrs. Smylar’s investigation into the state 
of her feelings, the very openness of her character and disposition was 
of itself best calculated to counteract and defeat the vulgar nigglings 
and nibblings of the patched, painted, and periwigged demirep. 

‘*] can’t think, miss,” said Smylar, entering the room with a little 
jerk and wriggle of her painfully scre ~wed-in body, ‘‘ where your dear 
‘Pa is—he promised to be home by two, and here it is half-past—so I 
thought I would just come and see whether you liked your luncheon, 
or had ordered the carriage, or —”’ 

—‘* No,” said Jane; ‘* after their journey yesterday, I should not 
venture to have the horses out without papa’s leave, expressly had and 
obtained.’ 

‘Oh, dear,” said Smylar, “‘ why not, miss? the colonel would not 
care what you ordered, or what you did. I never saw a parent so de- 
voted to a child as he is to you; he used sometimes to scold, I know, 
and snub, but that is his way—still 1] hear—for of course I know 
nothing but what I do hear—that the way he speaks of you now is 
something quite charming, and his whole anxiety is to secure your 
happiness.’ : 

‘ Well,” said Jane, smiling, “I feel I justly deserve his love and 
solicitude; for 1 cannot, during my whole life, charge myself with 
having consciously incurred his anger or reproof; but I must con- 
fess, however affectionate and fond of me he may be, and doubtless 
is in his heart, his manner towards me when we are alone toge- 
ther, has never proved to our friends or visiters the extent of his good 
feeling.” 

‘* Ah,” said Smylar, ‘‘ everybody, Miss Jane, is odd at times; and 
I am sure I have sometimes cried to hear him say sharp things to you, 
even before me—but he is quite an altered man—forgive me, Miss Jane 
—but I must speak the truth, even though it may make you think me 
vain—for truth is above all things, and before all things—as I re- 
member repeating when a child; and my dear father —” and here she 
threw her sparkling dark eyes towards the ceiling, with a sweetness of 
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expression which would have done honour to Dunstable, ‘‘ used 
make us recite, 





‘ Truth, though sometimes clad 
In painful lustre—yet is always welcome ; 
Dear as the light chat shows the lurking rock, 
’'Tis the fair star, that ne’er into the main 
Descending, leads us safe through stormy life’ 


I must so far commit myself to your consideration, as to confess, when- 
ever taking the colonel’s orders for any arrangements in the house, I 
have inv ariably sought, in my humble way, to induce him to appreciate 
your character, and to soften that which, however excellent one knows 
he is, cannot fail to appear to you, and even those who hear it, some- 
thing like harshness of language and manner.” 

‘*T am sure,” said Jane, feeling the blood mount to her cheeks, and 
affecting a smile, ‘I am exce edingly obliged to you for the mediation 
—lI am only sorry you feel that it was required.” 

‘‘ Don’t misunderstand me, miss,” said Smylar; ‘‘ my present situa- 
tion does not perhaps justify the expression of feelings such as I am 
imbued with—feelings cannot always suit themselves to circumstances 
—lam sure I meant for the best, and your own consciousness of the 
abruptness to which I allude, proves that I was not wrong in my ob- 
servation, even if I were in my humble attempts to soften it.’ 

‘« My father,” said Jane, ‘‘ seems to have profited in a great degree 
by your intervention—he was kinder than ever I remember him, 
yesterday—so I suppose I am indebted to you ‘for the agreeable 
change.” 

“Me!” said Mrs. Smylar, shaking her poodly head; ‘‘oh, no; as 
I have just said, whenever I have an opportunity of recalling you to 
his mind, and endeavouring to give him a true sense of your goodness 
and kindness, I do it; but “then my Opportunities are few—the colonel, 
when you are away, lives entirely at his different clubs, and we see but 
little of him here.” 

‘“* Now,” said Jane, “‘ as you have been good enough to do me jus- 
tice with my father, perhaps you will add to the favour by telling me 
why he has sent for me up to town, to do the honours, as he says, of a 
dinner-party which he gives to-morrow ?” 

‘‘] haven’t the slightest idea,” said Smylar. ‘‘ I know thus much, 
he has made an acquaintance with a Sir George Grindle —” 

— ‘* Yes,” said Jane, “‘ so he told me yesterday.” 

‘‘And Sir George dines here to-morrow,” said Smylar ; “ and Sir 
George, I hear, is a ‘most agreeable gentleman—I can’t say I ever saw 
him ; because, although he has called here once or twice, I have never 
happened to be in the way.” 

‘« My father told me at breakfast,” said Jane, ‘‘ that he was here 
yesterday evening, and that he could not get rid of him, which ac- 
counted for his not coming up stairs to me.” 

“It is very likely, miss,” said Smylar; ‘there was somebody I 
know with the colonel, and I dare say it might be Sir George—I know 
coffee was ordered up stairs, and then when the colonel heard that you 
were gone to bed, it was countermanded, and the colonel rémained with 
the gentleman, whoever he was, till late.” 
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“And what have I to do with Sir George Grindle ?” said Jane. 
“‘Why was it necessary to send for me to do the honours of a man’s 
party ? which this would have been, unless two ladies had been specially 
invited to break the charm.” 

“Why, that,” said Smylar, ‘is more than I can tell—the colonel 
directed me to write two notes in your name, one to — Gramm, 
and the other to Miss Pheezle, and they are coming. J think it pos- 
sible that the colonel might have heard something from Mrs. Amer- 
sham’s, which made him hurry you away.’ 

“What could he hear?” said Jane; ‘“‘Mrs. Amersham has been a 
mother and a sister to me—nobody can feel a sincerer regard or affec- 
tion for one who is not actually a relation, than she has for me, and 
has manifested upon every occasion.” 

‘‘That’s very true, Miss Jane,” shaking her curls significantly ; 
‘‘but might not there be somebody there w ho—I don’t mean to say— 
because 1 can know nothing but what I hear — 

‘* Somebody there !” said Jane, ‘‘ what do you mean ?” 

‘* Somebody,” said Smylar, ‘* who might perhaps have shown some 
very particular attention to —” 

— ‘] really do not understand what you are talking of,” said Jane, 
getting angry—as well she might. 

‘*T mean nothing, Miss Jane,” said Smylar; ‘‘only the colonel is 
very particular, and when there is a large party in a country-house 
some of the people wild talk and make their remarks.” 

** And who,” said Jane, reddening like fire, ‘‘ who has made any re- 
marks about me’ and if they have, how did you, happen to hear of 
them ?” 

‘* Don’t be angry Miss Jane, 
always what I am—” 

This remark set Jane’s innocent thoughts flying about oddly. 

‘¢ And I have friends who hear things and see things, and know 
things, and if I ventured to ask or say any thing, it was all entirely for 
your good; than which, rely upon it, I have no other object. I did 
he ‘ar—perhaps the colonel may have he ard—not that J know that—for 
how should I ?—that there was one person who naturally enough de- 
voted his attentions most particularly to you. Now mind, Miss Jane, 
do not betray the confidence with which I speak, and pray do not say 
one svll: ible of thisto the colonel. I know nothing more—” 

‘But I know much more,” said Jane; ‘that there is not one 
vestige of truth in any story of the kind—that no one person was 
more attentive to me there than another—that they are all alike indif- 
ferent to me; and that if my father has been Jed upon any such misre- 
presentation to drag me from what is more of a home to me than this 
house, I have been treated most cruelly and unjustly.” 

Smylar had gained her first point—she had elicited from the lips of the 
indignant daughter the declaration which she had promised the suspi- 
cious father to obtain. The supposings and imaginings of Miss Harris, 
under the influence of kind treatment, were to a certain extent satis- 
factory, but the avowal of Jane herself was conclusive. 

” Don't be angry, my dear Miss Jane,” again said the artful minx. 


” said Smylar; ‘ recollect I was not 


“T think your ready compliance with the colonel’s wish that you should 
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come home was one cause of his good nature last night, and if you can 
manage indirectly to make him understand—not for the world letting 
him know that J have said a syllable about the matter—that any notion 
he may have got hold of, that your affections have been engaged by 
any body at Mrs. Amersham’s is utterly groundless, I think he will be 
perfectly happy, and your return to your charming friends will no 
longer be impeded or delayed.” 

A thundering peal at the house-door, here, as it were, opportunely 
terminated the dialogue, and Smylar glided through the back drawing- 
room, begging Miss Jane, if it should be the colonel, not even to hint 
that she had spoken a word to her on the subject. 

Jane, as the door closed upon the departing housekeeper, was lost in 
amazement. What could the hint—the question—the report mean ? 
Was Miles Blackmore the man alluded to ?—had he himself written or 
spoken on the subject ?—did he really and seriously admire her ?— 
did he fancy his affections returned? But if he did, he would 
be the last man to allude to his own feelings, or what he might 
have supposed to be hers. Surely Mrs. Amersham could not have 


so far betrayed her as to apprize her father of the particularity of 


Miles’s manner towards her, of which we know she herself was not alto- 
gether unconscious? That was impossible. She never would have 
taken such a step without her knowledge. And now, when sne was 
prepared to believe that her father had been somehow and in some de- 
gree apprised of that which in point of fact had never seriously existed, 
what was she to do if questioned. ‘To denounce Miles Blackmore 
violently and seriously, was to forfeit his esteem and friendship, which 
she valued, and lose the charm of his society and conversation, which 
she appreciated and enjoyed. To admit her real feelings towards him 
would be to excite, in a mind like that of her father, a conviction of 
the existence of that which in truth existed not. 

Little did poor Jane believe or think that at that moment her 
father had no suspicions, no fears, and the slightest possible knowledge 
of Mr. Miles Blackmore, except those which Mrs. Smylar had herself 
afforded him, and that the scene in which she had just so well per- 
formed was merely got up to satisfy him, as she had promised to do, 
that there was nothing like a prior attachment in the way of obstacle to 
the base bargain which he was about to make, and which Mrs. Smylar, 
for reasons not even yet quite obvious to the reader, was most particu- 
Jarly anxious he should drive to a conclusion. 

While this part of the play was acting, it is perhaps right and proper 
that the reader should be told that another portion of the extraordinary 
performance was in progress (sabbath day as it was), in another part of 
the metropolis, or rather its suburbs, and which ought here to be men- 
tioned, together with some of the facts that led to it, and the circum- 
Stances connected with it. 

This was the day on which (conscientiously, as he said) Mr. George 
Grindle proposed to loosen the ties which had for nearly three years 
bound him to the young and tender mother of his infant child. It was 
on this day of sanctity and peace that this accomplished youth, the 
future husband of Miss Jane Bruff, was to prepare the gentle mind of 
the lovely Ellen for that separation, which if abruptly proposed, or 
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proposed upon the ground of his marriage with another, would have 
broken her heart—killed her on the s spot. It was on this ‘day that the 
amiable George Grindle was to begin his course of abandoning her— 
to a certain extent—by representing to her the increase of his embar- 
rassments and difficulties, and the necessity of making some alteration 
in the mode of what he familiarly called ‘* carrying on.’ 

‘« My dear girl, you look as if you had been crying,” said George, 
as he entered “the ‘drawing- room of the villa in which his Ellen was 
established, and in which he found her nursing her darling boy, endea- 
vouring to attract his attention to the book which lay upon the table by 
her side, from which book alone she derived hope and consolation. 

** No, not crying, George,” said Ellen, ‘‘ at least not tears of sorrow ; 
but w hen I press this darling little fellow to my heart, and read this 

sacred book of promise, I cannot but feel deeply—” 

‘“You are an uncommon good girl, Nell,” said Mr. George Grindle, 
‘but I don’t like weeping-—it’s out of my way—besides, I say never 
ery till there’s a reason for it—perhaps we shall both have to cry in 
earnest soon.” 

“What,” said Ellen, ‘ has any thing happened to distress you—to 
annoy you i—tell me, George. You look Aurried—I am sure something 
has hap pened.” 

“Why,” said George, “ ring the bell and send off Tiney, and I'll 
tell you what I have to say—it zs a bit of a bore—but I suppose it will 
all turn out for the best in the end.” 

Poor Ellen, who had become familiarized with the variations of George’s 
countenance, acted upon as it had been during the last two or three years 
bv fluctuations of luck, as it is called—rather perhaps differences in 
success—was quite convinced that some misfortune had occurred even 
more important than those which he was in the habit ordinarily of en- 
countering : she did not trust herself to ring for the child’s maid to take 
him away, nor did she wish—so closely did she watch and so tenderly 
attend to every turn of her beloved George’ smind and feelings—to risk 
any annoyance to him by the affectionate struggle which would most 
probably take place between her and her dear child upon their sud- 
den and abrupt separation. 

“T'll take him myself,” said Elien. ‘* Won’t you kiss dear papa?” 
added she, holding then her precious burden towards its father. The 
infant, vexed at being thus carried off, refused his usual endearment, 
and hid his face in his mother’s bosom. 

‘‘ Naughty child,” said Ellen. 

‘Oh, never mind,” said George, in a tone of harshness which he had 
never before adopted ; ‘* carry him off, [ hate squalling.” 

Had a skilful artist been in the room to have caught the expression 
of Ellen’s countenance, as she glanced her tearful eye to that of 
George, he might have traced in its momentary gleam not only the 
an: ruish of a wounded mother’s sweetest, best of feelings, but the con- 
viction that her first suspicion that something dreadful had happened, 
was but too just. She hurried away. No cry was heard—the baby 
wept, but his sobs were stifled by his mother’s care—the mother wept, 
but her tears dropped silently. 

To say that George was not affected as well as agitated by the task 
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he had undertaken to perform, would be to do him injustice. No heart 
can be so hard—no mind so depraved—as to sever ties like those by 
which these two had now for nearly three years been bound, without 
grief, and pain, and sorrow. The child, which in his gay and playful 
hours George had ridiculed, when speaking to his father of it, as 
‘a pledge,” was a pledge. He felt the hold and claim it had upon 
him; and who knows that, when he seemed peevishly to desire its re- 
moval from the room, his motive might not have been to put out of sight 
an object which he could not behold without feeling—if he had any feel- 
ing—ten thousand additional difficulties in the execution of the design 
he had projected ? 

The reader may perhaps feel desirous to know something more of the 
fair Ellen here than it is prudent for him as yet to hear. As has been 
already hinted, her story is a melancholy one. Her introduction to, 
and association with George, were romantic and curious; but however 
much out of chronological order it may be, that knowing only what 
he now does, he must begin his acquaintance with the young couple 
just as it seems most seriously threatened with a dissolution. 

When Ellen left him alone, George threw himself upon a sofa, and 

azed round the little drawing-room, the scene of many happy hours, 
embellished too by the pencil of his young and accomplished victim, 
and a pang of regret struck through his heart—let us hope, not un- 
mixed with repentance. A thousand thoughts—perhaps too much cha- 
racterized by selfishness,—passed across his imagination, and fickle and 
flighty as he was, the idea of giving up one, whose affection fand 
fidelity he never doubted, and which had never been questioned even 
by those, who in these days of liberal friendship might not have abstained 
from putting them to the test ; agitated and excited him much more than 
he fancied it would. He knew enough of the character and _ principles 
of Ellen, to be sure that when they did part—the last of all events she 
even could dream of—the separation must be final; there could be no 
qualification, no medium, no sharing of his affection ; and this truth he 
felt so deeply that he was driven to a course of proceeding for which 
his most admiring friends themselves could scarcely be prepared. 

While Ellen was absent (and her absence was protracted in order 
that she might be enabled to dry the tears which the sharpness of his 
words and the strange expression of his countenance had caused) her 
page brought in and placed upon the table, luncheon :—his favourite 
little plat was there—there was the wine he liked, and beside it stood 
the twin cups, from which ever since they had thus lived and loved, 
they had drank and pledged each other. Her little dog came frisking 
into the room, and barking for joy to see its master, jumped upon his 
lap, as was its custom. George felt a cold chill come over him as he 
lifted the affectionate favourite from its wonted rest, and placed it on 
the carpet, as if dreading even to hear the instinctive and familiar evi- 
dence of its recognition, 

How strangely are we constituted—how inexplicable the feelings 
and associations by which we are actuated !—even this heartless man— 
and how heartless nobody at the moment of which we are now treating 
knew—felt a touch of nature which neither his own exigences, the dissi- 
pations of society, and the absence of any deep soul-fraught sentiment, 
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could check or control. At this moment, Ellen—and oh! do not— 
do not judge her harshly yet-—returned to him; her look was of tender 
devotion and affectionate sweetness, but dimmed and subdued by the 
conviction that bad tidings were at hand. 

‘‘ George, dearest George,” said she, seating herself opposite to him, 
‘‘IT know something bad has happened. You have been losing again. 
Why, why will you play? you always lose—dearest George, you are 

careless, thoughtless, every body takes advantage of you—’ 

—‘‘ No, no,” said George, ‘‘ my dear girl, ] am not so soft as that ; 
besides, what advantage can be taken of a man at a game which no- 
thing but dead cheating can make foul ? and—” 

Here his voice failed him, inasmuch as he knew how soon it would 
be necessary to undeceive her as to the real cause of his agitation. 

“Come, George,” said she, drawing her chair to the table; ; **T told 
them to get your luncheon to-day i in time, because you said you should 
he here punctually.” 

‘* None, Ellen, none,” said George ; ‘‘ give me some wine—I’'m not 
peckish in the least, old woman.” 

These little efforts to, maintain the ‘‘ gay” by little bits of permissible 
slang, scarcely sufficed to calm Ellen’ s apprehensions. 

“Only think, George,” said Ellen, giving him his wine, and sipping 
hers, ‘* you will hardly believe it—I have have taught our dear little 
Tiney to say, ‘ Come home soon, papa,’—I have—” 

Poor Tiney,” said George, swallowing his drink; ‘ha! ha!” 

«‘ Now, I think,” said E Hen, ‘when I make him say that himself to 
you, you will perhaps take good advice from so grave a councillor— 
moreover he has cut another tooth, and oh! George, every day he gets 
more like you.” 

‘‘] hope,” said ‘George, ‘ for his own sake, that he will not grow 
up like me; for E llen—rely upon it—give me some more wine—rely 
upon it—I’m not slap up—no—old lady.” 

She gave him the wine he asked for—she heard his self-depreciation 
declared in the language he was jocosely accustomed to use; and 
although she would have been more delighted by finding him express 
some dee ‘per interest in their boy, she rallied him upon the announce- 
ment of his own demerits. 

‘* Let him be what you are now,” said Ellen, ‘‘ when time shall have 
made you what I know you will be coe and I shall be satisfied as 
to his following i in your ‘steps.’ 

Hereafter!” muttered George, replacing the cup from which he had 
drank upon the table; ‘ Ellen, ‘that’ s the word—you have hit it—there 
is no hereafter for us.” 

‘*George, George!” said Ellen solemnly, placing her hand instine- 
tively upon the holy book in which she had been reading when he 
arrived, and which still lay on the table. 

‘‘] don’t mean that,” said George, who began to feel the effects of 
the wine, of which he had taken, according to the “‘ golden rule” of his 
peculiar ‘class of dandyism (class B), a very considerable quantity ; “¢ 
don’t mean that, Ellen—only—only—” 

— ‘* Only what, dearest?” an xiously asked Ellen. 

“I'm stumped—done—finished— 
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‘What do you mean 2” said Ellen, who saw, through all this affected 
off-handishness, something really sufficient to justify her earlier appre- 
hensions. ‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘‘T mean,” said he, ‘‘ I mean—give me—give me some more wine, 
old woman. | 

‘George, you have had wine enough,” said Ellen. 

‘* Old lady, that’s not new,” said George; ‘ give me some more, that 
I may tell you all—when I am happy I need no wine,'but I can’t speak 
in sober sadness.” 

‘“* Well,” said Ellen ; ‘‘ but tell me,” and this she said while helping 
him reluctantly to another draught, ‘‘tell me what is the extent of 

jour loss—what has so completely overcome you—I never saw you so 
much affected before.” 

‘‘And seldom will see me so again,’ 
cated George. 

‘* What—how—speak to me, George—you are ill,” said Ellen. 

‘‘ Hush, hush, old lady!” almost stammered the affianced to the 
yet unseen Miss Jane Bruff; ‘‘ don’t cry—don’t cry—I can’t stand 
crying—hear me, my pretty Nell—I haven’t a shilling left upon earth 
—and out of this, as the Irishman says, we must go—eh, Nelly? that’s 
pretty plain.” 

‘It is, George,” said she, lifting to heaven a pair of eyes which 
might have ‘called an angel down ;”—‘ but—” and she caught his 
hand in hers, “‘ —to me it is nothing—with you and our darling boy 
what matters it, where we go ?—all your difficulties must eventually be 

overcome, and if they are not, keep your rank and station—be prudent 
—be entirely what my heart wishes you to be, and hide me in some 
humbler place than this, to which you will come when the lights of the 
gay world are out; and there will I work from morning till night to 
support myself and our child, and even perhaps be useful to you.” 

‘“‘Nelly, dearest,” said George, ‘“‘ you are a jewel—a regular 
trump.” 

‘You know,” continued she, seeing that his agitation was somewhat 
abated, ‘‘ you know I can draw well and profitably—it is not as if it 
were music I was to teach, so that I must either .by. going out to give 
lessons carry your name professionally, or assume another—I can make 
whatever talent I have for drawing, available in the humblest dwelling ; 
and as for all this sweet pretty place, believe me, dearest George, 
its chiefest attraction is, because I think you like it.” 

‘In addition to all my other bothers,” said George, who sobered 
again by the earnestness of the sweet girl’s devotion, and being more 
and more convinced than ever, that any proposition tending to a sepa- 
ration would be fatal to her, ‘‘in addition to all my other bothers, I 
begin to think that my father has got scent of our affair—he threw out 
some hints the day before yesterday, and I know the governor—you 
don’t—but he isa sort of chap that never makes allowances—except 
small ones in the tin line—but none for little extravagances—give me 
a little more wine, Nelly, and don’t cry.” 

Ellen’s eyes were riveted on the face of her beloved—she scarcely 
heard what he said, but what she did hear, she believed. 

** Wine, Nelly, wine,” again said he. 
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muttered the now half-intoxi- 
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“ Dear George,” said Ellen, “ why drink in this manner? you never 
did so before.” 

‘“* No matter, old woman,” said George ; ‘I’m thirsty, and I like it, 
by way of a change.” 

‘“« But tell me, dearest,” said Ellen, ‘* what do you propose ?—what 
do you wish me to do 2—say, and your word is law.” 

“ Why,” replied the amiable young gentleman, ‘‘ I was thinking that 
in order to get rid of this peering, prving governor of mine, who, “if he 
once takes a thing into his head, will never rest till he has sifted it to 
the bottom, if you were to go for six months or so, to your mother at 
Versailles, till I manage so as to prevent his poking about—for he is 
just the chap, bad as he is himself, to cut me off with a shilling—inas- 
much, Nelly, as our lands are neither broad nor extensive.” 

*“*Go!” said Ellen, “tell me where to go—tell me how to act, so 
that it shall be for your good or advantage, and your wish shall be 
obeyed. My mother, as you call her, is, as you know, my mother- 
in-law ; and as you therefore know, I ath not tied to her by the affec- 
tions which bind—ought to bind—and do bind all children, except 
very bad ones, to their parents; but only show me, my dear George, 
that it will be for your benefit, that it will either protect you from the 
anger of your father or improve your finances, that I should go to her 
for the next half — aye, dearest, the next whole year, tearing and 
wounding to my heart as it must be—I will go—go all over the ‘world 
with you to secure my own happiness—all over the world without you, 
to ensure yours.” 

“Why, Nelly,” said George, ‘that is uncommon kind ; and I’m 
sure no fellow living can be more grateful than I am—only. you see 
when things go cross, one oughtn’ t to feel so deeply—and I give } you 
my honour, that all | hope is, if you do what I ask, you won’t care so 
much about me; for upon my life I don’t deserve half so much good- 
ness.” 

‘What you may think your deserts are, George,” said Ellen, “ or 
what the rest of the world may think, my faith i in you is as unbounded 
as my affection. The sacrifices I have made are proofs of that; but try 
me further, and you will find me ready to afford you more.” 

“Why,” said George—affected it is true, but with a manner that 
to a young and enthusiastic mind like Ellen’s, was but too visibly 
disappointing—* as to that, Nelly, what I now suggest is for the 
good of us all—it would upset all my schemes for our future com- 
fort, and all that kind of thing, if my father was to find out our 
history—the only sacrifice at present, is our short separation and the 


journey.” 


“ But,” said Ellen, you will go with me, George ?—I came with you 
—and never will the happiness of that journey be forgotten—do not 
send me back alone to revisit the places rendered dear to me by your 
society.” 

“Why,” said George, ‘* you see—I think that if I am ‘ absent with- 
out leave,’ it may havea queer look—eh ? they may talk—some of my 
friends who are in our secret—there may’nt after ‘all be any necessity 
for the move—if I can assure myself that we are safe where we are, 
why then you know, dearest, there will be no occasion to go.” 
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That is to say, as the reader will naturally understand, that if Miss 
Jane Bruff should “run restive,” and not marry according to order, 
things might continue as usual until some more favourable result should 
again render the change inevitable. What would the devoted Ellen 
have felt, had she been aware of the nature of the contingency ? 

“Or,” continued the exemplary young man, “ if the worst comes 
to the worst, Jack Ashford will be going to Paris in a week or ten 
days, and will be too happy to escort you and your child and maid ; 
he is one of my oldest friends, and, moreover, you know him.” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, ‘1 do—you have brought him here to dine 
and —” 

““Come, come, old lady,” said George, ‘‘ you admire him exceed- 
ingly—as indeed every body who knows him, must—and he admires 
you; he is handsome, rich, and amiable; not over-wise, nor likely 
to illuminate the river Thames with his intellect, but uncommon 
good-natured.” 

“I want nobody to admire me,” said Ellen, ‘‘ nor can I admit any 
admiration of him; but if for your good the journey is to be under- 
taken, I would rather trust to the care and protection of strangers, than 
to a friendly association with Mr. Ashford.” 

“Well,” said George, ‘* you shall have your own way; whatever 
you like to be done shall be done; and if I can screw out four or five 
days, I will go with you—only don’t make up your mind to that.” 

«1 will wait patiently your commands,” answered Ellen; ‘‘I have 
no wish but to fulfil them—only do not force upon me the society of 
one whom I know only through you—and whom—apart from you—I 
never wish to see again.” 

** Well, don’t be cross, old lady,” said George ; ‘‘ as I have said be- 
fore, I don’t know that any of this will come to pass, but I thought it 
right to give you a little notice. Come, let us look at the garden and 
the birds, and see if the boy is in a better humour, for I must be off 
soon.” 

‘“« Where do you dine to-day, George ?—here ?” asked Ellen. 

‘““No. To-day,” said George, ‘‘1 dine with the governor.” 

** And to-morrow 2?” 

“The governor again.” 

‘* How exceedingly dutiful you have become,” said Ellen. 

“TI tell you,” said the gentleman, “I am obliged to keep close to 
him to lull his suspicions—he is uncommon cunning, and its hard 
work to keep a secret in a world like this; so come along, let us take 
our stroll.” 

Ellen went to fetch her shawl and bonnet; George swallowed 
another glass, or rather cup, of wine; for in the conduct of the heart- 
less business in which he was engaged, his hands were chilled, while 
his forehead burned, and his tongue clove to his mouth. His devoted 
Ellen returned leading her beautiful infant; but he fancied that he 
again saw a tear standing in her eye, which pained him exceedingly ; 
not perhaps so much because it was an evidence of her love and sor- 
row for his threatened absence during the two following days, as be- 
cause he apprehended that she might begin to suspect prematurely his 
real object and intentions. 
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The garden scene was but a brief one. George’s manner, not im- 
proved by what to him was an excess in drinking at that period of the 
day, rendered his remarks and observations abrupt and wholly of a 
different character from those to which Ellen had been accustomed. 
Tiney, whom he had at least affected to love, was snubbed for trying to 
ask papa questions, and little Fan, the pet spaniel, the twisting and 
curling of whose ears formed very important parts of George’s amuse- 
ments while lolling on the sofa after dinner, in the happy days of his 
real affection for her mistress, received a most uncourteous repulse from 
the ‘‘ gallant gay Lothario’s” foot, because the pretty little animal could 
not quite so easily forget its attachments as the beloved of Ellen. 

Well, he went ; and before stepping into his cab he kissed Ellen on 
the cheek, and the child on the forehead, and then vaulted as it were 
into his ** watchbox on wheels,”’ and was out of sight in a minute. 

Upon a woman situated as Ellen was, the slightest change of manner 
in the man she loves, acts as powerfully as the least variation of tempe- 
rature does upon the mercury in the barometer :— if that woman is a 
mother, how much more sensibly is the alteration felt when it affects 
her child! Ellen, whose reliance upon George was as yet firm and 
strong—whose confidence in his honour, truth, and affection, was up 
to this moment unshaken—could not conceal from herself the dread 
that what he, in order perhaps to calm her fears and soothe her appre- 
hensions, had said of the possibility of his father’s discovery of their 
intimacy, was merely a politic or compassionate preparation for the an- 
nouncement of the fact. That George could ever voluntarily desert, 
abandon, or repudiate her, and of himself seek to sever the bonds by 
which they were united, never entered her head. Still she felt conscious 
of an alteration—aye, a bitter alteration too—in his conduct; and 
when she turned from the gate at which she had witnessed his depar- 
ture, she caught her bright-eyed infant in her arms, and pressing him 
to her heart, whispered over his white forehead, ‘* Heaven at least will 
bless you, my child.” 

‘* Well, governor,” said Mr. George Grindle, as he jumped from his 
cab, and entered his worthy father’s library, some fifteen minutes after 
this separation, ‘‘ I have broken ground—just made a move—given the 
young woman a sort of civil notice to quit—nothing harsh or that kind 
of thing—because it ’an’t in my nature—besides you see if we don’t 
nail this Agamemnon filly, it’s no good casting Nelly adrift; inas- 
much as although we can carry on the war cheaper in France than here, 
still you know one must have a sort of retreat, eh, governor ? so it’s no 
kind of use whatever to go upon the changing order.” 

‘Prudent fellow!” said Sir George; ‘‘ sharp, quick, and clear- 
sighted. By your own account of the affair I think you are rather more 
entangled than I thought. But, still we must manage all that. The 
colonel, the bluff Bruff, has been here this morning talking over 
matters. He is exceedingly anxious—bites like a pike.” 

‘“‘ Why he does seem sharp-set,” said George. ‘I thought you told 
me you were to call there last night.” 

“So I did,” said Sir George. 

** See the fair article herself,” asked the son. 

‘“ No,” replied the father, ‘* she was ill—or tired—or would not see 
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me, or something of that sort—so we had our coffee, and a little of that 
to you detestable mixture, brandy-and-water, and I came away— 
Jateish.” 

“Well, but I say, governor,” said George, ‘‘ he seems so hot 
upon this match, are you quite sure that he has no particular object in 
starting Miss Jenny—nothing suspicious—no prior attachment, eh ?— 
no delicate mystification ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the worthy baronet; ‘ from all I hear she is 
perfection—” 

‘“‘_-Ah,” interrupted George, ‘‘as I told you the other day, you 
have only got her father’s character of her. But now—how does the 
house look? Quiet—what you call—as if every thing was good and 
regular, and all that sort of thing ?” 

‘‘ Nothing could be in better form,” said Sir George ; ‘ the colonel 
evidently likes his grog, and so, George, do I, sometimes. I very dis- 
tinctly explained to him the history of your affair and connexion 
with your fair friend; and after all that he had told me of his early 
vagaries, I could have no scruple in doing so, nor any doubt as to 
the way he would take the history, or the light in which he would view 
x” 

“‘ You told the history as I gave it you ?” said the excellent son. 

‘¢ How the deuce else should I tell it?” asked the exemplary parent ; 
‘7 never heard the particulars except from yourself.” 

‘“‘ And every thing looks steady and respectable,” said George, who 
seemed unable to divest himself of the notion that the extreme eager- 
ness of the gallant colonel to conclude the treaty so very speedily must 
arise from something ‘‘ more than meets the eye.” 

‘*T never saw any thing more quiet, right, and proper, in my life,” 
said the baronet, thinking it absolutely necessary on his part to sink 
the incident of Mrs. Smylar and the white jar of sugarcandy, as his 
equally sincere and ingenuous son felt it essential to deceive the confid- 
ing Ellen, in whose ejection and repudiation alone the father and the 
son seemed to agree. 

During the protracted morning visit of the gallant and disagreeable 
colonel to Sir George, which lasted from eleven o'clock (when, as he 
said, every body who happened to be in town being in church, they 
could have it all to themselves) till one, he had completely satisfied the 
baronet of the solid advantages derivable to his son from his marriage 
with Jane, to which over his glass of what poor good Dr. M‘Gopus— 
whose memory will ever be dear to us—used to call the ‘“‘ mahogany 
mixture,” he had on the preceding evening somewhat loosely though 
largely referred; and Sir George was just beginning to enter into 
details connected with the business, when unexpectedly, and certainly 
most unwished-for, Frank Grindle made his appearance. 

The moment he entered the room not only did the conversation 
cease but the manner of the two previous occupants suddenly changed, 
and the tone of their voices subsided into what they fancied he would 
consider a Sunday tone. 

‘* Well, Frank,” said Sir George, ‘‘ where do you come from ?” 

‘‘ From a place to which I suppose, my dear father, you don’t think 
one ought to go—church.” 
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‘That's not fair, Frank,” said Sir George; ‘“‘why you should say 
so, I don’t exactly understand—to-day—” 

— ‘“Oh!” interrupted Frank, ‘‘don’t suppose I am come here to 
preach—it is not my vocation. [ really came simply to ask what time 
we are to go to dinner at your new friend’s to-morrow,— Colonel what 
do you call him, Gruff—” 

— ‘ Bruff,” said the baronet; and then casting a glance at George, 
which was noticed and answered, ‘‘ do you really mean to go ?” 

‘‘] promised you and George to go,” said Frank, “and it is an 
axiom of mine never to break a promise once made, however trifling 
the obligation, even though it does not involve that, which in this case 
I should consider a breach of duty.” 

‘* As for the duty, my dear Frank,” said Sir George, “ pray don’t let 
it rest upon that; if you think it a bore, don’t go—we can make your 
excuses.” 

‘‘] think nothing a bore,” said Frank: ‘I am an exceedingly 
humble person in the world, and am always gratified by any little 
attention paid me ; and certainly not less so, when I feel conscious that 
it is for the sake of those with whom I am connected—all I asked for, 
was, because I have engaged myself to see some curious electrical 
experiments made at four, and wished to know when we were ex- 
pected.” 

‘Seven, I conclude,” said Sir George, ‘‘ at this time of the year.” 

‘* For eight, I presume,” said the elder son; ‘‘ one of the elastic 
sevens, which one may stretch out, till that great horrid red sun is 
quite gone out of sight: however, in any of the high-built brick chan- 
nels in London, called streets, old Pybus can’t ake much of a show 
of it after half-past seven, and then if there happens to be a ladv 
‘over’ forty-five (as the Americans say) in the family, rely upon it 
there will be lots of well-hung muslin curtains to afford a lovely resist- 
ance to his advances.” 

‘* Well,” said Frank, ‘I shall be in waiting here at seven ;” and then, 
perfectly conscious, as he could scarcely ever fail to be, that he was 
de trop, he again retired. 

‘‘] wish now,” said Sir George, as the door closed, ‘‘ I wish, George, 
you had made up your mind to go with me, and without him to-mor- 
row, to this place—there’s no answering for tastes; and although 
you carry every thing before you in the world, yet de gustibus non, and 
a girl like this Jane Bruff might cotton to a quiet, steady, and what 
they call an accomplished man, in preference to a fellow like you.” 

‘If she would,” said George, ‘‘ having seen a certain degree of 
life, and a certain portion of society, she might have him if she liked 
—because the taste which would be so gratified must inevitably be in- 
compatible with mine; and, although of course the ‘stumpy’ is the 
thing, one might as well—if possible—be d’accord with one’s wife. I 
confess the fellow is good-looking, and as you say, though he is your 
son, accomplished—but that’s nothing—every body is accomplished 
nowadays, more or less; and as for looks, governor, I’m all for Sheri- 
dan’s maxim, that the handsome man has only six weeks’ start of 


the ugly one, and in a three months’ race, he’ll make it up in the 
end,” 
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‘‘T quite agree with you there,” said Sir George; ‘‘ but neither do I 
admit that you are in the secondary position in the present instance, 
nor expect nor fear that three months, or as many weeks, will elapse 
before the affair under discussion is settled—all I mean to say is, that 
as matters have turned out, I wish you had not selected Frank to be of 
ihe party.” 

‘‘ Never mind, governor,” said George; “‘if the gallant grenadier 
will only fork out respectably, and I may say, liberally, and in a mas- 
culine manner, you may leave the rest tome. I have never yet seen 
the female woman, as our friend M‘Killumquite says, that I could not 
conquer. I think Miss Jenny Bruff is not likely to be a splendid ex- 
ception to my general rule.” 

And in this sort of dialogue did these exemplary people indulge until 
they separated, the father to dine in one place, the son in another—thus 
exemplifying the charming sincerity of the junior to his fond and sor- 
rowing Ellen; the senior having with equal frankness and absence of 
all reservation given his description of the state and nature and charac- 
ter of Colonel Bruff's establishment, which he had practically ascer- 
tained the preceding evening. Colonel Bruff himself, on his return 
from Sir George, with the flourishing knock at the door which drove 
Mrs. Smylar from her conference with Jane, having excused himself to 
his daughter for his non-attendance with her in his proper pew at 
Marylebone church, by explaining that he had gone to hear a popular 
divine preach a charity sermon at St. George’s, Hanover-square. 

Speaking of divines, that which Archbishop Tillotson says, may, 
without profaneness, be quoted as applicable to this crisis of our 
story :-— 

“Sincerity,” says the prelate, ‘is like travelling on a plain beaten 
road, which after all, commonly brings a man sooner to his journey’s 
end, than by byways, in which men often lose themselves.” 

What the reader may think of the various specimens of sincerity 
which the development of the few family secrets which have already 
come to light in this narrative has brought to his notice, we cannot 
venture to surmise; but lest his patience should be tired, we will 
give him a short breathing time, until, in the next chapter, he may 
begin to judge of the results of such amiable and praiseworthy pro- 
ceedings. 


(To be continued.) 
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MAXIMS AND MAXIM-MONGERS. 


I] faut, & ce que je vois, que je vous leve le voile qui empécue votre cceur de 
comprendre les sciences, et je vous dirai choses notables. 
Le Moyen pe Parvenir. 


Aw able commentator might write an elaborate discursus on the two 
first words of my motto, and exhaust the patience of his readers, with- 
out exhausting his subject, or revealing all the mysteries concealed 
under those monosyllables. JZ faut / why is it necessary ? what is the 
necessity ? and with whom does it lie? or, to go to the root of the 
matter, what is necessity itself? and how can it influence any crea- 
tures pretending to a will of their own? Now, there is not a savant in 
all Germany, whether en us or er ER, who, stumbling on such a field for 
debate, would spare an admiring public one single iota of all he knew 
and all he did not know on the subject,—of all he had read in text, or 
in index, from every author who had missed the mark, or who had not 
succeeded in hitting it. But be not alarmed, good Christian subscribers 
to the New Monthly ; we call up such reminiscences, not with an un- 
charitable design on your nerves, but for the sake of dropping an 
obiter dictum on the advantages of magazine reading, over and above 
all the more long-winded modes of acquiring knowledge. If an account 
could be taken of the words that are cast upon paper for the sole pur- 
pose of making up bulk,—for completing the three post octavos of a 
novel, the one hour and five minutes worth of sermon, the five acts ofa 
comedy, or the prescribed columns of an Encyclopedia or a Dictionary, 
it would surprise the world to find the large proportion they bear to the 
essential parts of the respective compositions. W onderful is the 
waste of eyes and of spectacles, of time and of money, of paper and 
of printing ink, which the town encounters from such a conventional 
state of things, for which we know of no remedy compatible with a due re- 

gard to the liberty ofthe press. But from all this your magazine readers 
are most happily relieved. We, who cater for their amusement, are 
compelled to keep moving at such a spanking pace, and are so cribbed 
and confined in our limited number of pages, that with every disposi- 
tion to bestow our tediousness on our friends, we can’t indulge it. It 
is to little purpose we should go to our editor and propose to him whole 
commonplace books of superfine reading, our delvings in the mines of 
folio learning, our reams of most exquisite reasons, political, theolo- 
gical, metaphysical or quibusdamaliistical ;—he would admire them ex- 
ceedingly, laud their ingenuity, do the honours by their research, and 
with the civilest leer imaginable, put us off with a reference to time 
and space, and with a poetic desire for the annihilation of all such im pedi- 
ments to true genius, no less than to two lovers’ happiness. The fact is 
fand we may as well let such of our friendsas have never attempted author- 
ship know it), that for a young writer (and with many old ones it is quite 
as bad) the greatest difficulty is to keep within bounds, to make up his 
mind to the throwing a single thought overboard, or reserving even a 
second hand quotation for another day. Look at the early writers in 
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all languages, how cumbrous and roundabout is their style both of 
thought and expression! What arrays of albeits and neverthelesses, 
what subinfeudations of parentheses, what accumulations of paragraph 
upon paragraph, in order to say that which is (as the grammarians ex- 
press it) understood in a modern sentence: and so it is with the first 
beginnings of all authorship. It requires long years of training to 
enable the fair dealing litterateur to compass succinctness, and to ex- 
press his ideas in the “fewest possible words: judge, then, how it must 
fare with a man, when he has a corrupt interest in ‘ airing his vocabu- 
lary,” and is hard- pressed in making up his type according to contract. 

Justly, therefore, has Shakspeare defined brevity to be the soul of wit ; 
and again and again we call upon our readers (O fortunati nimium sua st 
bona norint) to acknowledge that magazine writing is the most quin- 
tessential of ali possible compositions, and consequently the most 
witty. 

We shall, then, take no credit to ourselves for leaving free will and 
necessity to fight their battle at their leisure in some other arena; and 
for not explaining at large why our readers require the veil removing, 
which obscures their comprehension; or why we, of all people, are 
compelled to remove it, and to tell them notable things, or, indeed, to 
communicate with them at all. On the last point, especially, there can 
be no mistake. No one can surmise the existence of any motive for the 
dulcet intercourse we have so long maintained with our readers, thata 
wise man should be above admitting, a good man should be ashamed 
to own, or a benevolent man shrink from yielding to. The necessity, 
if necessity there be, must lie within the bounds of the 7 ea\dv and the 
70 mpendv ; and it must, indeed, be no more than what the ladies call a 
douce violence, so there is no use in saying another word on the 
matter. 

But, as touching the veil itself (mysterious as that of Isis) which 
obscures intelligence, and shuts out a clear conception of the sciences, 
it may not be inexpedient to mention that this consists of a tissue of 
false prejudices, beggings of questions, jumpings to conclusions, hasty 
generalizations, to say nothing of careless observations, mistaken facts, 
and downright deceptions of the senses. Of these the most difficult to 
deal with, because the least suspected, are those which we receive from 
our ancestors, beginning with the teachings of nurses and grandmo- 
thers, and ending with the last authoritative homily of the college tutor, 
Although this current century of ours is vehemently taxed and cen- 
sured as being par excellence (or rather par extraordinatre) the age 
of rash innovation, it is not the less true that a large part of that 
undefinable entity, public opinion, is chiefly indebted to my grand- 
mother. Those the most in advance of their times, who are the most 
seriously condemned for sporting flashy and dangerous novelties, are 
perpetually dragged back, as Gulliver was by the tiny threads of the 
Lilliputians, by opinions received ex traduce, and for which they can 
assign no brighter reason than undisputed authority ; in so much that it 
is ten to one against any presumed innovation in the customary modes 
of thinking or of acting, which threatens to work miracles either for 
good or for evil, that it is nothing better than an old folly vamped and 
reburnished. 

June.—vOL, LIX. NO. CCXXXIV. M 
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Among the mischievous prejudices thus transmitted from generation 
to generation, and which are sw allowed whole, and without an attempt 
at mastication, are those pithy apothegms or maxims which constitute 
what has been called the wisdom of nations, but which we humbly sug- 
gest should rather be thought to constitute their folly. A clever French 
writer has declared his “distrust of any popular doctrine, on the 
simple ground that it has found favour with the multitude; and if it 
should be said that this is all well enough as a sarcasm, but when taken 
au pied de la lettre no better than a monstrous exaggeration, still there 
remains enough of truth in the observation, to beget a justifiable suspi- 
cion of the soundness of many oracular decisions which have no better 
foundation. We would not, for instance, go so far as absolutely to re- 
fuse assent to the identity of twice two and four; nor would we deny 
that the whole is equal to its component parts, merely because there is 
a general prejudice in favour of those propositions ; but we cannot with 
the same unhesitating confidence subscribe to a large portion of the 
popular dicta concerning morals, which are in every body’s mouth, and 
which we honestly believe to be the occasions of the greatest mistakes 
in life that society has to deplore. 

To take for example the first that turns up, what think you, reader, 
of humility being a virtue? Why, probably having heard as much 
in the nursery, and being confirmed in the notion in the writing- 
school, you may assent without thought to the proposition, Nay, 
if you be one of the ‘parents who have children dear,” you may 
be yourself a propagator of the shallow delusion, and ready almost 
to box our ethical ears for attempting to lift the veil and to give 
you a glimpse of the truth. But leave, we beseech you, the realms 
of abstraction, and descending into the workaday world of indivi- 
dualities, just cast an eye upon your acquaintances, to detect, if you 
can, one single instance, in which humility has not operated as an utter 
disqualification. Did ever mortal hit the joint of a turkey’s wing, who 
set out with doubting of his ability as acarver? Did ever an official can- 
didate obtain an appointment by understating his own powers of making 
himself useful? Who ever heard of a bashful young scholar succeed- 
ing in gaining the affections of his mistress, against the presumption of 
a self-conceited coxcomb, qui ne se doutait de rien ? 

So far, indeed, from humility being a virtue, we hold it for a positive 
vice; nor is there a better d preort argument of success in any under- 

takings, than that drawn from the confidence of succeeding,—possunt 
quia posse videntur. What attorney can resist the attractions of a 
bushy pair of eyebrows, a loud voice, and a confident swagger ? Or 
which of them would ask a second opinion of the smock-faced driveller, 
who expressed by word or gesture a doubt of the soundness of his own 
law ? 

There is certainly great authority against placing yourself unbidden 
at the head of the table; but the contrary of wrong is not necessarily 

right; and he who gives way to every body stands a good chance of 
being the last, and sitting with his back to an open door. So, also, in 

the matter of speech, it certainly i is not wise to take the lead in all com- 
panies ; but the man who is too modest ever to open his mouth, will lie 
under the disagreeable suspicion of really having nothing to say. 
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Lowliness, indeed, may on occasion be ‘* young ambition’s ladder ;”” 
but like other ladders, it should be kicked down when the height is 
reached ; and we have further to urge, that there is such a thing as 
« modest assurance,” as well as modest sheepishness, and that the two 
are by no means to be confounded. Compare the effect of ‘‘ wait- 
orrh” echoing through the vastness of a coffeehouse, with the bash- 
ful, hesitating, sheepish ‘“‘weeter” of one to whom a coffeehouse 
audience is awful ; and then say which will procure the first refreshment. 
In like manner ‘ boxkeepor” so loudly articulated that it puts Macready 
out of his part, will get you a seat, which would cost an humbler 
petitioner for places a shilling at the least. No, there is no virtue in 
humility, except indeed it lie in the enforced temperance that usually 
waits upon it. The maxim, therefore, is not worth a farthing; and they 
who are professionally bound to its observance by public ‘opinion, are 
precisely the best aware of the truth. The fact is, that as there is a 
«pride which apes humility,” so there is a humility which is devilishly 
like pride; and that is the ‘only humility at all in vogue. 

But let us look a little further. Is money, most virtuous of readers, 
as another maxim vouches, indeed the root of all evil, and do you 
really find yourself much the worse fora good bargain or a fat legacy ? 
Nay, do not laugh, we do not mean seriously to suspect you of such a 
notion ; at least not of your permitting it to influence your practice, 
which is the main thing. You are doubtless prepared to take the good 
and the evil together, and pocket the szd/er, at all risks of moral con- 
tamination. There is, in fact, no maxim current in society more clearly 
marked with the careless inaccuracy both of its thought and expression. 
No wonder that it circulates as a dead letter. Who does not remem- 
ber, when, in early infancy, he had transcribed the anti-pecuniary 
maxim six times in a fair round-hand in his copybook, and got two- 
pence from his mother for his penmanship, that he became from that 
moment an utter disbeliever in the dogma so inculcated ? 

There are, however, few opinions without some partial truth in 
them; and we suspect that the original propounders of the dictum 
had an obscure vision of the meaning, which they so awkwardly 
have attempted to express. It was reserved to the sagacity of a 
modern to clear up t their confusion, and to explain that it is not 


money, but the want of money, from which evil springs. Nothing 


indeed, is so common as for convicted criminals to plead distress in 
mitigation of punishment, as if any one would steal a loaf who 
had credit with his baker. It is notorious also that gamblers rarely 
begin to cheat, till, by fair play, they have lost all they possessed : 
yet how long has the world been in coming to a general conclusion 
from such premises ? A better evidence, however, of the truth, 
might have been found in the universal fact of the impeccability of 
the rich, and in the weight of suspicion which hangs over every man 
who is not respectable, that is to say, who is not possessed of “a clean 
shirt and a guinea.” So, too, the man who has made for himself a 
plum, or a plum and a half in the city, is, by common consent, “a 
good man,” though he has made it by robbing half the world. 

Need we dwell upon the error of that other popular maxim, which 
so confidently asserts honesty to be the best policy ?—a maxim which is 
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refuted in the daily experience of every man’s life. A tradesman’s 
honesty is unquestionably the best policy for the frequenters of his 
shop; but it may be doubted whether the discounter of his bills would 
not prefer a little overreaching, if it enabled him the more certainly to 
come to time with his payments. Honesty is very good policy for 
those who prefer walking to riding, or would rather get up behind a 
coach than loll on the inside. What signifies a man’s honesty, who 
has frittered away his fortune in paying r his debts (as a witty noble- 
man happily expressed it). He will not gain half as ready credit, to 
begin life again with, as a fraudulent bankrupt who is known to have 
kept back his resources. It is not honesty, but the semblance of 
honesty, which truly constitutes the policy that leads to fortune. The 
real desideratum is,—not to be found out ; and honesty is only so far 
politic, as a man may be conscious of an inability to deceive. 

Come we now to another popular deception, that every man is a 
fool or a physician, at forty. If by this text, it is meant that the ex- 
perience of forty years will teach any man who is not a fool to take 
care of his own constitution, it is a manifest fallacy. If every man 
who is his own lawyer, has a fool for his client, he who is his own phy- 
sician, has not a whit more of a wise man for his patient ; and in this 
sense, the proverb should be corrected, fool and physician, at forty ;— 
but thus read, it would be but a barren jest, not worth repeating. As 
for the sanitory experiences which are so confidently relied on (bating 
the case of an hypochondriac), no one that we know of ever listens to 
his ventricular admonitions, but * greatly daring dines”’ on, in defiance 
of dyspepsia and every other dvs that plays the deuce with us, and 
which renders too much of a good thing worse than good for nothing. 
No— Digestion, we are told, is the business of the stomach, and indi- 
gestion that of the doctor; and this heresy is more prevalent at forty 
than at fifteen. Nothing, indeed, is more rare than the man who takes 
thought to avoid any thing that is agreeable, merely because it is bad 
for health; and indeed there is nothing left for it but to fall back on 
our proposed conjectural emendation, ‘and to take the maxim as a 
roundabout way of saying, that every man of forty is a fool,—a doc- 
trine much in favour with la jeune France. Now we confidently ap- 
peal to every man, at or above that much- -injured figure, whether he 
really finds himself a greater fool than his juniors :—even so under- 
stood, then, the maxim is no better than it should be. 

Again, what are we to think of the wise saying, which teaches that a 
friend in need is a friend indeed? Who that does not deserve to be 
cut for the simples, ever imagined that a man in need, could have a 
friend of any sort? Donec eris feliz, says Ovid, multos numerabis 
amicos ; but let a cloud only pass over you, and you are straight left 


** alone in your glory.” 


“In time of prosperity, friends will be plenty, 
In time of adversity, not one amongst twenty.” 


The friend indeed, beyond all question, is the friend of your prosperity ; 
and friendship, like gratitude, depends chiefly on favours yet to come. 
Does the prosperous man want money, his friend will infallibly lend it, 
—that is, on sufficient security : and we know no surer test of friend- 
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ship than that of parting with ‘‘the blunt.” If you are rich, the 
proudest of your friends will delight to greet you in the market-place, 
even though it be your fancy to wear a shabby coat. The friend of 
your prosperity will lend you his purse, his gun, or any thing else that 
is his. Socrates at least lent Alcibiades his wife; and what is more 
(considering the sort of woman Xantippe is said to have been), took 
her back again: but we all know that Alcibiades was well to do in the 
world, A friend in need, on the contrary, “if such a one there be,” 
buttons his breeches pocket, and crosses over to the opposite side when 
he sees you in the street, leaving you to starve, if starvation be the 
order of the day. No man gives a dinner to any one whom he sus- 
pects of wanting one. 
Akin to this mistake, is that of the Latin proverb, 


‘¢ Amicus certus in re incerti cernitur.” 


No one who has seen the world, would place the least confidence in 
such a dogma; knowing full well that iz re incertd is precisely the 
predicament in which true friendship is the very rarest to meet with. 
But to return to the maxim concerning friends in need, there is one 
sense in which it may be safely trusted to. Of all your friends, the 
one who is himself in need, clings to you the most pertinaciously. He 
is the most persevering in his attentions, the warmest in his flattery, 
the slowest to take offence. How elevated and noble are his senti- 
ments of friendship! what sacrifice would he not be prepared to make, 
— if he had it but in his power! How regular in his visit,—about din- 
ner time! how impossible to shake off in genteel society! The need 
man is indeed your friend for life; or at least you may depend on his 
not abandoning you till the wheel of fortune has gone round, and 
altered either his circumstances or your own. 

Another very silly apothegm is that which has styled experience the 
wisdom of fools. The man who profits by experience is, eo nomine, 
no fool. It is the very pith and marrow of folly to reject the lessons 
of experience, and to go on blundering to the end. Few are the un- 
lucky votaries of chance who are cleared out in a single sitting. They 
usually have abundance of experience (if that were of any avail) on the 
fatality of their pursuit and the pull of the table; yet they go on in 
their destructive infatuation, notwithstanding all such warnings, till 
they have not a cross left to bless themselves withal. Lord Chester- 
field is said to have expressed his wonder that any man should hunt 
twice ; but that was a jest. He knew well enough the true fox-hunting 
temperament, which never takes warning by any experience, except 
indeed it be that of breaking a neck: we never heard of any one’s 
hunting again after that! Again, if experience be indeed the wisdom 
of fools, how comes it, we ask, that we hear of so many second mar- 
riages, where the first has been unhappy ? 

Another piece of egregious folly is, the proverbial lesson to take 
care of the pence, for that the pounds will take care of themselves. 
We at least never discovered any such care-taking propensities, 
either in the flimsies or the golden sovereigns, On the contrary, 
we have ever found it as much as we could do, to preserve the interest- 
ing strangers in their integrity. Had this maxim the least foundation, 
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there would be less truth than grammar in that other piece of oracular 
morality, inculcating that riches hath wings, to say nothing of the 
dictum so frequently in the mouth of the vulgar, “ penny wise and 
pound foolish.” All these maxims cannot be true, and it might suffice 
to set the one against the other. So far, however, from the pounds 
taking care of themselves, we never knew one of them that was 
suffered to be changed, that it was not instantly gone :—evusit, erupit, 
excessit, as Cicero said of Catiline; but unlike Catiline, when once 
off, it is never more to be heard of. 

Pope has very foolishly enshrined another foolish proverb in bad 
thyme: for fellow and prunedla do not jingle in a very satisfactory ca- 
dence. As for the proverb itself, that is musty enough. Worth makes 
the man, does it? A man, it is true, may be made in many ways. Man- 
ners, we are told, make him, and so, too, does the tailor; or if you 
will have it in Greek, Etvara aynp. Money, too, has marvellous andro- 
poietic influences, and SO perhaps what a man is worth may be said to 
make him; but worth (meaning goodness, virtue, and all that sort of 
thing) is much more likely to mar, than to make a man: and as for 
wanting it making the fellow, unless, indeed, it may be sometimes the 
fellow of a college, the notion Is downright obsolete. 

Again, is it not proverbially admitted that many men have many 
minds and many opinions: yet nothing can be less like truth. The 
great majority of mankind have no minds at all to speak of ; that is, they 
have such very little ones, that they might as we!l have none ; and as 
for opinions, how few people have any that they can properly call their 
own ? borrowing them notoriously, either from newspapers or haply from 
the last speaker ; and being totally at a loss to think what they shall think 
on any subject, till they have consulted some favourite oracle, most com- 
monly no wiser than themselves. To be sure, we hear perpetually of 
people changing their minds, which, at first sight, looks something like 
evidence in favour of the maxim; but then it does not follow that a 
change of mind, like a change of linen, should imply a duplicity of 
the object. On the contrary, when a man is said to be in two minds, 
the phrase is a mere gentle expression for his having no mind whatever. 
There is one class of human beings, and that a very numerous one, to 
whom this maxim cannot in possibility be applied, —that is your men 
of one idea, One idea implies one opinion, and that ever a most 
tenacious one; and one opinion is inconsistent with the possession of 
two minds. Perhaps it may be thought that some exception should be 
made in behalf of a rather numerous class—the treacherous and de- 
ceitful, of whom it is usually affirmed that they are double minded. 
But this is only, as Polonius would say, ‘ a foolish figure.” There is no 
class in socie ty so truly single- minded as the deceitful. Their design 
is to cheat you; and | ‘the idea is never absent from their thoughts. 
Their tongue , indeed, is double, like a serpent’s ; but, as for their being 
double-minded, only cite one instance in which such a person ever 
lapse ‘d into generosity and straightforward dealing, and we give up the 
point :—but not tll then, depe nd upon it. 

Neither will it serve any thing to insist that the word ‘‘ many” is to 
be taken collectively and not individu: illy. When many men get to- 


gether, they, on the contrary, surrender up their minds to a favourite 
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orator, and think only as he directs them; witness the number of 
«unanimously resolveds” which usually crowd the advertisements of 
public proceedings. If any one should, however, rely upon parlia- 
mentary notoriety, and quote the constancy of Whig and Tory divi- 
sions, we must remind them that a difference of vote does not neces- 
sarily imply a difference of opinion, and may more safely be regarded 
as indicating merely a difference of interest, which is quite another 
matter. 

But the comble of all misleaders, is the maxim that old friends and 
old wine are best. Because every one knows that the last half of the sen- 
tence is true, on the strength of that knowledge, he must needs jump over 
the first half without examination. It is by no means so certain that old 
friends are best ; and a superstitious adherence to them in spite of times 
and circumstances, is one of the greatest mistakes aman can make. Old 
friends are indeed our own favourite aversion. They know all our good 
stories, and have told us all their own; which leaves their conversation 
pithless, if they have discretion,—tiresome, if they will repeat themselves, 
Old friends, too, know all our weaknesses, which new ones have yet to 
discover: and then they take the privilege of old friendship to remind 
us of them ten times a day, if they do not also communicate them to the 
whole neighbourhood. Your old friend, too, remembers when you did 
not ride in your coach and four, when you were just out of the King’s 
Bench, when you were obliged to sell out of the army, or when you 
were compelled to buy off an action per quod servitium amisit. You 
chose your old friend in youth for the conformity of his tastes to 
your own, and these have changed with both parties ;—for the similarity 
of your vices, and they have left you and substituted others ;—for the 
likeness of your sentiments on religion and politics, and your friend 
or you have ratted or turned serious. But in all these things your new 
friend is in your own hands, and you may choose him to pattern with- 
out difficulty. The only good thing about old friends is, their superior 
liability to die; and then, if they happen to bequeath you a legacy, why 
that is killing two birds with one stone. 

In candour, indeed, we must admit that there are a few proverbial 
maxims not wholly divested of truth. That a fool and his money are 
soon parted, is indisputable; and that a pin a day is a groat a year, 
has some approximation to an absolute verity. That a bird in the 
hand is worth two in a bush, can scarcely be denied; and ready 
money to-day, trust to-morrow, is security for a thousand pounds. 
But the mischief of it is, that there is so much of generality in these 
truths, that they are almost sure to fail in the application. Dolus 
latet in generalibus, as the logicians say; and it requires wiser heads 
than maxim-mongers usually possess, to avoid the snare. The fact is, 
that none but fools govern themselves by maxims; and Horace long 
ago recorded it against them that 


“ Dum vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt.” 


How many a miserable fellow has been hung in virtue of that dashing 
maxim too superstitiously observed, which pushed him ‘ over shoes, over 
boots,” or ‘in for a penny in for a pound !” How many an Elwes has 
perished of want, tied down by the adage, that every little makes a 
mickle. Spare the rod and spoil the child, has overthrown many a 
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generous spirit by its injudicious severity. We ourselves were ac- 
quainted with a man of considerable promise, whose fortunes were 
wrecked upon that silliest of maxims, most haste worst speed. In all 
the great occasions of his life, it made him, in vulgar parlance, a day 
after the fair; insomuch that we have often conceited that the notion 
must have been innate, and that it was in obedience to the dilatory 
dictum that he came into the world the second of two twin brothers, 
and so lost the family estate. The truth, however, is, that he did not ac- 
quire the idea till he was five years old, when, from being a little in a 
hurry, he tumbled down stairs and cracked his crown. For this mis- 
take his father whipped him severely, repeating, between every blow, 
the fatal maxim, which determined him through life to do nothing with- 
out much deliberation. In consequence he was uniformly behindhand 
with all his obligations. He was always too late for school, and lost half 
his terms at college, always eat his soup cold, got to the opera when 
the ballet was ending, and joined every party when the guests were 
leaving it. He neglected to insure his house till the days of grace were 
expired, and the building was burned to the ground; he was generaily 
prepared to pay his bill the day after it was—protested ; he reached 
Waterloo on the 19th of June, and lost an excellent marriage by 
coming to the church-door just as the canonical hours were passed, 
and the parson had doffed his surplice. 

There was also in our time a certain Tom Ne’er-do-well, an honest 
fellow who was brought to ruin by too readily crediting that care will 
killa cat. Poor fellow! he never considered that he was not a cat, 
and accordingly he made it a point not to care for any thing. He did 
not care for his father’s displeasure, and he was disinherited. He did 
not care for money, and he was always distressed. He did not care 
for other people's feelings, and he was severely winged ina duel. He 
did not care for a notice to trespassers, and he walked into a mantrap. 
He did not care for his wife, and she ran away from him. He did not 
care for his health, and he became bedridden. He didn’t care for any 
body, and every body left him to his sorrows; and lastly, he didn’t 
care for himself, and he died in a workhouse. 

Among the most dangerous and destructive of maxims, we have ever 
set down that familiar doctrine, of ‘‘ nothing venture nothing have.” 
It has been the cause of more bankruptcies than a fluctuating currency, 
a national crisis, or the breaking of a dozen country bankers. Many a 
small tradesman and domestic servant has been seduced by it into 
the purchase of a sixteenth in the lottery, which was the first step to 
the gaol or the gallows. Many an enterprising merchant's clerk, who 
might have become in time ‘* Lord Mayor of London,” has been con- 
ducted by this diabolical tempter, first into a low hell, then into his 
master’s strong box, and lastly into the Serpentine. On the otherhand, 
the converse maxim, ‘* who never climbed never fell,” has flattered the 
indolence of many a man capable of great things, into contented 
mediocrity. 

Need we say one word of that detestable maxim, “love and a cot- 
tage?” All parentdom is up in arms against it; discreet matrons lec- 
ture against it, night and morning, and careful fathers denounce it as a 
worse heresy than that of Socinus ;—and yet scarce a day passes without 
its victim to the fallacious sophism. The cottage, indeed, may be cer- 
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tain, if its rent be not high; but a ‘cottage of gentility” (and that is 
the cottage always intended, with its green verandahs, its exotic 
flowering shrubs, and its “‘ double coach-house,”)—a “‘ cottage of genti- 
lity” is a conclusion more often jumped over, than obtained. But 
granting the cottage, is the love always quite so certain? 

Greater, however, is the mistake of those who give too implicit a cre- 
dence to the opposite maxim of “marry in haste, repent at leisure.” 
Of all the miserable people to be seen about town, there is nothing to 
compare with the dowager dandies, who, with the amplest means, have 
still put off the time of marriage on this plea, till the heure de berger 
est sonnée, and no one, worth having, will have them. You may see them 
hobbling about the town, or nourishing bile and ennuz in a clubhouse 
window, deserted by the passions of their youth, inveterate in their 
habits of selfishness, and yet without a taste left to gratify. Without 
health for dissipation, they are thrown back upon flannels and water- 
gruel, and the charity of the housekeeper, whom they fear and distrust. 
So forlorn is their condition, and so poignant are their vain regrets for 
opportunities lost, that it is a mercy if they do not marry their nurse, 
or commit a more objectionable folly, in order to have some one to 
break the silent loneliness of their dreary abode. A man may marry 
for love and a cottage, and the cottage by industry and good manage- 
ment may become a comfortable mansion, while if love flies out of the 
window, friendship may take its place; but there is no hope for the 
man who, fearing to marry too soon, either remains single in old age, 
or, worse still, marries when it is too late. 

Not much better is the matrimonial condition of those sordid souls 
who take as their motto the homely dictum that a fat sorrow is better 
than a lean one, and who marry age, ugliness, and ill-temper, for the sake 
of a handsome dower. To either of the previous errors there is given 
a moment of blind enjoyment: the poorest wedlock has its honeymoon, 
the old bachelor has had in his youth a brief season of pleasant folly, 
but the man who sells himself a slave for a mess of pottage, is, young 
and old, the perpetual victim of his own mistaken calculation. 

The virtue, then, of these far-famed lessons of morality is indeed 
very small, and no man is less likely to do well than your mere maxim- 
monger. Maxims profess, indeed, to save from the trouble of thinking ; 
and for that very reason you may safely venture a bet that they will 
lead those whom they guide most unhappily astray. But the worst of 
it is, that the maxim-monger is left to select his motto at discretion, and 
that his discretion is always shown in adopting that dictum which best 
accords with his own prevailing fault. ‘‘ Fast bind safe find” is evera 
favourite with the over cautious. ‘* He that goes borrowing goes sor- 
rowing,” satisfies the conscience of the usurious moneylender. Ven- 
triculus non habet aures, sounds well in the ears of dishonesty ; and 
‘better belly burst than good drink or meat be lost,”’ is adopted to con- 
firm the gluttony of a greedy gourmand. As for the influence of 
maxims in politics, from Macchiavel’s to those of the poorest daily 
dealer in commonplaces, there is not one that is not the father of a 
thousand bad measures ; there is nothing so bad that such maxims have 
not justified it, nothing so good that they have not discredited it. But 
this is a theme which we must bag for another day. 

7 B. 
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THE LEFT-HANDED MARRIAGE: 
A TALE. 


By tue Honovurasce Mrs. Erskine Norton. 


‘€ The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.’ 
Kino Lear. 


A circumstance of a very singular nature is inscribed on the private 
records of the protestant ducal sovereignty of , one of the smaller 
circles of Germany. It is well, however, for reasons the reader will no 
doubt appreciate, to put the little dukedom incog., so we will name it 
Hermanstadt. 

The grandmother of the young and reigning duke, in the year 16—, 
his only surviving relative, was a very excellent old lady, and, among 
other acts of charity, had taken under her especial charge, two or- 
phans, a boy anda girl; both had been deprived of their mothers 
almost as soon as born, both were the sole children of general officers, 
slain in battle. When the duchess received them, t the boy was ten 

ears old, and the girl five, and at the time our story opens they had 
ie ten years under her protection. 

Emilius de Mansfeldt was one of the best, the kindest, the most 
grateful, and the most affectionate of human beings; slight in person, 
and somewhat delicate in health ; studious, modest, and reserved ; en- 
dowed with acute sensibility, with refined taste, and an exquisite per- 
ception of the beautiful. The duchess had wisely destined him to the 
clerical profession, for which he was peculiarly well qualified. He had 
been the favourite companion of the young duke, whose modest temper 
he controlled without irritating, for mild as was his nature, he pos- 
sessed an unflinching firmness that nothing could subdue. The duke 
loved him far beyond all his other intimates, but if there were any one 
whom he feared, whose eye he at times quailed to meet, whom he never 
could deceive, ‘and never could humble, it was the ‘gentle Filius. 
His brow was open and lofty, his eye beamed with every emotion of 
his mind and heart, and although his other features had no pretensions 
to beauty, yet when he smiled, the spectator was irresistibly impressed 
with the idea, that he had never before met with a countenance so fas- 
cinating. 

But Constance de Waldegrave, his orphan companion, was very 
beautiful, and the foreign character of her beauty, derived from her 
mother, an Italian lady of rank, rendered it more strikingly conspi- 
cuous. She was the most graceful dancer, and the best lady-musi- 
cian at court, besides being the most fluent converser in French and 
Italian. 

The duchess doted on Constance—she could see no fault in her, and 
it was little less than high treason to suspect that she had one. The 
union of her two beloved protégés, was one of the objects nearest to 
the heart of their venerable protectress. It was decided that the mar- 
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riage should take place on the return of the young duke, who had been 
absent during the last three years on his travels. 

‘“‘In another week,” whispered the enamoured Emilius, ‘¢in another 
week the duke will return—he will bring happiness to all, but to me— 
oh, happiness is too poor a word! My own, my beautiful Constance! 
a gift thou art, fit only for a sovereign to bestow! but who is worthy to 
receive thee? Look on me! smile on me! assure me that thou feelest 
for me even a hundredth part of the love I bear to thee!” He clasped 
her hand and raised it to his lips. 

‘‘ Always doubting, Emilius,” replied Constance, turning on him one 
of her sunniest smiles, and passing her delicate fingers over his cluster- 
ing locks as he knelt beside her; “I ought to be very angry, instead 
of telling you how much—I—I—” she blushed deeply, and her lips 
approached his; he started up, and folded her fondly and passionately 
in his arms—but at that moment, even at that moment, a chill fell upon 
his heart, he could not account for it—he looked up to Heaven. 

“<T think too much of the blessing,” he prea ‘‘and too little of 
the Giver. Constance, we are very happy: orphaned, friendless, and 
poor, what would have become of us without the pity of our heavenly 
Father, and the cherishing love of our earthly benefactress? Let no 
hour pass away without our hearts being lifted up in thankfulness! let 
our gratitude to them, and our love to each other intwine as living 
fibres in our existence, not in this world only, but I trust for ever!’ 

‘“‘ How very sentimental and devout at such an instant as this!” 
thought Constance; ‘ how very good he is!” But as she beheld his 
glowing cheek and eyes, bright with enthusiasm, turned upwards, then 
bent on her with melting tenderness, a secret voice for the first time 
asked, ‘‘ Are you worthy of him?” 

The eventful day of the duke’s return arrived. Early in the morning 
Emilius, with the young noblemen of the court, formed intoa cavalcade 
to meet him, and on his nearer approach half the little city turned out 
to render him the same compliment. It was a perfect jubilee; the 
streets were ornamented, and the ladies from the balconies waved their 
handkerchiefs, and showered flowers in the path of their young mo- 
narch, who, on his curvetting steed, gracefully acknowledged their fa- 
vours by bows and smiles. The courts of the palace were crowded by 
his household and immediate retainers, while the duchess and her la- 
dies took their station in the grand entrance-hall. Many a lovely face 
was there, glowing with expectation, but like a Grace among a group 
of nymphs shone the beautiful orphan. 

A circle of young ladies bore the train of the duchess, and Constance 
was the first on her left hand. It was natural for her on such an occa- 
sion, to take the utmost pains with her toilet, and never had she suc- 
ceeded so well. It was natural too for her heart to beat, and her cheeks 
to flush, as the yet distant note of music, or a loud swell of the people’s 
greetings met her ear; those sounds soon became mingled with the 
clang of horses’ hoofs ; and now, through the large portals of the hall 
and those of the courts, she can just catch a glimpse of a confused 
mass of men and steeds, waving pennons, embroidered mantles, and 
glittering caparisons: she distinguishes a white plume above all the 
others, now and then gracefully bending. As the cortége advances 

the crowd rolls off like mist, the throngers of the palace-courts draw 
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back, and the young duke surrounded by his gallant horsemen, dashes 
through each portal into the court in front of the hall; in another mo- 
ment he had dismounted, had entered, and doffing his plumed and 
jewelled cap, was on one knee before the venerable duchess. 

His tribute of duty paid, he prepared to greet the smiling circle 
around. The first object on whom his eye rested, was the beautitul 
Constance; the elderly ladies pressed eagerly about him—he saluted 
the offered cheek of his old gouvernante, but his eye was on Constance. 
There was shaking and kissing of hands with a lot more of old dowa- 
gers, but still his eye was on Constance. It glanced over the bevy of 
young and lovely women, yet it returned again to settle on Constance. 
He approached her: 

“1 think I cannot be mistaken; although three years have made so 
remarkable a change, that were it not for her well-remembered, because 
incomparable beauty, I should scarcely have recognised my former 
playmate, my dear young friend, Constance de Waldegrave,” and he 
gallantly saluted both her blushing cheeks ; as she looked up, she met 
the eye of Emilius resting on her with an expression of gratified pride 
and love. 

That evening there was a splendid entertainment at the palace. The 
duke conformed to etiquette, by opening the ball with the lady of the 
first foreign minister; but in spite of a hint from his grandmother, the 
delighted Constance was selected for his second partner. 

While they danced they whispered and laughed together: a hundred 
little recollections of the days of their childhood were adverted to; and 
the abandon and vivacity of her conversation delighted him. When 
the dance was concluded, he led her to a seat, and placed himself on a 
cushion at her feet. 

‘My lord, the duchess is looking at you, as though she wished to 
speak to you.” 

‘“* Pray do not find that out,” whispered the duke, ‘‘ she wants me to 
dance with some other lady diplomate, and I have done my duty in that 
way—lI would rather stay here,” he said, looking at her expressively. 
‘* And, moreover,” he presently continued, ‘I think you were mistaken, 
for she has beckoned to de Mansteldt.”’ 

‘“* Yes,” replied Constance, anxiously, ‘‘ and he is coming straight to 
you, sir, with a message.” 

Emilius advanced, looking grave, and unusually pale. After bowing 
to the duke, he presented his hand to Constance. 

‘* Tam commissioned, madam, to lead you to the duchess.” 

‘“‘T am sorry, De Mansfeldt, to deprive you of that pleasure,” said the 
duke, springing up, and drawing her arm through his own, he con- 
ducted her to the canopy. 

The duchess had provided her fair charge with another partner, but 
the duke would dance no more, and during the remainder of the even- 
ing, his attentions to Constance were very marked, and almost undi- 
vided. 

Emilius left early, without taking leave of her. 

In the coteries of Hermanstadt on the following day, in the palace 
as well as out of it, nothing was talked of but the young duke’s exces- 
sive and too open admiration of the fair orphan, and it produced many 
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invidious observations from the ladies who had not been so fortunate as 
to obtain the prince’s notice. 

But Constance was received by the duchess with her usual affection, 
when on the following morning, being admitted at the accustomed hour 
into the private apartments with two or three other ladies, she knelt 
and kissed the hand of her benefactress with a look of perfect con- 
fidence and innocence, and took her seat at her embroidery-frame. 
After a little conversation on the entertainment of the preceding even- 
ing, somewhat uninteresting as no fault could be found, and no scandal 
could be touched on, the reader unclasped her book, and had just 
begun a metrical tale of love and war, when the duke was announced. 
The duchess requested her ladies to withdraw, as she wished for a pri- 
vate conference with her grandson ; they severally passed and courtesied, 
— was the last; and to her he spoke, escorting her nearly to the 

oor. 

The duchess in the first instance, entered on some public and private 
matters, not at all interesting to my reader, and when approaching the 
conclusion of her conversation, as a lady the postscript of her letter, 
she touched on the subject nearest her heart. 

‘“ Constance de Waldegrave has grown into a lovely girl.” 

“‘ Lovely!” repeated the duke, ‘‘ oh, madam, she is perfection ! Such 
beauty, such vivacity, such grace! I assure you, I have met at no 
foreign court, any young woman to be compared to your charming pro- 
tegée.”” 

‘¢ And I am happy to say,” continued the duchess, ‘ that I believe 
her to be as good as she is beautiful.” 

‘“* No doubt of it,” replied the duke. 

‘“* And I am sure,” proceeded the old lady, ‘‘ that it will give you the 
greatest satisfaction to contribute to her happiness, by bestowing her 
with your own hand on the husband I have selected for her; we have 
indeed only waited for your arrival, to unite, and render, I trust, per- 
manently happy, the two orphans Providence committed to my care, 
who love and are every way worthy of each other.” 

The duke bowed, and strove to look pleased. 

‘* Allis prepared and an early day will be fixed. And now, my dear 
grandson, permit me to touch on another event of the same nature, 
that is yet more interesting to me~your own marriage. Nothing can 
be more favourably received than our proposal to the Prince of ; 
his daughter with a liberal dower is yours. You have had an advan- 
tage, rare among persons of our station, of judging for yourself on a 
subject so important to your happiness, and I was delighted to learn 
from your letters that you approved so highly of the young Princess 
Leopoldine ; you think her very amiable ?” 

‘* Very amiable indeed.” 

‘* And very accomplished ?” 

‘¢ Hum—sufficiently so.” 

“‘ And extremely pretty 2” 

“‘ She is pretty.” 

“It is a very desirable union,” continued the duchess, “and the 
sooner the matter is laid before the council and brought to a conclusion 
the better; and I dare say you, as an impatient lover, think so too.” 
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“ Certainly—very impatient—of course—” quietly responded the 

young duke.” 

It can no longer be ascertained whether it were by design or acci- 
dent, but certain it is, that within an hour after this interview with the 
duchess, Constance and the duke were alone in a small, deeply -shaded, 
and retired pavilion in the gardens of the palace. She was seated with 
her face concealed by one hand, while the duke, on his knees, held 

risoner the other. How ardently he pleaded! with what eloquence 
” made the worse appear the better cause ! how earnestly he impressed 
on her that there was no crime in overleaping the unnatural barrier so- 
ciety had placed between them ; she could not legally become his wife, 
his acknowledged wife; but although the civil tie must not exist be- 
tween them, the more sacred one of religion might : the first, in regard 
to them, was the law of man, formed by his pride and ambition; the 
second, was the law of God, that admitted no exceptions as to the great 
ones of the earth, and by that law, with a stainless conscience, she 
might be his. He prayed her to observe that men themselves had be- 
come conscious of the necessity of some such relief to persons in his 
station, and had, to a certain degree, instituted and recognised for them 
a kind of second marriage. He represented to her that entering into 
this state with him, she would not forfeit the respect of society ; that 
all that he could bestow of rank and fortune should be hers and her 
children’s; and that, if these, with his unalterable and devoted affection, 
could render her happy, she would be so. 

The ambitious soul of Constance rose within her; her affections were 
not conquered, she thought of Emilius with a pang of anguish; her 
reason was not convinced, she felt the sophistry of every argument ; 
her ingratitude to the duchess she could not veil; but visions of pride 
danced before her. She had read of women far more questionably 
situated, who had ruled the fate of empires. As the wife of a respect- 
able clergyman, such as Emilius de Mansfeldt, she might creep through 
life peacefully, and with the sort of every-day happiness of every-day 
good kind of women; but, as the chosen of a sovereign, brilliant in 
beauty and talent, she might become a star in Europe, whose ray might 
illumime a page of its history, and whose ultimate influence and ascend- 
ancy it was impossible to calculate. 

Such were the vague shadows for which the young and aspiring 
Constance de Waldegrave relinquished the substance of real happiness. 
Of the intended marriage of the duke she knew nothing, and she se- 
cretly relied upon her own power and ability to prevent such a circum- 
stance from taking place, at least for many years. After a beconiing 
struggle which lasted two days, she yielded, and consented to become 
the left-handed wife of her young sovereign. 

During these two days she kept her apartment under pretence of in- 
disposition ; Emilius’s anxious inquiries and notes were verbally and 
coolly answered ; but she met the duke privately, and with him every 
arrangement was made. 

It was settled that the marriage should be kept secret during the life 
of the duchess; and they had no doubt that, however disappointed the 
good duchess might be,Constance would succeed in avoiding her projected 
union with Emilius: the more so as she would continue to express her 
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reluctance to marriage altogether, and appear to devote herself exclu- 
sively to her protectress. 

It was agreed that the only female confidant on the occasion, should 
be the duke’s old nurse, who had likewise had the principal charge of 
Constance, and whose fidelity and affection were unquestionable: the 
clergyman and physician who had attended the duke on his tour, and 
who in interest and attachment were equally devoted, were the only 
other persons to whom it was considered necessary to intrust the 
secret. 

The whole of this plan was carried into execution. The duchess had 
visited Constance daily during her two days’ seclusion, but on the third, 
Constance requested a private interview in the apartments of the du- 
chess; it was immediately granted, and the fictitious invalid, apparently 
scarcely able to walk, and deadly pale from emotion, fell at the feet 
of her benefactress, and there pleaded so earnestly to be permitted to 
escape altogether from the bonds of marriage, expressed herself so 
happy in her present state, dwelt so pathetically on her devoted and 
undivided love to her maternal protector, declared so solemnly that her 
death would speedily follow her bridal, that the duchess, really alarmed 
at her appearance, touched by her affliction, and moved by her expres- 
sions of affection towards herself, reluctantly promised that she should 
be permitted to act as she thought proper. 

‘* But, Constance,” she continued, ‘‘ you are yet very young; your 
general asseverations against marriage, I am too much experienced to 
pay much attention to, although I believe it probable that your feelings 
towards Emilius may be of too sisterly a nature. But are you sure, 
Constance,” and the duchess fixed on her a penetrating look, ‘‘ are you 
sure that no other has usurped the place he ought to have held ?” 

To this searching question, Constance replied with so much firmness 
and tact, that the duchess who thought her incapable of art, was tho- 
roughly deceived. 

‘Poor Emilius! I pity him, for he loves you tenderly, my child, 
The blow will be a heavy one, but from my hand it will fall most 
gently, therefore it shall be dealt by no other. Go to your chamber, 
Constance, recover and be yourself again—you are free !” 

Thinking it best to disburden her mind at once, the duchess sent for 
Emilius without delay; his heart sank within him at the summons, for 
‘‘ somewhat had he deemed of this.” 

With expressions of the most soothing sympathy, she revealed the 
confession of Constance; he listened in silence, his head drooped on 
his clasped hands, and his whole frame trembled with emotion. 

‘Be composed, be resigned, Emilius! the pang will soon pass 
away.” 

‘It has passed already,” he replied in a low but firm tone, as he 
withdrew his hands and raised his head; the drops of agony yet stood 
on his brow, and his lips yet quivered, but there was a stern resolution 
in his eye, that told the duchess his was not the spirit to be crushed by 
‘ the falsehood of a woman. He pressed the hand of his pitying bene- 
factress, and left her presence without another word. 

In about a week after these events, a brilliant féte was given at the 
palace in honour of the duke’s birthday. Constance appeared in a 
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rich dress of white brocade and point lace, her neck was encircled with 
a row of magnificent pearls, and her raven hair was profusely braided 
with those beautiful and expensive ornaments. Malignant whispers 
went round. But Constance that night looked the very queen of 
beauty; some secret agitation gave a restless brightness to her eyes, 
and a mantling blush to her complexion. 

About midnight, most of the company were dispersed in groups 
over the illumined gardens; the breath of flowers and the enchant- 
ment of music were there, and the moon looked pale and sweetly 
down on this scene of courtly revelry. The wished-for opportunity 
presented itself; the duke drew the arm of the trembling Constance 
through his, and descended the least illumined part of the steps leading 
to the garden. They turned into a narrow-shaded alley; at its en- 
trance Constance caught a glimpse of a dark figure, and a waving 
cloak; almost at the same moment, the word ‘‘ Beware!” thrilled 
through her ear, and she knew it to be the voice of Emilius. A strong 
effort suppressed the scream that rose to her lips: the duke had evi- 
dently seen and heard nothing, but having flung his arm round her 
waist was almost carrying her along with great rapidity. 

They arrived at a small chapel thickly embowered in trees ; it had 
formerly been dedicated to some patron saint, and had been latterly 
used for the morning and evening devotion of the inferior part of the now 
Protestant household. The door was open, and the rays of the moon 
(for there was no other light) flickered on the marble pavement, and 
glanced on the white surplice of the clergyman; two other persons, 
the physician and nurse, enveloped in dark mantles, stood on each side 
the altar; there was nota word spoken; the old woman presented Con- 
stance with a glass of water, and in another instant she was placed in 
front of the altar on the deft side of the duke—his right-hand remained 
enveloped in the light dress-cloak which he wore, and with his left he 
wedded the false and erring Constance. Immediately after the cere- 
mony, the clergyman threw off his robes, and the physician his cloak ; 
and both having their gala-dress beneath, the one accompanied the 
duke, and the other Constance, by different routes back to the illumi- 
nated part of the gardens. The old nurse proceeded to the apartments 
of Constance, in pursuance of such arrangements for the admission of 
the duke as had been agreed upon. 

A week or two passed: the duke doted ‘on the concealed treasure 
over which Mystery thus threw her enchanted veil; the meaning glance, 
the unseen pressure of the hand, the covert smile, the kiss snatched in 
the very midst of danger, the jealousy occasioned by the attentions and 
admiration of others (a dangerous weapon which Constance managed 
with skill and discretion), their rare, short, and stolen interviews, 
not only prevented the slightest decay in the passion of the duke, but 
increased it to an almost painful degree. From this delicious dream 
they were about to be abruptly wakened. 

One morning, on the duke’s attending the council, letters were pre- 
sented to him from the father of the Princess Leopoldine; they were 
decisive. 

‘‘Have you heard the news, Constance?” exclaimed two young 
ladies at once, as they advanced arm-in-arm hastily towards her in one 


of the walks of the palace-gardens. 
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“No, really,” she replied carelessly.’ 

‘“¢ News which will delight you,” continued they; “ we shall have 
such gaieties, such fétes, such balls, such excursions !” 

“‘ What do you mean 2” 

“Cannot you guess? how dull you are, Constance !"” 

‘*Come, come,” she exclaimed, impatiently, ‘tell me what you 
mean ?”’ 

‘‘ What should we mean but the duke’s marriage, to be sure, with 
the beautiful young Princess Leopoldine de ——? Every thing is 
settled, even to the day the princess sets out. We have been calculat- 
ing that she must be here in a month at the furthest. Why, how pale 
you have turned, Constance! what can be the reason?” and her tor- 
mentors could not conceal a malicious smile. 

‘‘J am not very well,” gasped their victim, and slowly turning 
from them, she tottered rather than walked down an opposite alley; but 
their loud whispering and scarcely stifled laughter, reached her ears for 
some minutes after. 

Constance wished to gain her apartments unobserved; she therefore 
took an unfrequented path leading to the wing of the palace in which 
they were situated. Hurrying along a closely-planted shrubbery, she 
came almost in contact with another person, who immediately made 
way for her: she looked up and met the melancholy gaze of Emilius. 

Since the explanation with the duchess, Emilius had not appeared 
among the household, except in the course of his duties; on such oc- 
casions, his expression was that of mild endurance, and his health was 
evidently suffering. It was seldom that Constance had dared to steal a 
glance at him, and never had she encountered his ; their eyes, therefore, 
met for the first time since her fatal inconstancy. She could perhaps 
have calmly borne a look of reproach or of disdain, but she was un- 
prepared for the expression of mere compassion with which he regarded 
her ; her pride was nettled, and slightly and haughtily returning his sa- 
lutation, she passed on. 

On reaching her apartment she locked herself in, and an agony of 
tears relieved her—she sobbed and wept without restraint. By de- 
grees, however, she became composed, and able to think and to examine 
the great misfortune that threatened her; her spirit rose with unwonted 
energy to meet it, During that hour the mind and heart of Constance 
matured the change they had of late been gradually undergoing; the 
result of that change will best prove its nature. 

She rose, and having carefully removed every trace of her recent 
suffering, sent for her old nurse, and informed her with apparent insen- 
sibility of the event about to take place, as one which she had fully 
expected and was quite prepared for; she smiled at the surprise and 
soothed the resentment of her contidant: ‘*‘ He must, as an affair of 
state, be married sooner or later; it is better, on many accounts, that 
he should be so now; a later marriage might be fatal tome; now I am 
confident in my own power, and confident in my skill to use it.” She 
then gave the old woman a lesson as to her conduct, and having dressed, 
and supplied by art the paleness her various agitations had produced, 
she went at the proper hour to the duchess’s apartments, who dined 
that day alone with her ladies. On the entrance of Constance, every 
eye was turned upon her, including that of the duchess, whose ear had 
June.—vOL. LIX, NO, CCXXXIV. N 
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not of late escaped altogether from certain reports and malicious in- 
sinuations, and on whose mind a slight shade of suspicion had begun to 


rest. 


The calm, easy, and cheerful demeanour of Constance set her 


enemies completely at fault, and at once relieved the duchess from her 
apprehensions. The intended marriage was of course the first subject 
on the ¢apis, and the respectful and affectionate manner in which Con- 
stance congratulated the duchess, as a piece of acting was unrivalled. 
She contrived to keep up this manner the whole of the day, and as the 
duke found some excuse for not attending the duchess’s circle in the 
evening, her self-command was not too severely taxed by his presence. 
It was a night, however, on which an interview had been arranged, and 
at the usual hour she retired to her chamber; there, gracefully arranged 
en négligée, with her beautiful hair unbound, and reclining on a sofa, 
she waited the arrival of the duke. 

The duke entered the apartment of Constance with a beating heart, 
and approached the sofa; she slept, or ‘‘ seemed to sleep;” she was 


pale as death, and her long eyelashes were heavy with tears. 
over her. 


He bent 


“Alas! alas! what a fate is mine! condemned with my own hand 
to wound to the core this bosom, to me the fairest, the tenderest, the 
Oh, Constance!” he knelt and laid his cheek tohers. She 
awoke, or *‘ seemed to wake.” 

In the scene that followed, deep sorrow at the necessity of the duke’s 
marriage appeared the ruling feeling of Constance, and in its display 
she practised no art, for she felt as much affection for him as she was 
of feeling; the restraint she imposed upon herself consisted 


dearest! 


capable 


in the suppression of all entreaties and reproaches. 


Pp? 


When he assured 


her that such an event would make no change in his conduct and sen- 
timents towards her, she seemed as though she struggled to believe him ; 
as though she sincerely desired to attain and to cherish the confidence 


he so ard 


ently aud so eloquently strove to inspire. 


On leaving her, the duke felt that she was dearer to him than ever. 
Her profound, yet silent sorrow, her confiding tenderness, her meek 
and self-denying submission, all formed the most decided contrast to 
the passionate reproaches and vehement grief he had prepared himself 
He secretly swore that whatever might happen, she should 
ever remain the first and dearest object of his love. 

Preparations were now busily set on foot for the reception of the 
princess, and the changes and arrangements that were made in the in- 
terior of the palace, contributed to supply Constance with excuses for 
avoiding to receive the duke in private; her not being able to do so, 


to meet. 


appeared to occasion her the most painful disappointment. 


Several 


times she pretended to arrange a plan for an interview, but she always 


managed that some contretems should prevent it 


till at length she 


smiled to perceive that the duke thought less of his approaching bride 


than he did of her, his artful and enchanting Constance. 


The duchess, with her usual benevolent forethought, had had Emi- 


husband. 


lius appointed in his clerical capacity, to accompany the embassy that 
was to bear the acquiescence of the duke to the terms proposed by the 
father of the princess, and to accompany her to the dominions of her 


The duchess imagined that a change of scene and occupa- 
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tion would contribute to heal the yet festering wound of disappointed 
love. Emilius readily accepted the commission, and departed with the 
embassy without taking leave of Constance. He had observed the 
intimate connexion between her and the duke; but he knew not to 
what extent she was involved. 

It was on a beautiful morning, at that time of the year when spring 
is just merging into summer, that the rising sun, gilding the swelling 
hills and waving woods of Hermanstadt, glanced its enlivening beams on 
a royal cavalcade within a few leagues of the little capital. Knights 
and gentlemen and a troop of armed followers, escorted a small trair 
of litters, one of which, more gorgeous than the rest, contained the 
betrothed princess, the fair and gentle Leopoldine. The curtains of 
her litter were undrawn, and she was looking about with girlish delight 
on the novel and lovely scenery that surrounded her, ‘and conversing 
freely with her attendants : ‘‘ How far are we now from the city?” 

‘“ Not above two leagues,” replied Emilius. ‘* And look, madam,” 
he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ the duke and his train have just emerged 
from behind yonder hill, on their way to meet your highness.” The 
princess requested the cavalcade to pause, while she and her ladies rose 
up to reconnoitre. 

‘Yes, yes,” she falteringly exclaimed, ‘‘I see them quite plain.” 

‘What a gallant array of knights and ladies!” observed one of her 
fair companions. 

“‘ And you, madam,” said Emilius, lowering his voice, ‘* you can no 
doubt distinguish the duke ; his white plume, rich dress, and foremost 
station render him conspicuous.” 

“IT see nothing else,” replied the princess. She reseated herself, 
gave an order to proceed, and, closing the curtains of the litter, re- 
mained silent the remainder of the way. 

Constance had been nominated by the duchess, amongst other young 
ladies, to meet the bride. She would willingly have escaped from this 
distinction, but it was impossible, and she had, as part of her plan, 
resolved to take her share in all the approaching ceremonies without 
excuse or shrinking. During the progress of their cavalcade the duke 
kept a little in advance, attended by the two or three officers of his 
household usually nearest his person; the young ladies, arrayed in a 
sort of equestrian uniform, followed, surrounded by knights and gentle- 
men; the empty carriage, with attendants of lower degree, closed the 
procession. The duke looked calm and grave, and did not, as was his 
wont, mix with or address the rest of the party. Once only he turned 
quickly and anxiously round on hearing some slight confusion, and the 
words ‘* Take care, Lady Constance!” Her palfrey had shied; the 
danger was already over, but his look was not lost on Constance, and 
at such a moment it fell as a drop of balm in the bitter cup forced to 
her lips, 

How her heart beat as the cavalcades approached each other! That 
of the princess drew up; she and her ladies alighted from their litters, 
and the gentlemen from their horses. - She took her station, her ladies 
took theirs immediately behind her, and the gentlemen, cap in hand, 
formed in a semicircle round them. The duke, the moment he ob- 
served the princess alight, did the same with all his train, and advanced, 
For a moment Constance felt overpowered, she could scarcely move 
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forward in her place; she was about, not only to behold, but to salute 
with appearances of respect and affection, the being who of all others 
had the most baneful influence on her fate. There was another, too— 
Emilius; he whom she had injured, and therefore hated. It was a 
severe trial, but her firmness of mind was worthy of a better cause, and 
as fortunately none at this interesting moment were observing her, she 
had time to recover. 

The duke hastily advanced, and throwing his plumed cap upon the 
verdant and flowery sward, knelt before the princess, pressed both her 
hands to his lips, and welcomed her in words to his heart and home. 
Her faltering accents and modest blush, joined to the expression of 
happiness lurking in her eyes and smile, made her at that instant an 
object of powerful interest even to the most indifferent of the specta~ 
tors, and, in spite of himself, to the duke also, Constance bent her 
eyes eagerly upon her; she beheld a rival not more than two years 
older than herself; tall and elegantly formed, with a profusion of fair 
hair, delicate complexion, rosy lips, and the mildest blue eyes in the 
world; to these advantages were united the easy and dignified demea- 
nour habit bestows at an early period on those of her station. Asa 
princess, Leopoldine was of course a beauty; in any other class she 
would have been a very pretty woman. 

The young ladies were introduced by the duke; Constance was 
youngest both in age and rank; and was, therefore, the last presented. 
Her hand trembled in his, he pressed it gently; she advanced with 
downcast eye and blushing cheek ; the princess and her attendants 
were struck with her extreme youth, beauty, and apparent modesty. 

‘* This young lady,” said the duke, * is the orphan daughter of one 
of the best and bravest of men; I recommend her to your highness’s 
especial favour.” <A feeling of shame and remorse, of contempt for 
herself and for her royal lover, passed over the mind of Constance, as 
she knelt and kissed the hand extended to her; the princess retained 
hers as she rose, and saluting her cheek kindly said, ‘‘ Your young 
charge needs not even your recommendation, my lord; noone can look 
at her, and not wish to be her friend.” At that moment Constance 
raised her eyes, and met those of Emilius fixed on her with an ominous 
and penetrating look. 

It was a painful moment, but it passed. The princess was seated in 
the carriage, with two elderly ladies of her own suite opposite to her. 
The duke rode close by, the ladies with their new companions 
nearly surrounded it_on their palfreys, and the long train of no- 
blemen, gentlemen, and attendants followed. Constance felt a pang 
at her heart every time the duke spoke to his bride; he smiled too, he 
seemed pleased ; she even imagined he looked at her admiringly, ten- 
derly; most certainly he never bestowed a glance on Constance, 
perhaps not even a thought. 

Her self-torment, however, received some respite at their entrance 
into the city, where they were met with all the public demonstrations 
usual on such occasions. 

Leopoldine, selon les regles, bowed, smiled, and kissed her hand on 
all sides, and the heads of her two old ladies went with the regularity 
of Chinese mandarius. 

They reached the palace; the venerable duchess stood in the centre 
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of her crowded hall to receive them, and blessed with affectionate so- 
lemnity the kneeling Leopoldine. 

The princess was then conducted to her private apartments, where 
refreshments were prepared, and a few hours of repose allotted to 
her. 

Constance also retired to hers. Alas! how little do we usually 
know, and how falsely do we usually appreciate that which we envy ! 
The meanest beggar-girl in Hermanstadt, if the heart of Constance 
had been unveiled to her, would have shrunk from exchanging places 
with the beautiful, the courtly, the highly-gifted and idolized fa- 
vourite. 

But the satrifice was not complete: arrayed in vestal white, Con- 
stance took her station in the evening at the ceremony of marriage, as 
one of the maidens of the bride. How unworthy was she of the out- 
ward emblems of maiden purity, and of the station she thus usurped ! 
The solemnity and grandeur of the scene impressed her awfully, especi- 
ally when she compared it to her own stealthy and negative espousals. 
The right {hand of the duke, no longer enveloped in his mantle, was 
presented to the young and lovely woman who stood at his side, in the 
face of an approving nation. 

It was not the pomp and circumstance that surrounded the royal 
bride—it was not the chastened happiness that beamed in her eye, and 
hovered on her lip; it was not—no—it was not even her undoubted 
right to the affections of her husband, that Constance, in her moment- 
ary heart’s penitence and humiliation envied: it was the virtuous tran- 
quillity of her rival, her dignified innocence, which, mingling with her 
bridal modesty and womanly love, threw round her a halo of respect 
that guarded her, in the most peculiar and delicate situation in which 
she could be placed, from the ironical smile of the profane, and the 
rude stare of the profligate. 

As soon as she possibly could, after the ceremony, Constance retired 
to her own apartment, withdrawing from the festivities of the evening. 
This she did for two reasons: first, because she was fearful her firmness 
might at last give way; and secondly, because her perseverance might 
impress the duke with the idea that she was really indifferent. 

Sinking with agitation and fatigue, she reached her room; her nurse 
assisted her to undress, and with a throbbing head and aching heart she 
threw herself on her bed. 

‘‘ Now go,” she said to the nurse, ‘‘ observe as far as you can all 
that passes, and bring me a faithful report.” 

Sleep visited not the eyes of the miserable Constance; she shed no 
tears, she remained motionless, with her hands pressed tightly on her 
brow and her bosom; heavy sighs alone responded to the notes of 
music, the busy hum, and the accents of gaiety which occasionally 
reached her; these she could not exclude, although she had carefully 
shut out the glare of light, and her windows were the only ones not 
illuminated throughout the palace. 

The nurse, on her return, was shocked at the alteration these few 
hours of real suffering had made in her young mistress, but Constance 
stopped peremptorily her expressions of surprise and pity, and listened 
with perfect patience to her circumlocutory accounts of the ball, which 
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the old woman would tell in her own way: the ladies’ dresses, the 
splendour of the supper-tables, who danced with who, &c. &c. 

‘No one, I suppose,” said Constance, ‘inquired for or perhaps 
even thought of me.”’ 

«Yes, madam,” replied the nurse, ‘‘ the old duchess, as she passed 
the recess where I and some others were standing, told me she was 
sorry to hear you were so ill, and asked whether you were better when I 
left you; Ireplied (Heaven forgive me !), that you were only suffering 
from excessive fatigue, and that I had left you as sound asleep as a 
tired child; her highness smiled, but your former playmate, the young 
De Mansfeldt, who was with her, did not smile, but fixed his eyes as 
though he would have looked me through. Ah, madam! he has never 
forgiven you and never will.” 

‘¢] do not fear him,” answered Constance; ‘‘ he is too good to strive 
in any way to injure me—but go on!” 

The nurse took up her narrative precisely where she had left off, de- 
tailing all the little events that had struck her in the order they had 
happened. 

‘* And so,” she continued, ‘‘ as the duke handed out the young du- 
chess from the supper-room, we stood in our recess, and courtesied as 
they passed us, and the duchess, I must say, bowed and smiled very 
affably; but I caught the duke’s eye, and I am sure he marked me. 
Well, my lady, he went on and placed his duchess in her chair of state, 
and stood by her and spoke a little; but I could observe that his eyes 
were turned, as it were by stealth, towards the recess where I re- 
mained. Presently she engaged in conversation with some ladies, and 
the duke kept moving away by degrees [Constance raised herself up, 
breathless with attention] until he reached the recess; I took care not 
to move from my place. 

‘** «Where is your lady, nurse ?’ asked he, 

** «JI in her chamber, my lord,’ I replied. 

“He said no more, but sighed deeply, and while I remained did not 
recover his cheerfulness.” 

“Thank you—thank you, nurse!’ exclaimed Constance, “ this is ali 
I wish to know.” 

She sank back on her pillow, and in a few minutes was in the enjoy- 
ment of a refreshing slumber. 

For the few following days the duke and duchess lived retired in 
their apartments; evening visits passed between them and the dowa- 
ger; on which occasions, the attendance of Constance on the latter was 
as much as possible dispensed with, from the now evidently delicate 
state of her health, and the necessity for early hours. 

Her state of health was indeed no longer a pretence; Constance was 
aware that in afew months she would become a mother, and her mental 
suffering had materially increased the nervous irritability of her situa- 
tion. 

On the following week the duke and duchess appeared in public, 
and a round of festivities took place, in which Constance occasionally 
joined. Her manner towards the duke was at all times regulated by 
the nicest tact; she behaved precisely as she would have done had no 
tie existed between them; at the same time she was aware of the effect 
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produced on him by her pallid cheek, her declining health, and her 
sometimes real, and sometimes assumed air of deep dejection. 

By a singular fatality, the duchess became exceedingly attached to 
Constance, who without any pressing officiousness, did all she could to 
improve her good opinion. The dowager was delighted to observe her 
protégée thus taken into favour, and, on the departure of one of the 
duchess’s attendant ladies, freely assented that Constance should take 
her place. As one of the consequences of this arrangement, Constance 
was put in possession of the apartments of her predecessor, which were 
close to those of the duchess. 

This appointment unavoidably brought her into more frequent com- 
munication with the duke, and her conduct became proportionally 
more guarded. In spite of all his contrivances, she continued to 
manage that he should never see her except in the presence of a third 
person. 

Matters continued in this way for several months, during which the 
pregnancy of the duchess was publicly announced, when a train of 
astounding events occurred, which utterly changed the position of all 
parties. 

One morning when the duke was alone in his study, a cautious 
knock was heard at the door, and the physician who had witnessed the 
left-handed marriage entered. 

‘“T come, sir,” he said, in a voice scarcely above his breath, ‘‘ to 
report to you that last night the Lady Constance was safely delivered 
of a son.” 

The duke started from his seat with astonishment, for he had not 
even been made aware of her situation. He questioned the physician 
closely, and was relieved to find that every measure had been taken 
with such care and art that no apprehension was entertained of a dis- 
covery. The clergyman had been placed in a small room adjoining, 
and had baptized the child; the physician had himself informed the 
duchess and the dowager of the illness of the young lady, and the ab- 
solute necessity there existed at present for her being kept perfectly 
quiet and secluded. 

‘¢ While the infant is in its first torpid state,” he continued, ‘ it can 
be easily managed, but it will be advisable as soon as possible to re- 
move it, and on this point 1 am desirous of consulting with your high- 
ness.”’ 

A consultation accordingly took place, and a plan for removing the 
child with the old nurse to a farm belonging to the duke, was decided 
on. The duke took this opportunity of sending the most affectionate 
messages to Constance, with a request that in two or three days he 
might be permitted to see her and to embrace his child before its depar- 
ture. The physician returned with the answer, that it would give the 
Lady Constance the greatest happiness to comply with the wish of his 
highness. 

To the great disappointment of the duke, on the day fixed for his 
visit, a party was arranged for an excursion to a country-seat belong- 
ing to one of his courtiers; they were to go early in the morning, and 
to return the same evening. He found that it was impossible to make 
any plausible excuse, and was, therefore, obliged to content himself 
with stating through his physician, his reason to Constance for not 


keeping his appointment. 
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It was a burning day, without a breath of air, but towards evening 
dark and threatening clouds arose ; a storm was gathering. The horses 
were ordered without delay, in the hope of reaching the city before it 
exploded, but the hope was vain. About midway they were enveloped 
in sudden darkness; a few heavy drops fell, and the lightning burst 
forth with terrific violence, followed by peals of thunder, which pro- 
duced almost the effect of an earthquake. The duke, enveloped in 
his cloak, was on horseback close to the capacious carriage, which con- 
veyed the twoduchesses and three of their ladies. A tremendous flash 
of lightning crossed his path, the carriage appeared surrounded with 
flame, the horses reared and backed, then came shrieks and utter dark- 
ness ; the next flash revealed an awful scene—the carriage was down, 
the terrified horses kicking and plunging frightfully, the blackened 
corpse of the aged duchess, whom the lightning had struck, lay in the 
arms of her grandson, and near him was his wife, insensible in those of 
her attendants; others were engaged in extricating, amid screams of 
terror, the remaining ladies from their carriage ; others in struggling to 
secure the safety of the females on horseback, while their own animals, 
from which they had hastily sprung, were speeding away under the in- 
fluence of the general panic. 

Universal and sincere was the mourning throughout Hermanstadt for 
the excellent and venerable duchess, who for upwards of half a century 
had lived among her people, blessing and blessed. 

The horror and astonishment of Constance when informed of this 
fatal accident, were not unmixed with real grief. Her heart was yet 
sufficiently unhardened to deplore sincerely the death of her benefac- 
tress, but—tiere were moments, when almost unconsciously, she re- 
collected that the event, however to be lamented, removed one of the 
most decided obstacles to the acknowledgment of her left-handed 
marriage. 

The young duchess was brought home in a state of considerable 
danger, and, on the second day following, gave birth toa seven months’ 
child, a son. 

It was on the third night after this last event, between ten and 
eleven o'clock, when not only the palace but the city appeared buried 
in profound repose, all dark, still, and melancholy, that Constance, 
having assured the duchess that she was quite well enough to sit up 
with her for an hour or two, entered her apartment for the first time since 
this awful visitation, |The duchess embraced her afiectionately, and a 
few low murmurs passed between them. The cradle of her little son 
was placed close by the bed of the duchess, for the young and tender 
mother would not allow him from her sight. A portly and dozing dame 
was comfortably ensconced in an easy-chair, the room was faintly 
lighted, and all the other attendants had withdrawn. Constance raised 
up the little curtain of the infant’s bed, and looked upon it; she was 
struck with its strong resemblance to her own child, and, notwithstand- 
ing its premature birth, she observed that it was very little smaller. She 
dropped the curtain, and took her station by the bedside of the du- 
chess, who, under the influence of a narcotic draught, soon sank to 
sleep, with her hand clasped in that of Constance, and the attendant, 
without any narcotic, slept yet more soundly. Half an hour passed in 
unbroken silence and melancholy reflection, when a slight movement of 
the child attracted the attention of Constance; she gently rocked the 
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cradle with her unoccupied hand, but she had scarcely begun to do so, 
when the child struggled, and a faint cry escaped it. | Constance in- 
stantly undrew the curtain, and beheld the infant in the last agony, its 
face black from convulsion ;} and in another moment it was dead. 

Constance had been of late so accustomed to weigh the slightest 
actions of her life, and to regulate every word and look, that upon this 
occasion the habit did not desert her, and she scarcely breathed while 
she considered what was best to be done. A thought struck her; her 
eyes glanced rapidly from the dead infant to the sleepers—she listened, 
not a sound was to be heard—her lips became compressed, her eyes 
dilated, but her step did not waver, nor her hand tremble: she raised 
the little corpse, and, noiseless as a spirit, glided with it from the 
apartment—a dim light barned in the corridor—she reached her own 
room. Her nurse slept soundly on the couch, and by her, on a tem- 
porary bed, reposed the infant of Constance. The night-dresses of the 
children were exactly the same, for Constance had taken advantage of 
the preparations begun at an early period for the expected heir, to se- 
cure the patterns she herself required. It was only necessary to change 
their little head-gear, for that of the royal infant was of much finer 
materials, and this Constance managed without awaking her child ; but 
still the alteration, trifling as it was, from the slowness and gentlenesss 
requisite, took up time, and Constance began to tremble from head to 
foot. At last the exchange of the children was effected, and with the 
living substitute she hastened back. As she slipped into the duchess’s 
room, whose door she had purposely left ajar, she heard the attendant 
move and yawn; the old woman did not, however, open her eyes, but 
instinctively putting out her hand, rocked the empty cradle, until the 
action itself set her again to sleep. Then Constance crept on again, 
and with a sudden bound of her heart, placed her infant in the cradle, 
and covered it up. 

She waited until the child awoke, and having called the dame’s at- 
teation to it, she had the satisfaction before leaving her post, of seeing 
it placed at the breast of the nourrice, and of observing that neither 
of the women appeared for a moment to doubt its identity. 

On returning to her own apartment she found, as she expected, her 
nurse weeping over the body of the dead infant, which she held in her 
lap. It was some time before Constance could make her comprehend 
what had taken place, and even then she would scarcely believe it. 

‘‘ Look, nurse,” continued her mistress, ‘* and find, if you can, the 
little red mark which we said resembled an arrow, close under the left 
arm-pit. You see it is not there, and yet did not the doctor assure us 
that that mark was indelible? Dry up your tears, nurse, and cease to 
look so utterly astonished! Our boy is alive and well, he will be 
brought up as the son of a sovereign duke should be brought up; and 
he will sit where he ought—on the royal seat of his ancestors. It is 
right and just that this should be so—is he not the offspring of his 
father’s first marriage? Keep the secret until it be ripe for disclosure, 
and all will be well.” 





Sixteen years have rolled away. The duchess of Hermanstadt is at 
her country residence, which she never leaves, except when her pre- 
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sence is required on state occasions at the city, or when she can be 
prevailed upon to vary the monotony of her life by visiting the territo- 
rial abodes of the few noble families who remain attached to her, and 
by some of the individuals of which she is constantly surrounded. She 
is thin and pale; a deep heart-seated misery has stolen the rose from 
her cheek and the lustre from her eye—has impressed her brow with the 
lines of care, and her very smile with melancholy. She is thirty-four, 
and looks eight years older. 

But at this moment a joyous emotion pervades her being: her son 
(or he whom she fondly believes such) is expected home from a short 
residence at the court of Austria, whither he had been sent for im- 
provement, accompanied by his governor, Emilius de Mansfeldt, whose 
name has become celebrated in Europe for his high literary attainments, 
and who is universally esteemed. He is the firm friend of the duchess 
and his pupil, their most able and disinterested adviser, and on the 
whole, from his weight of character and talent, their most powerful 
supporter. His health has become quite confirmed, and few persons 
would recognise in the manly and handsome De Mansfeldt, at seven- 
and-thirty, the drooping and delicate Emilius at twenty. 

And where is Constance, the erring and beautiful Constance? = Still 
erring and still most beautiful. That splendid mansion, rivalling even 
the palace itself, is hers; yon luxurious villa, adorned with the grace 
and profusion of her Italian taste, is hers; those equipages, jewels, 
attendants, all are the gifts of her royal and devoted lover. Behold 
her in that voluptuous boudoir, whose rose-coloured draperies heighten 
the delicate bloom of her complexion ; her négligé more becoming, and 
almost as costly as the magnificent attire she is about to assume for her 
evening assemblée, where ladies of undoubted virtue and high rank, 
both native and foreign—where princes, nobles, wits, literati, from all 
parts of Europe, will crowd around her, the admired of all admirers. 
She is thirty-two, and, in opposition to the duchess, looks eight years 
younger. 

The attachment of the duke was one of those extraordinary fascina- 
tions of which history presents us a few striking examples, and which 
are occasionally, although very rarely, met with in private life. To 
his passion for Constance, the duke had sacrificed his domestic happi- 
ness, and that of a wife, lovely, estimable, and tenderly attached to 
him ; he had reason to fear that the respect of his son was in a great 
measure forfeited ; he had incurred the resentment of the family of the 
duchess, and frequently had had occasion to regret it ; many of the 
influential persons of his own dukedom found means to make him feel 
their disapprobation: but all this was, and doubly more than this would 
have been, as a feather in the scale when balanced with the love of 
Constance. She had entered into his very being, she had debilitated 
his mind and hardened his heart; and from that heart he had no longer 
the vigour to enforce her expulsion, nor the virtue to desire it. 

By his interest with the emperor, the duke had had the title of Coun- 
tess of Hartzberg contirmed to Constance. She had visited Italy and 
France, taking upon herself the state of a princess incog., and in both 
these countries her reception had been most distinguished. Her quick 
tact had taught her, and her power of self-command had assisted her, 
to practise all that was essential to ensure the respect of society, as 
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well as the affections of the duke; therefore her conduct was scrupu- 
lously correct in every particular; and this, added to the splendour of 
her beauty, the superiority of her talents, and the exquisite charm of 
her manners, endued her with a magic influence over all who ap- 
roached her, somewhat excusing the fascination of the duke, with 
whom *‘ custom could not stale her infinite variety.” 

During the early childhood of her son, Prince Otho (for thus he was 
styled), she had succeeded in prevailing on the duke, ignorant of the 
deep interest she claimed in his child, to allow him to visit her occa- 
sionally, and had attracted the boy exceedingly towards her. But on 
the duchess becoming acquainted with these visits, she peremptorily 

ut a stop to them, and being strongly seconded by De Mansfeldt, and 
by her small but powerful party, the duke was forced to relinquish this 
point, to the great mortification of Constance. The prince was imbued 
by the duchess and her friends, with the utmost horror of this destroyer 
of his supposed mother’s happiness, and seized every opportunity of 
displaying his animosity with the wanton recklessness of childhood. 

This conduct on his part, together with the absence of those tender 
recollections of his infancy which usually cling round the heart of a 
mother, contributed to wean the affections of Constance from her son, 
until at last they were imbittered into actual dislike. 

With the public, Constance was, as far as her situation admitted, a fa- 
vourite. - The worldly sense, of which she possessed an uncommon 
share, had taught her to abstain from intruding too boldly on the no- 
tice of the people, particularly in collision with the duchess. Whenever 
the latter came to town for any time, Constance withdrew to her villa, 
and she was never seen at the theatres or other public spectacles, 
on those rare occasions when the duchess was present. Her box at the 
principal theatre was quite private, her equipage plain, her dress and 
manner when in public, modest and retiring, nor would she ever permit 
at such times the duke to be seen with her. It was only when veiled 
from the eyes of the people of Hermanstadt, in the interior of her own 
mansions, or in foreign countries, that the Countess of Hartzberg was 
recognised in all her power and splendour. She was, besides, easy of 
access to petitioners, her charities were well-sustained and well-directed, 
and as a patron of the fine arts, her taste and magnificence were uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

The same degree of delicacy which Constance prudently observed 
towards the duchess in regard to the public, was still further shown to- 
wards her in regard to the duke: her name was never mentioned, was 
never in any way alluded to by Constance, and of late years the same 
rule had been observed in regard to the prince. No petty jealousies, 
no half- suppressed sneers, no ill-timed disrespect, harassed the feelings 
or wounded the pride of her sovereign. Even when she thought proper 
to pout, and show a little wilfulness and caprice, she was never betrayed 
into an expression on which he could have dwelt afterwards with acri- 
mony ; for her very quarrels, if such they could be called, were matters 
of calculation. Her character had become perfectly artificial; not only 
her virtues but her faults were assumed. 

Her expenses appeared lavish, yet were they so well regulated, that 
she not only never pressed too much on the duke’s excessive liberality, 
but unknown to him, was enabled to put by yearly a considerable 


sum. 
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She had been careful to procure from the clergyman and the phy- 
sician written testimonies of her marriage, and the birth of her child, 
its peculiar mark, and every other circumstance she deemed of conse- 
quence. In her own hand she had drawn up an account of the ex- 
change of the children, to which her nurse (still living under her roof 
and in good health) set her mark. These papers, from their great im- 
portance, being reduced to the smallest possible size, were carefully en- 
veloped, and always worn concealed about her person. 

Constance had just risen from the couch in her boudoir, to dress for 
the evening, when the duke’s confidential page brought her a little 
billet from his master : 

‘Tam this moment setting out to meet my son, but shall find an 
hour to spare for my Constance in the course of the evening.” 

The boy was out of sight in an instant. 

The duke was an excellent horseman, and was not sorry to have an 
opportunity of showing his skill in the management of his unruly though 
beautiful Arabian, before some Austrian strangers who were to accom- 
pany his son. The duke and his attendants were going at full speed, 
when his horse, probably from the too free use of the spur, suddenly 
reared and fell back on his rider, who lay almost crushed between the 
animal and} a large stone on which he had been thrown; when extri- 
cated, he just gasped out, ‘* To the countess’s.” 

The blood gushed in torrents from his mouth and nostrils; at mo- 
ments he suffered excruciating pain, at others he appeared quite insen- 
sible. A litter was hastily procured, in which he was conveyed as 
gently and as speedily as possible. Some of the party were instantly 
despatched to prepare the countess, and to collect medical assistance ; 
a few proceeded onward to meet the prince, and to inform him of what 
had taken place; the remainder accompanied the litter. 

It was dark when they reached the city. The intelligence having 
been brought by the first party, had spread with rapidity in all shapes. 
The litter moved like a hearse, by the light of flambeaux, between the 
anxious and rapidly-increasing crowds. 

When it arrived at the turning that led to the residence of the countess, 
cries of ‘* Not there !—Shame! shame !—To the palace! to the palace !” 
rose among the people. The litter and its attendants, however, pursued 
their way, and on entering the courtyard of the mansion, its portals 
were closed. 

In a few minutes more the duke was laid on a bed, and surrounded 
by his medical attendants. Constance was almost forcibly detained in 
her own apartment, until some decision should be come to. She threw 
off her silken robe, and tore the jewels from her hair; she did not pray, 
but she wept long and bitterly in the arms of her old nurse, the only 
creature she would suffer to approach her. 

An hour had elapsed, when the door was gently opened by her confi- 
dential physician (the same who had been present at her marriage, and 
the birth of her child). 

** We did not intend, madam,” he said, *‘ that the duke should be 
permitted to see you for the present ; but his anxiety on the point is so 
great, that we have thought it better to indulge him; but, madam, let 
me impress on you that his life depends on his tranquillity.” 

Constance started up and dried her eyes; she enveloped herself in a 
long white wrapping-robe, and leaving her hair loose and unbound as it 
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was, proceeded with the physician to the apartment of the duke, — It 
had been purposely cleared ; he looked eagerly towards the door as it 
opened, and a ray of joy lighted up every feature on her approach ; 
she bent over him, and gently pressed her lips and tearful cheek to 
his. 

‘¢ Not a word, madam !” said the physician. 

«‘ Not a word,” repeated Constance, as he left the apartment. 

But he had scarcely closed the door when ‘the duke seemed restless 
and impatient ; he took her hand, and drawing her close to him, whis- 
pered, 

‘* Constance, I should die composed, were I but sure that you would 
be cared for.” 

‘‘ Do not speak—do not think about me! death is not so near.” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘Whether or not,” he continued, ‘‘my mind would be at ease; 
the chances of life would be increased tenfold, were I but assured that 
you would be safe; but—my wife and son—I dread them!” 

He paused from agitation and exhaustion ; Constance stood for a few 
moments doubtful whether she should intrust him with the important 
secret. 

‘* My dearest love,” at length she said, ‘‘ put your mind completely 
to rest on this point: I know that in property and in person [ should be 
perfectly safe—and not only safe, but well and honourably treated. I 
do not suppose this; I know it.” 

‘‘ How! why? in what way do you know this so surely?” inquired 
the duke, eagerly. ‘‘ You hesitate! Answer me—do not keep me in 
suspense—not another moment, Constance !” 

She perceived that it was no longer possible, even were it desirable 
to keep her secret. She trembled, she knelt down, and throwing her 
arm gently round him, whispered into his ear. 

His eyes became fixed—he gasped from astonishment, and making a 
sudden and violent movement, exclaimed with almost his usual strength 
of voice, 

‘* This cannot be!” 

The words were scarcely uttered before the injured blood-vessels burst 
open afresh; and he fell back on his pillow amid suffocating torrents. 
Constance screamed violently, 

‘‘] have murdered him! Oh, save him—save him !” 

The curtains on the opposite side of the bed were suddenly flung 
open, and Prince Otho, who had just entered, stood before her. Her 
senses became bewildered; the room seemed to fill with people, but all 
to her was indistinct and horrible. 

The words, ‘* Remove that woman!” from the prince, in a firm and 
sonorous voice like that of his father, reached her ear, and she fell 
senseless on the floor. 

How long she remained in this state, she knew not; but she was at 
length roused by the violent jolting of a carriage as it proceeded along 
a rough and stony road. Her recollection slowly and painfully re- 
turned. 

The night was very dark, and a lantern was the only light. Con- 
stance found that she was seated between two persons, a man and a 
woman. 
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‘‘ Is the duke dead ?” was the first question she asked. 
‘“‘ He is,” was the reply of the man. 
A deep hysterical sob followed this communication, and fora long 


time Constance wept in silence. 
At length she ventured to inquire whither they were taking her 


and by whose order. 

‘‘It isas well to tell you at once,” answered the man, ‘ that we are 
sworn to reply to no question, but the one you first asked. I and my 
wife are engaged at liberal pay to take charge of you, under the con- 
dition that we never speak to you, except when we cannot help it— 
that we give you no information relating to any thing or to any body 
outside your prison, and that we carry no letters either from you or to 
you: sothat you had much better submit yourself quietly, and we will 
do what we can for you in our way.”’ 

‘But you will be more merciful,” pleaded Constance, “ when you 
know that by conveying a single letter to Emilius de Mansfeldt, or to 
the new duke himself, you will not only save me from further disgrace 
and misery, but you will save yourselves from the wretched employment 
of watching me in a dreary and desolate prison, and you will become 
ten times more enriched ‘than you would be as my jailers for ten 
years.’ 

‘You are mad,” observed the man, ‘‘ or take me for a fool! What 
can you have to say to either of them that they are not well acquainted 
with? Besides, his reverence of Mansfeldt is not here—he has not re- 
turned with the prince. No, no, please you! no more love-letters and 
philters now! your charms are broken.” 

‘* They are, indeed!” sobbed out the wretched Constance. ‘ De 
Mansfeldt not here! Alas !” then turning to the woman—* But you 
will pity me! you will plead with your husband to convey my letter to 
Prince Otho !”’ 

‘‘If she do,” exclaimed the irritated jailer, ‘I will have no pity on 
her; she knows me too well for that. Come, come, cease your whimper- 
ings! I promise you I am not one easily wheedled by women’s tongues, 
or they would never have chosen me for this post.” 

Constance felt that there was no hope, and therefore pleaded no 
more; but enveloping herself in her cloak, she lay back in the carriage 
silent and motionless. 

About ten o'clock the following morning, they reached an old 
watch-tower on the banks of a river which emptied itself into the 
Danube, and which formed the boundary of the duke’s territories. A 
sergeant’s-guard was stationed here, but the soldiers preferred inhabit- 
ing two or three comfortable cottages at the foot of the hill, to the 
half-ruined tower on its summit. An av ant-courier, it appears, had 
been sent on with instructions, for preparations had already begun in 
the tower. At the topa small. square room had been cleared out, and 
a couple of soldiers were employed plastering, as well as they were 
able, the deep chinks in its walls. The tower contained five such apart- 
ments, one above the other, communicating by narrow, deep, stone- 
steps: the lower part of the tower was still sufficiently massive and 
good, but the upper part was falling fast into ruin. It was surrounded 
by a deep moat over which was a drawbridge. 

During the two or three days that the roof was under repair, Con- 
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stance was kept strictly confined in one of the middle apartments, and 
a small box, containing a few changes of linen and other merely neces- 
sary articles of apparel, was forwarded to her. 

It was not until the third morning, when her jailer led her up to the 
top-room (which was completed sufficiently for shelter and security), 
and closed the door, locking and barring it on the outside, that the 
chill of despair fell on the heart of Constance. 

For six months did Constance drag on a miserable existence; her 
thoughts, her own intolerable thoughts, her sole companions; without 
occupation, without exercise, without comfort, without hope ; even the 
air and light of heaven visited her but scantily through the single high 
loophole, from which, standing on a chair, she would look for hours 
together. The waving woods, the rich corn-fields, the gliding river, the 
bark of the dog, the smoke of a distant cottage, but above all, the 
form of a fellow-creature, thrilled her to tears; the whistling rustic 
going to his daily labour, or a troop of merry peasant-girls with their 
milkpails on their heads—what would she, the delicate and high-born 
Constance, not have given to have been among them even for a single 
hour! The recollections of her pomp and luxury were faint compared 
to her longings for mere air, and light, and freedom. 

In the city of Hermanstadt, the beautiful and fascinating Constance, 
the powerful, wealthy, and talented Countess of Hartzberg, were alike 
forgotten, and most completely by many of those whom she had most 
benefited. Another star had risen, and all turned to worship it, with- 
out casting a thought on that which had set. 

The young duke was as gay and as handsome as his father had been ; 
but his mind was thrown into a stronger and more decided cast. The 
widowed duchess was affable and amiable as ever; for amiable she was 
in all things, save in her implacable hatred, and insatiable desire of re- 
venge, against the now-fallen Constance. At the expiration of six 
months from the death of the late duke, De Mansfeldt returned. 

All that he knew on the subject of Constance was, that she had dis- 
appeared. He felt uneasy; and towards the termination of his first 
interview with the duke, he ventured to request information in regard 
to her. 

‘My good friend,” replied the duke, carelessly, ‘* the duchess can 
give you more information than I can. She has had the woman sent 
to one of the towers on the borders, under the charge of good and 
confidential persons; of course she wants for nothing, but she is a 
prisoner, and so I believe my mother intends her to remain.” 

‘¢ And her property, my lord?” 

‘‘ Is confiscated of course; or rather it has returned to the source 
from whence it was so unjustly and improperly alienated.” 

De Mansfeldt immediately sought an interview with the duchess, 
and as he looked upon her fair and tranquil brow, her soft eye, and win- 
ning smile, he grieved to think how deeply the consciousness of injur 
and neglect must have rankled, ere it could have rendered callous the 
smallest corner of her womanly heart. When he approached the sub- 
ject nearest to his own, a decided change passed over her countenance ; 
her eye fell, and her brow contracted. 

‘Think not, madam,” he continued, ‘‘ that I mean to deprecate 
your just anger against the erring Constance; towards you she has 
sinned most grievously, and Providence has placed her punishment in 
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your hands; but I beseech you, madam, not to forget that the justice 
of Providence is always tempered with mercy! Do not denv to this 
unfortunate being that which, excellent and virtuous as you are, you, 
in your turn, will have to supplicate.”’ 

‘‘T gave orders,” replied the duchess, ‘‘ that she should be carefully 
attended to, although kept in strict confinement.” 

‘Will your highness,” he resumed with a smile, ‘‘ commit to me the 
superintendence of your prisoner ?” 

‘¢ No, De Mansfeldt,” said the duchess, ‘I will not. Do you sup- 
pose that I am ignorant of your former attachment, which, although it 
may have been obliterated, has never been replaced? and how can I 
say whether she, whose meretricious arts won my husband from me, 
may not also allure my friend ?”’ 

‘*Madam,” replied he, *‘ I declare to you that I desire no corre- 
spondence either personal or by letter with the countess, and I pledge 
my word of honour that none such shall exist without your or the duke’s 
permission ; I merely wish to be assured that your orders, as to her being 
supplied with every comfort, consistent with her security, are, and will 
continue, be to attended to.” 

The duchess still hesitated; but he pleaded his good cause so ear- 
nestly, that at length she complied, and gave in writing the requisite 
order. 

‘* But,” she observed, “I have your word, De Mansfeldt, that no 
correspondence, either personal or by letter, shall take place without 
my permission or that of the duke.” 

One evening Constance feebly dragged a chair to its accustomed 
station beneath the loophole, and raising herself on it with difficulty, 
leaned heavily against the damp wall with her eyes turned towards the 
setting sun, which, in its subdued brilliancy, touched every well-known 
object with “a gold and purple light.” 

Her eyes, swimming in tears, glanced rapidly over the scene before 
her, when they were suddenly arrested by some objects moving from 
off the principal road towards the tower; she watched them with a pal- 
pitating heart; by degrees she made out that they consisted of a neat 
covered cart, attended by two soldiers on horseback, and preceded by 
a person also mounted, As they approached, she perceived that he in 
advance wore the livery of De Mansfeldt, and by degrees she recog- 
nised his oldest and most trustworthy servant, who had often, in their 
childhood, attended both the orphans. She lost sight of the group 
amid the huge trees and wild vegetation at the foot of the hill, whose 
sides were too perpendicular for her to have a view of. In a few 
minutes a horn was blown, and she heard the fall of the drawbridge. 
An hour passed, and the footstep of her jailer’s wife was at length 
heard on the stairs. 

‘* Good news, ma’am !” exclaimed the woman as she entered, with 
an unusual accent of cheerfulness, and more of respect than had lately 
been her wont. ‘‘ Good news, ma’am! a little cartload of nice things 
has arrived for you; carpets, and curtains, and beautiful bedding, and 
pieces of clothing, with every thing wanted, to make them up; and things 
for writing, and things for drawing, and a great chest of books. More- 
over, Whichever of the five rooms you prefer, is to be fitted up for you ; 
and better than all this, a walk along the brow of the hill is to be 
cleared, and you are to be permitted to walk twice a-day, with me near 
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you, and my husband on guard. So cheer up your heart, my lady, 
and be merry! the sun shines at last.” 

“De Mansfeldt!” exclaimed Constance, in deep emotion, “ this is 
thy work ! how wilt thou grieve to find that it is all too late!” 

‘‘De Mansfeldt!” repeated the woman, in astonishment; ‘ now 
surely what they say is true! witchcraft only could have found that 
out : we were ordered to keep his name a secret.” 

‘* Alas! my good woman,” replied Constance, “‘ my witchcraft has 


served me to little purpose if it could not prevent me getting within these 


walls, and cannot help me out of them.” 

‘«That’s true, too,” muttered the woman, as she descended the 
stairs. 

Constance selected her apartment, and lent herself to all the ar- 
rangements making for her future comfort; but she found that to see 
the servant of De Maasfeldt, or to communicate with him except 
through her jailer, was impossible; she therefore reserved herself for 
the day of his departure, in order to send a message to his master, 

On that day her jailer came from the servant to know whether she 
had any further commands; she replied, ‘‘ That he was to offer her sin- 
cere thanks to his master, for the great amelioration he had effected in 
the severity of her imprisonment; and to inform him, that she had a 
letter containing information of a very extraordinary and important 
nature, which she wished to have conveyed to him with the least pos- 
sible delay.” 

The jailer apprized her that the servant had orders to inquire par- 
ticularly as to the state of her health. 

‘“« Let him say,” replied Constance, after a pause, ‘‘ that its state Is 
somewhat delicate and suffering, as may be expected.” 

As soon as De Mansfeldt had despatched his messenger to the tower, 
he had applied himself to discover where the old nurse of Constance 
resided. He found her at a farm-house belonging to the duke, nomi- 
nally in charge of the farmer's children ; but the poor old woman was 
bedridden, and nearly heartbroken from the pitiable change in her 
condition, from her ignorance of, and extreme anxiety as to the fate 
of her mistress, and from the neglect of those around her. Emilius 
followed the dictates of his benevolent nature, in liberally promezing 
her comfort and securing proper attendance. 

‘*‘ Heaven bless you, sir!” she said, ‘‘ and reward you for all the 
trouble you are taking! but nothing will do me good, unless I relieve 
my conscience from a heavy secret that weighs upon it. Sit down, sir; 
I can be silent no longer.” 

She then poured into the ear of the astonished Emilius, the tale of 
the birth of the child of Constance, and its exchange for the dead in- 
fant of the duchess; the mark on the child, and every minute cir- 
cumstance relating to the affair. Herclearness and precision in the 
recital, presented a remarkable contrast to the confusion of her ideas 
on other subjects. 

Emilius hastened to the clergyman and physician, and, carefully 
avoiding giving them a suspicion of the exchange, found every other 
point confirmed. 

On the following day he was closeted two hours with the duke, and 
on leaving him found his servant returned from the tower with the mese 
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sage of the countess. This message was also communicated to the 
duke, and in half-an-hour afterwards, De Mansfeldt was on his way to 
the prison of Constance. 

He arrived about four o’clock on a fine summer afternoon, and was 
received with profound respect by the jailer and his wife, who came 
halfway down the hill to meet him. 

‘* How is the Lady Constance?” was his first inquiry ; the woman 
shook her head. 

‘‘We were, sir, thinking of sending to you for a doctor; for it was 
not until she came out of the top room, and we saw her down and 
about, that we found how weak and ill she really is. She was always 
so uncomplaining, her eyes were so bright, and the colour on her 
cheeks so fine, that we thought nothing of much consequence was the 
matter with her.” 

‘* Nor is there,” said the husband; ‘ she’ll soon come round again 
with good free air and exercise, and a warm bed, and all the comforts 
she has now.” 

Emilius shuddered to think she had ever been in want of such com- 
forts. 

** Does she know of my arrival 2?” 

“Yes, sir, we told her that we were sure it was you. She is in her 
easy-chair on the cleared path, for we can seldom prevail upon her to 
go in doors as long as she can remain out. Please you, sir, to 
come 2?” 

Emilius followed the woman, but as soon as they reached the path, 
and that he could perceive the easy-chair, he dismissed her, begging 
she would suffer no one to intrude on their conversation. He threw 
down his hat and advanced. 

His heart beat violently; he was about to speak to Constance for the 
first time for seventeen years; his last words to her (except the one of 
warning, beware’) had been those of the most tender and virtuous 
atlection. That interview rose fresh to his mind at this moment, as 
though it had passed but yesterday : her hand laid timidly on his bowed 
head, her blushing cheek and maiden kiss! The tide of warm feeling 
that had been suddenly frozen, and ever since been kept pent up 
within his bosom, seemed at once to break its bounds, to throb in every 
vein, and to pervade his whole existence. He knew not what he 
wished, nor what he intended, nor what he was going to say or do. 

Reclined on her easy-chair almost as on a bed, lay Constance. To 
court the cool breeze to her throbbing and burning temples, she had 
thrown all covering from her head, and her long black bright hair floated 
negligently over her: her eyes looked unusually large and fearfully 
brilliant; her form was so attenuated, that it had scarcely more than the 
weight and appearance of childhood, and yet its extreme loveliness was 
never more perceptible; her complexion was so transparent that the 
meanderings of the smallest blue vein were clearly visible; and the 
hectic glow of her cheek completed a picture of fragility and beauty 
rarely to be met with. 

Emilius approached and stood rooted before her: he saw at a single 
glance that this beautiful vision (for she was scarcely more) hovered on 

the very brink of the grave. 
‘* Emilius!’’ she gently breathed, as she held out her hand. 
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“Oh, Heavens ! that moment—that voice—that name from her /” he 
fell on his knee and caught her parched hand in his, pressing it to his 
lips, his brow, and his heart. ‘‘ Constance ! Constance! do I see thee 
thus ?” 

«Thou art my guardian angel, Emilius! the blessing of my early 
years, the soother of my last hour! Oh! had I but—no matter—what 
is it I would say to thee, Emilius? Here—take this packet, it con- 
tains—"’ 

“‘] know what it contains—your old nurse has confessed all—the 
duke is your son!” 

She trembled violently, and after a pause gasped out, ‘‘ He knows it 
then ?” 

‘* He does, and implores you to forgive the errors his ignorance has 
occasioned ! your property shall be restored ; you—” 

“‘ Enough—he begs my forgiveness and he has it: tell him I forgive 
him freely, fully, as J hope to be forgiven. Convey to him this packet, 
and bless him from me! Let my old nurse be taken care of—but talk 
not of my property, nor of this world! I am on the verge of depar- 
ture.” 

‘‘Not so!” exclaimed De Mansfeldt, passionately. ‘‘ Many happy 
years are in store for you—for us. Look up my Constance! my life! 
my only love!” 

He drew her head on his bosom, he encircled her in his arms, and 
held her closely to his heart, as though he would have imparted its 
vigorous life to her emaciated form. 

‘‘ Thou wilt yet live to bless me! Heaven is merciful !” 

‘It is,” she replied solemnly; ‘ behold its mercy in my death! my 
son acknowledged, and my head on thy faithful bosom, Emilius !— 
Faithful indeed !—faithful through falsehood unto death! Have I de- 
served this? No—no—no! Heaven bless you !” 

A tremulous struggle pervaded her frame—it ceased—her weight 
slightly increased, and her breath was no longer on his cheek. 

For a few minutes he dared not move or look—at length with a de- 
spairing hand, he flung back the long hair which had fallen over him, 
and with a groan of extreme agony, sunk on her pillow with the dead 
Constance. 

The duke secluded himself for a time on being informed by De Mans- 
feldt of the death of the Countess of Hartzberg ; and on receiving the 
packet addressed to him, he moreover ordered that every degree of 
respect and decorum should be observed at her funeral. 

The duchess appeared surprised, and asked why he acted thus; he 
simply replied, “‘ It is my pleasure, madam.” But he never undeceived 
her as to the error of their relationship, and always continued to pay 
her the respect and affection to which she had been accustomed. He 
adhered to De Mansfeldt as his wisest counsellor and best friend, in 
spite of the melancholy and solitary habits of life which, after these 
events, Emilius preferred and adopted. The rights of the duke were never 
questioned, but he prudently abolished by law for ever, in his family, 
the dangerous privilege of Left-handed Marriages. 
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A CHAPTER ON GASTRONOMY. 


“* Savoeway Kat oTréuray oOmITTOY Sal GuOKOY taKoy.” 
“| sing of saucepan, stewpan, spit, aud smoke-jack.” 


ComMEND me to the man who gives a good dinner. Such an envi- 
able acquaintance cannot be too highly prized; indeed, methinks I hea 
the gnostic gastronomer exclaim, where is he to be found? Happy 
ought he to consider himself who can boast of even one upon his list 
of feeding friends, for to give a really good dinner is a much more dif- 
ficult matter than mankind in general are aware of. How rarely does 
complete success crown the wishes of the anxious Amphitryon, and the 
talented exertions of his cook? They are both subjected to casualties 
which may mar their benevolent solicitude for the comfort of the guests. 
Alas! the odds are fearfully against them! — It is said, there are seven 
chances against even the most simple dish being presented to the 
mouth in absolute perfection—for instance, a leg of | mutton. First, the 
mutton must be good. Second, it must have been kept a good time. 
Third, must be roasted at a good fire. Fourth, by a good cook. 
Fifth, who must be in good temper. Sixth, with all this felicitous com- 
bination you must have good luck; and, seventhly, a good appetite. 
The meat, and the mouths which are to eat it, must be ready for action 
at the same moment. 

One of the greatest afflictions with which the giver of dinners is 
visited is the freque nt want of punctuality on the part of the invited ; 
for, by a lack of observance of this cardinal virtue, the intricate ar- 
rangements of the cuisine are completely annihilated—the comfort of 
the party endangered—the host’s reputation, or rather his cook’s, 
jeopardised, and a vast deal of pains and culinary skill thrown away. 
Whatever fashion and habit may sanction, I hold the want of punctu- 
ality to be an unpardonable offence, and cannot be sufficiently con- 
demned. It is rude in the extreme, and so closely allied to imperti- 
nence and ill-breeding, that the transgressor should never be allowed 
the opportunity of offending a second time. Some eccentric gentlemen 

carry this failing to a provoking extent, and will honour you with their 
presence pe rhaps a full hour after the time specified in your invitation. 
Out upon such affectation, say 1; it is an insult to the host as well as the 
guests. Avoid such late friends, gentle reader, as you would Alexan- 
dria when the plague is raging there—they are pests to dinner society. 

The term ‘“ rood dinner,” in its most comprehensive sense, com- 
prises much more than the actual fare to be discussed; there are num- 
berless concomitant comforts which lend their valuable aid in summing 
up the total of a perfectly good dinner; for example, the edibles may 
be excellent of their kind, and well dressed, but if the servants do not 
understand their business, and offend the tympanum by a profane 
jingling of glasses, clatter of plates, and rattling of knives and forks— 
if the wines be indifferent, clumsily distributed, and ill-decantered—if 
there be a paucity of plate, and a scarcity of crystal, the room badly 
lighted, the dining room too small for the party, and if you be wedged 
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in between two apoplectic “ convives,” as in an omnibus on a rainy 
day, with fourteen insides, why I should not pay my host the compli- 
ment of pronouncing his entertainment a good dinner. 

With all due deference to our continental neighbours, they know no- 
thing of this difficult acquirement—not that I deny the studied 
excellence and endless variety of their refined and delicate dishes. As 
far as the animal gratification goes there is nothing to desire, but their 
tables are badly appointed—their dining-rooms cheerless and ill-fure 
nished—the plate and glass execrable, and the attendance faulty beyond 
conception. Their wines I admit, also, are unexceptionable, but at 
large dinner parties in the French metropolis, they are handed round 
without proper discrimination by the host, and in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred the precious juice is intrusted to the care of some savage, 
in the shape of an attendant, who (especially if it be in warm weather) 
shocks the connoisseur by grasping the body of the bottle with his moist 
and greasy palm, thereby neutralizing the effect of the ice-pail, or well- 
regulated cellar, instead of dexterously poising the taper neck between 
the finger and thumb, previously encased in diaper. These are sole- 
cisms in waiting committed by ill-drilled domestics and vulgar-minded 
butlers in Paris as well as in London. 

Believe me, that England is the country for good living, and London 
the centre of attraction for good dinners, the focus of gourmanderie. 
We all know that the haute noblesse give good dinners; it is not of 
these I propose to treat; these are perfect in their way, and on a 
scale of magnificence unapproachable by any nation in the world ; 
but it is of true domestic living I write, such as is practised in families 
and by bachelors whose incomes may vary from one to ten thousand 
a-year. This I take to be the happy medium of society in general, and 
where more true comfort (magical word !), combined with elegance and 
luxury, are to be met with, than in the mansions of those possessed of 
colossal fortunes. In the first place there is no real enjoyment in a 
large dinner party. Of general conversation there can be none. Social 
intercourse is out of the question, and you may rise from the table 
without knowing who your opposite neighbour has been during the re- 
past, for what with branch- lights, pyramids of crystal, floral embellish- 
ments, and the epergne, you may seek in vain to recognise an old 
acquaintance through the intervening objects. Nothing is left but to 
seek for solace and amusement with those whom chance has placed in 
juxta-position with you. You may be seated next to a bore, a proser, 
a simpleton, or an intellectual personage, ‘c'est selon.” I have come 
in contact with all sorts. 

I remember upon one occasion asking an interesting damsel whom I 
had the honour of escorting to the salle a manger, if she would partake 
of some fried or boiled soles, when she with bewitching naiveteé replied, 
‘* T will take some fried, if you please, for they have fewer bones.”* I 
have puzzled myself ever since to discover how this could be, but with- 
out coming to any satisfactory conclusion. I have an innate aversion 
to large parties. A dinner-table should never be crowded. Eight is 

the highest admissible number—six, par préférence. Although a happy 
Benedict myself, I opine that a bachelor, blessed with an income of 
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two thousand a year, endowed with taste, discrimination, judgment 
and tact, and of a convivial turn withal, gives the best dinners. 

The late Dr. Kitchener stood pre-eminent in this branch of hospi- 
tality—unrivalled, I might say—no man ever understood the real art of 
giving a dinner so well as himself. The selection of his guests was 
his first care; their comfort and happiness were his sole consideration ; 
and with this benevolent fecling he brought those together at his festive 
board whose tastes and habits were congenial, and who rejoiced in each 
other’s society. This is the grand secret for organizing a pleasant 
party—and I need scarcely add that the worthy doctor invariably suc- 
ceeded—his reunions were the most delightful in London. The most 
celebrated wits and bons vivants of the day graced his table, and inter 
alia the late George Colman, who was an especial favourite; his inter- 
polation of a little monosyllable on a written admonition which the 
doctor caused to be placed on the mantelpiece of the dining- parlour, 
will nevec be forgotten, and was the origin of such a drinking bout as 
was seldom permitted under his roof. The caution ran thus: 

‘“Come at seven—go at eleven.” 

Colman briefly altered the sense of it; for upon the doctor’s atten- 
tion being directed to the card, he read to his astonishment, ‘‘ Come at 
seven—yo it at eleven!” which the guests did, and the claret was 
punished accordingly. 

A worthy uncle of mine—peace to his manes—was an old and inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Kitchener’s, and had the distinguished honour of 
being one of the doctor’s committee of taste, for which responsible 
office my venerable relative’s discriminating palate fully qualified him, 
The public are indebted to his research for that inimitable receipt for 
mock turtle soup, which Dr. Kitchener has published in his imperishable 
work, ‘* The Cook’s Oracle,” a volume replete with culinary lore and 
valuable information. By reason of my consanguinity with his fellow 
epicure, | was occasionally admitted as a guest at the doctor's table in 
my younger days, and there was I initiated in the arcana and mystery 
of good living. The transcendant merit of Dr. Kitchener’s dinners, 
consisted not so much in the profusion and variety of his entremets, as 
the uniformly surpassing excellence of the fare placed before you; for 
he was ever of opinion thai three or four delicacies dressed in perfec- 
tion, were better worthy of notice than a dozen dainties indifferently 
served. The following will serve as a sample: The soup was super- 
lative; if turtle, it was procured from Birch’s, but many of his friends 
preferred the imitation made at home; his favourite fish was turbot, 
which T never ate in such perfection at any other table; but this varied 
of course with the season, when John Dory, red mullet, and salmon, fur- 
nished their quota of enjoyments. These were generally succeeded by 
an unexceptionable saddle or haunch of four-year old South-Down 
mutton, boiled or fricasseed poultry, prawn curry, pdtés, tongue, salad, 
and vegetables ; when game was not in season, a splendidly-dressed 
crab was the appetizing substitute. This, with some “ fondu,” an 
omelette souffice, and a choice Stilton, closed the eating part of the 
entertainment. 

There was a total absence of superfluous ornament at the hospitable 
doctor's table—it was arranged with quakerlike simplicity, but there 
was every thing for use, and in abundance; the attendance was fault- 
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less, and the stimulating etcetera in the way of sauces of surpassing 
flavour, and placed within the reach of every guest—an example worthy 
of imitation. The doctor’s cook was of the softer sex ; but ifshe were of 
the feminine gender, her mind was masculine ; there was a vigour and 
boldness in her culinary conceptions perfectly unapproachable by other 
females. She was the “ De Stéel” of cookery ; and moreover, had 
the bump of gustativeness strongly developed. Dr. Kitchener was of 
opinion that good eating required good drinking, and in support of his 
favourite maxim, his cellar was stocked with specimens of the finest 
vintages—his wines were delicious, and selected with infinite judgment 
—the liquids were worthy of the solids. The worthy gastronome 
whose hospitable deedsI am recording, was a disciple of the old school, 
and was proud of his mahogany; and I very much question if he 
would have followed, or even sanctioned, the foreign innovation of 
leaving the cloth on the table after the dinner has been removed. This 
is One of many continental customs that have been introduced, and 
which, with all due deference, I conceive to be more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. However splendid and costly the damask 
may be, it does not warrant the total eclipse of the beautiful wood. 
Our dining-tables are made for show as well as use—the reverse is the 
case abroad—the French are compelled to leave the cloth on theirs, for 
the best of all reasons—they are not fit to be seen—losing sight there- 
fore of the motive which operates upon our continental neighbours 
for this habit, we copy the system in defiance of comfort and good 
taste. 

A French salon is magnificently furnished, light, airy, and elegant, 
and the workmanship of the ‘ meubles” elaborate and ornamental ; 
but a French salle @ manger is a very sorry apartment, desolate and 
cheerless to the last degree; the dining-tables are composed of the 
rudest materials, and in first-rate houses I have known the festive board 
to have been literally a deal board, covered with green-baize, resting on 
tressels. I hope to sce this truly un-English fashion abolished—it is 
chilling, unsociable, and uncomfortable—call it the force of habit if 
you will, but I never fancy I have dined if I do not see the mahogany. 
I am old fashioned enough to like to see the bottle passed with discre- 
tion after the edible process is finished ; and I am much mistaken if 
our indulgent wives have any objection to our sipping a few glasses of 
generous wine while they are discussing the relative merits of mantua- 
makers, and talking scandal over our heads. I am as great an enemy 
to any excess as the veriest tee-totaller. No gentleman will ever render 
himself unfit for female society, but in the name of good-fellowship 
allow us a bottle of claret and an hour’s rational intercourse with our 
fellow men. 

One of the most gentlemanlike hobbies a man can indulge in, is a 
good cellar; for I know not a truer gratification than being enabled to 
give a friend a bottle of fine wine. To me it is the ne plus ultra of 
enjoyment. I need scarcely say, that great judgment and experience 
are required in laying the foundation of your stock; and if you be 
diffident of your power of taste, confide implicitly in a respectable 
wine-merchant, and he will do you justice. Of all wines, Madeira 
demands the nicest discrimination in its selection ; the deservedly high 
place it once held in the estimation of connoisseurs, has been usurped 
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by Sherry, and it is to be lamented that it should have grown into 
comparative desuetude ; for of the two, it is incomparably the finer 
wine. An error has long prevailed regarding this long neglected 
nectar, which, in justice to my brother ‘‘ dons vivants,” I must expose. 

The unwary are led to believe that East-India Madeira 1s the 
best—this is decidedly wrong, as I shall presently show. The West- 
India Madeira is the wine par excellence—immeasurably superior 
in every respect—the authority I can quote in support of my argument 
is not to be disputed, for this important and little-known fact was 
communicated to me on the Island of Madeira itself, by one of its 
most influential merchants, under whose hospitable roof I was living 
some few years ago. He told me that the West-India planters are the 
very best judges in the world of Madeira wine, and purchase none but 
of the very best description, and whether consigned to them, or sent 
on speculation to the several islands, the very first quality only is 
shipped—the distance is nothing—a three weeks’ run, and if wine of an 
indifferent kind were submitted for sale, it would be returned on the 
merchant's hands. Not so with the*commodity sent to the East-India 
market under the attractive cognomen of * London Particular,”—it is 
a thin acid potation, a second-growth wine in fact, and as unlike the 
rich, fruity, nutty beverage of occidental celebrity, as a! horse 
chesnut is to a chesnut horse—of course I do not allude to private 
orders from governors-general, commanders-in-chief, and nabobs, but 
to the common run of wine with high sounding title, exported by cap- 
tains of free traders, either on their own account, or that of the retailers 
and keepers of stores at the various presidencies. 

During my short stay at Madeira on a voyage to the West-Indies, I 
discovered that there was a great difference in the price as well as the 
quality of the wine shipped to the East—that for the West averaging 
fifty guineas and fifty-four pounds, while the latter could be had at thirty- 
eight and forty pounds per pipe. The contented citizen in the inno- 
cence of his heart imagines, that a pipe of Madeira stowed away in 
the hold of the Neptune or Polly of London, and which has been to Ingy 
and back must, be superior, forgetting that if the wine itself be not ori- 
ginally good, all the voyages from the days of Lord Anson to the pre- 
sent time will never impart richness and flavour to any juice of the 
grape of a poor and thin body:—a genial climate and perpetual 
moun may accelerate the progress to maturity, but fifty tropical 
suns and as many trips round the Cape will never make fine Madeira. 
Lady Duberly’s elegant axiom may be justly quoted in this case, when 
snubbing her lord, she says, ‘* You cannot make a silk-purse out of a 
sows ear.’ You might as well attempt to convert table-beer into 
brown stout. With the exception of private stocks in the cellars of 
the East-India connoisseur, there is no Madeira equal to that to be met 
with in every island in the West-Indies, and to have it in perfection it 
should be drunk upon the spot. 

Another popular error and one which makes a thorough-bred West- 
Indian shudder, is that of decanting old Madeira wine, and leaving the 
stopper outs it is a barbarous system and cannot be sufficiently repro- 
bated. The fine nutty flavour so prized by the gastronomic planters, 
the indescribable aroma, the nosegay in short, is destroyed by this 
senseless process—your pseudo judge says it renders the wine soft 
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and silky, for which read flat and vapid. What would the genuine 
porter-swigger say to having his favourite beverage left standing ex- 
posed to the action of the air for some three or four hours before his din- 
ner ? Why he would write the man down an ass who committed such an 
atrocious act—the cases are parallel, and in both instances the spirit 
and flavour of the liquid are destroyed. 

The principal firms of Madeira have adopted the plan of giving their 
wines the benefit of the motion of a vessel by manual application— 
whole gangs of Portuguese are employed on the beach in rolling pipes 
and hogsheads of Madeira, thus saving the expense of a voyage, an 
with the same beneficial result—the undulating motion of the vessel 
being tolerably imitated on this vine-flourishing island; the merchants 
there, also bring on premature age by means of artificial heat, and it is 
astonishing how soon the wines ripen under the sweating process, as it is 
termed. Inthe West-Indies, as soon as a pipe of Madeira is bottled 
off, the planter stores it in a loft of his dwelling, with nothing between 
his dearly-prized supernaculum and the broiling sun but the shingled 
roof—the heat in these lofty cellars is intense beyond conception—in 
two years the wine is ready for drinking—rich, and ripe, and of a fla- 
vour unimaginable to those who have never visited the Antilles. 

One house at Madeira has adopted this plan, and they have a very 
extensive stock of the finest old bottled wine; the name of the firm is 
Leacock, and without prejudice, I am of opinion that their wines are 
the very finest that are exported from the island. This may be ac- 
counted for by their vineyards being more favourably situated than 
their competitors, for we all know that, on any large slope of a hill 
tilled for the growth of vines, one particular site will often yield a 
finer-flavoured juice than the surrounding ones; but be this as it may, 
the Madeiras of the Messieurs Leacock are in high repute throughout 
the West-India islands, and deservedly so, for finer wine it is impossible 
to meet with ; and were I to lay in a stock for my own consumption, [ 
should send to them for as many dozens as they could spare of their 
bottled nectar. The climate of this country is ill-suited to this gene- 
rous wine—the cold is its greatest enemy—and it would be impossible 
to recognise the same wine in London that you were in the habit of 
drinking in Barbadoes. I can give a case in point. 

Some years ago, J sent a few dozens of superlatively fine old Madeira 
to a near and dear relative of mine in this country—my late father. 
This wine was renowned throughout the West-India Islands, being part 
of the stock of the late Mr. Probyn, Governor of St. Christopher’s. 
I bought it at a sale which took place after his death, and paid a very 
high price for it, as much as twenty-eight dollars the dozen—but then 
it was such wine! Well, [ sent it home, where a heavy duty was 
superadded to the original cost; n’importe. It arrived safe, and was 
glorified beyond measure. The late Sir Herbert Taylor and Sir Henry 
Torrens (no bad judges) pronounced it the very finest they had ever 
tasted ; but notwithstanding such high authority, I can assure the rea- 
der that it was very inferior to what it had been before it left the West- 
Indies—it was not like the same wine. The best plan I know of is, to 
construct a large cupboard as near your kitchen-chimney as possible, 
line it with sheet or plate iron, pass a flue through the top of it, and 
keep this wine-press at an unvaried temperature of ninety-six or a 
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hundred. Keep your Madeira in it, and by these artificial means you 
will have your wine in drinkable order. J have tried it, and have found 
it to answer marvellously well. Some old East and West-India acquaint- 
ances have followed my advice, and have thanked me for the hint. 
Above all, never put your Madeira into a decanter—it is little short of 
sacrilege. Keep it in the black bottle, and never take the cork out but 
to replenish your glass. 

There is very little really fine Madeira to be purchased in London ; 
the best I know of is at Messrs. Calrows, of St. Mary’s-hill, Thames- 
street; it comes nearer to the Leacocks’ wine of any I have met with 
(purchaseable I mean) in England.—If Madeira is but little under- 
stood in this country, that amphibious delicacy, the turtle, is still less. 
I can fancy the uplifted hands and incredulous gaze of an fapoplectic 
alderman on reading such a startling announcement—regardless of 
offending the whole corporation, I assert it as a fact :—mind, I do 
not say that the soup, miscalled turtle-soup, is not a good soup; 
I am not so devoid of taste—it is an excellent soup, but it is not 
turtle-soup. I admit it to be a rich and savoury compound, in 
which some savoury morceaux of its godfather may occasionally be 
found floating; but the suscitating juices with which the occidental 
luxury is presented to us, are extracted from the hinder legs of a 
calf and an ox; the foundation, in fact, is composed of veal and 
beef, with a masterly introduction of appetizing condiments, which 
are both palatable and pleasing; but believe me, it is no more like 
the turtle-soup of the western hemisphere, than pea-soup made 
from that delicate vegetable in the spring is to a nankeen-coloured 
mess concocted in the winter, bearing the same name. The truth is, 
the turtle is too expensive a delicacy to warrant such a lavish expen- 
diture of its succulent nourishment—too precious to waste—Messrs. 
Birch, Bleaden, and Lovegrove know it, and husband the luscious 
treasures accordingly. 

In the West Indies, c’est une autre affaire ; the turtle are too plen- 
tiful to require the meretricious aid of stock and gravy. There the 
whole is consumed for soup, excepting the callipee; and I need 
scarcely add, it is exquisitely delicious. A turtle of eighty to a 
hundred pounds, is considered by all right-judging epicures to be the 
proper size and growth for perfect eating, and will furnish a satisfac- 
tory repast for some ten or a dozen lovers of this delicacy, although I 
have known three turtles to be slain for a regular turtle-feast, during 
my residence in one of the Caribbean Islands : viz., a chicken-turtle for 
steaks, than which a juvenile fowl is not more delicate; one of a 
hundred, for soup and stewed fins ; anda large hen-turtle for eggs, and 
calipash or stew, and from which also the never-to-be-sufficiently- 
lauded green fat is pilfered to fill up any deficiency in the supply for 
the tureen. Gentle reader, if you have any occidental acquaintances, 
cultivate them by all means to the utmost extent in your power; they 
are kind, open-hearted, and liberal to a fault; and if perchance they 
send you a turtle of the true breed, take my advice, do not think of 
dressing it at your own home (for which you will insure the cratitude of 
your cook), but send it to the Albion, the London Tavern, or Birch, 
and in return they will, any one of them,’send you sufficient soup for 
three or four parties. Give them the turtle, and whenever vou wish 
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to entertain a select few of the lovers of good eating, you can com- 
mand a liberal supply of matchless soup without the trouble or ex- 
pense that would have attended the abortive attempts of your own 
servant for one entertainment. 

This was the plan adopted by more than one of my own family, to 
whom I occasionally forwarded this dainty, and they never had reason 
to repent of the confidence they reposed in these celebrated purveyors, 
for they were liberal in the extreme in the quantities of unrivalled 
soup they sent in return for the animal—(is it animal or fish ?) 

The greatest delicacy in the West Indies, beyond compare, is the 
land-crab. I could fill a volume in writing of its multifold merits, 
but will not tantalize the reader with a description of this delicious 
dainty, although I must add that it is worth a voyage to the tropics 
to partake of it; and those who have been so fortunate, must have 
wished their throats a mile long, and every inch a palate. 

A good dinner is one of the greatest enjoyments of human life; and 
giving one, another. I have indulged in this gratification myself, and 
have some little knowledge of these matters, but since some kind and 
affectionate relations, with amiable solicitude, have placed my patri- 
mony in the hands of the receiversgeneral to the Court of Chancery, 
the power is now denied me. All I can do is to instruct my more for- 
tunate compeers in this desirable art, and may they succeed as well as 
I havedone! The great fault in giving dinner parties is inviting too many 
—hospitality should never be unbounded. This is observable particu- 
larly in families : the ladies, God bless them! wll have their way ; and 
when you have made up your party of eight, or perhaps ten (already 
too many), in your ‘ mind’s eye,” your better half coaxingly hints that 
you might ask the Tugmuttons, or the Lambs, or the Drinkwaters, or, 
in short, any family of your acquaintance not on your proposed list, 
invariably adding, ‘¢ you know, my love, it will only add two to your 
number, and the affair will be over—all our dinner obligations can- 
celled.” You give in (for all married men know it is in vain to hold out), 
and the additional two destroy the whole arrangement. If your table 
be not crowded, your servants have more to perform than they can ac- 
complish with ease to themselves, and satisfaction to your guests. The 
principal onus, however, falls on your cook, who by her mistress’s di- 
rections has a couple of extra side dishes to prepare, by which means 
all [the others are imperfectly attended to; it is astonishing how trifles 
will subvert the culinary arrangements, and upset the interior economy 
of the basement story. 

In my palmy days of dinner giving, when I was a bachelor (my wife 
will never forgive me if she gets hold of the New Monthly), my number 
seldom exceeded six, and never eight, and I had a sufficient regard for 
the presiding priestess of the kitchen never to order more dishes than 
she could manage with credit to herself. A bachelor has no business 
with ornamental pastry, or even very recherché dishes, unless he can 
afford a first-rate dog-cook—a chef with an income equal to half his 
rental. Give little, but what you do present to your guests let it be of 
the very best kind, and dressed to perfection. When I gave turtle-soup 
I procured it either from the Albion or Waud’s, the confectioner in 
Bond-street, which, by the way, is perfect. My fish I always had from 
Grove—a John-Dory, whenever I could get one—the true sauce for 
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which is the liver and roe of the red mullet, previously boiled, rubbed 
through a sieve, and incorporated with your butter. The flesh of the 
mullet, if I may so express myself, 1s inferior to many other fish, 
although if baked and eaten with the above sauce, it is worthy of its 
French appellation, ‘* Bécasse de mer.” I seldom gave more than a 
haunch of mutton afterwards, pethaps two couples of woodcocks, or 
some snipe. The mutton, however, I always took care should be 
transcendantly good, and no where can it be bought in such perfection 
as at Tucker's in the Strand. He has nearly all the year round a re- 
gular supply from Devonshire—the real Dartmoor wether. As the 
coachmen say, ‘‘it eats uncommon short,” and, in truth, it more 
resembles venison than any thing I know. Mr. Thomas, of Charing- 
cross, has occasionally a five year-old South-down, a haunch of which 
is worth the trouble of looking after. 

When I had a little knot of gourmands at my table, I occasionally, 
when the mutton was very choice indeed, roasted a neck of venison 
with it—the fat of the latter, with the close-grained meat of the former, 
is very pretty picking. Ninety-nine cooks out of a hundred do not 
know how to make gravy. They be-devil it with pepper and spices— 
ii should be nothing but plain, unsophisticated ‘‘ coulis,” the essence 
of meat; and if flavoured at all, it should be done with a couple of stale 
woodcocks, stewed down and rubbed through a tamis. This will 
thicken it and improve the flavour materially. Sometimes I varied my 
fare, and if I gave my friends a Turkey after the fish and soup, I sent 
it to a scientific poulterer to be boned, and all the tendons, sinews, &c., 
removed ; this, when skilfully performed, renders the Norfolk bird more 
sightly, and it is infinitely more juicy, nor does it prevent the judicious 
introduction of truffles, which, however, should be previously stewed in 
game glaze, for it frequently happens that this delicious bulb is not suf- 
ficiently done, which is to be lamented, as its flavour is destroyed ; it is 
tough and retains an earthy taste withal. These are little minutiz that 
the rational epicure will attend to. 

Too much care cannot be taken about the numberless etcetera that 
fill up the measure of a thoroughly good dinner. One of these is rarely 
sent to table in perfection : melted butter !—how many a dish of fish is 
spoilt by negligence in its accompanying addenda! It should be 
liquidized in a silver saucepan, and thickened gradually with cream ; 
flour and water are only used by the poor-law unions. There is more 
skill and care required in this simple admixture, than people imagine. 
Let your cruets be amply stored, and with the very best samples of fish- 
sauces to be procured. 

; Dr. Kitchener's universal sauce is an admirable as well as scien- 
tific compound, This, with some of Burgess’s anchovy, essence of 
cayenne (brickdust and mahogany sawdust are exploded), and the 
juice of a lime, will be found a very palatable accompaniment to fish 
of any kind. Cucumber, excepting with salmon, is destruction to a 
well-proportioned amalgamation of fish sauces. 1 frequently gave game 
dinners, retaining fish of course, but hare-soup, roasted pheasants, or 
gg ee ema yt or snipes, and perhaps a salmi of wild fowl. 
res and puddings I abhor, they are fit only for boarding-school misses, 
and medical students of strong digestive powers. A well-dressed crab, 
or an omelette, is admissible, and then let a fine ripe Stilton close the 
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feast. I have said I gave game dinners—for to those who are fond of 
it let them partake of this light and delicate food when they have appe- 
tite to enjoy it, not when the stomach is filled to repletion, and when 
they have virtually dined—it is throwing away a good thing. But, after 
all, good dinners are comparative enjoyments. Opinions may differ. 
What I might call a good dinner, a country squire would turn up his 
nose at. There is no accounting for taste. 

To resume: the error I have pointed out as regards Madeira applies 
to claret ; for some unthinking persons will pour it into glass jugs, if not 
decanters. It makes one’s flesh creep on one’s bones to witness such 
profanation—the delicate and fragrant bouquet is destroyed by this 
senseless invasion upon good taste; never, I beseech you, be guilty of 
such injustice to this truly delicious wine—there is never any crust or 
deposit in good claret, and you may safely pass the bottie, but with this 
special observance, never leave it uncorked. There is not any claret 
in France, I mean, of course, at hotels, equal to the wine in England ; 
itis all bought up by the London and Dublin merchants, and the pro- 
prietors of the vineyards dare not sell a hogshead, being under heavy 
penalties; good Burgundies you find, but clarets rarely, save in the 
private cellars of the noblesse and the wealthy ; the general run of Cha- 
teau-Margeaux and Lafitte on the Continent smacks amazingly of a 
mixture of Hunt’s matchless and red ink. 

For dinner wines, hock and sherry are to be preferred, a little cham- 
paign, of course; Madeira and claret after the meal is concluded. I 
am old-fashioned enough to like a glass or two of really fine old port— 
it is a generous wine, and when genuine quite as wholesome as claret. 
The best claret in London suivant moi is Barnes’s—it is splendid, and 
approaches nearer in excellence to what Adamson’s green-seal used 
to be in days of yore, than any I know of. Of good ports there are 
plenty, and it would be invidious, perhaps, to distinguish any parti- 
cular firm; and yet, if I were not afraid of offending Mr. Carbonnel and 
Mr. Arundel, I would say that Mr. Scott, of King-street, Covent-garden, 
who was formerly in partnership with Mr. Latimer, at Oxford, has some 
of the most delicious port I ever tasted. For richness and flavour I 
never knew it surpassed—it is, in truth, as pretty tipple as any private 
gentleman need wish to indulge in. 

On a future occasion, I may peradventure treat of French living, 
French dishes, French wines, their national chef d’auvre, coftee- 
making, and that delicious digestive, ‘‘ gloria’””—a compound which can 
never be adequately extolled, but which I have neither time nor space 
to commemorate at this moment. 

Sans adieu, then, kind reader! if the foregoing observations may 
have the effect of adding one iota to your stock of gastronomic know- 
ledge I shall be more than repaid for my pains; and if in the course of 
human events, we should chance to meet at the table of a mutual 
acquaintance, I will pledge you with all sincerity in a bumper of the 
best his cellar affords. , 

° 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED.* 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cuarp. XXXIV, 

THE DISCOVERY. 


Tuere was, besides Elizabeth, one other person of Mrs. Hubert’s 
party who entered the rooms with a spirit preoccupied, and neverthe- 
less awake in no common degree to a feeling of deep interest, concern- 
ing all that might chance to pass there. This person was Mrs. Ste- 
phenson. From the time she had met Mrs. O’Donagough at the house 
of her father, this lively lady had been labouring without intermission 
to obtain intelligence respecting the source of her newly-acquired 
wealth, together with every particular possible to be got at, respecting 
the position and manner of life of Mr. O’Donagough. Having an ex- 
tremely clever lady’s-maid, and a saucy French page, who could have 
worked his way through a deal-board as readily as a gimlet, had he 
expected to find either mischief or profit behind it,—having two such 
functionaries, both very devotedly attached to her, and bound in all 
ways to do her bidding, it is not, perhaps, very extraordinary that she 
contrived to obtain a few hints which confirmed her in the belief that 
good Mr. Willoughby’s suggestion of a large fortune having fallen 
into the possession of Mr. O’Donagough, was less probable than de- 
sirable. Inshort, she came tothe house fully aware that high play was 
carried on there, and was much inclined to suspect that Sir Henry Sey- 
mour’s intimacy in the family was owing to this. 

With a great deal of warm-hearted good feeling, Nora had also a 
little of that species of animated interest in the affairs of those she 
loved, which sometimes leads to interference more active than judicious. 
Most women loving and trusting a husband, as completely as she loved 
and trusted hers, would have confided all their suspicions to him, and 
trusted to his management the delicate task of discovering whether the 
man she had wished to see the husband of her niece was undeserving 
this happiness, either from his being a gambler, or an inconstant. But 
no, Mrs. Stephenson very greatly preferred managing the whole matter 
herself, and excepting her maid and her page, no living being had the 
slightest suspicion of what she had got in her head. 

For a short time after Seymour and Elizabeth had stood up side by 
side for the purpose of walking about a little, and talking a good deal 
to the various airs of a quadrille, Mrs. Stephenson took the trouble of 
moving from one side of the room to the other, and back again, and 
then a little on one side, and then a little on the other in order, to ascer- 
tain whether they appeared to be on the same sort of terms together which 
she had formerly remarked with so much satisfaction. It was not very 
long before she became perfectly satisfied on this point, and then she 
determined to take advantage of having completely separated herself 
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from her party, in order to penetrate to the card-room, and make her 
own observations upon what she might find there, without being inter- 
rupted by any body. 

The crowd that filled the rooms, and which at that time was at its 
height, prevented this manceuvre from being remarked by any indivi- 
dual of her own party. Frederic was not there: for Mr. O’Donagough 
having long ago ascertained that he was not a playing-man, had gra- 
dually, as his connexion increased with those who were, made himself 
less agreeable, and less observant, so that the acquaintance begun at 
Brighton, would have been a decided bore in London, had it not 
tacitly died away by mutual concert. 

Without any interruption whatever, therefore, the enterprising Nora 
made her way across the first room, through the second, and into the 
third, till she found herself within a few feet of Mr. O’Donagough, Mr, 
Ronaldson, their snug little table, and their very quiet game of piquet, 
She perceived a considerable quantity of gold upon the table, which 
surprised her not, but it did surprise her to observe that it was the 
simple-looking young man who constantly won every game, while her 
strongly-suspected acquaintance Mr. O’Donagough as constantly lost 
without manifesting any symptom of vexation, or indeed of emotion of 
any kind, 

Beside Mr. Ronaldson, and immediately opposite O’ Donagough, stood 
Mr. Foxcroft. To Mrs. Stephenson this gentleman was totally a 
stranger, nor would his appearance in any way have attracted her atten- 
tion, had she not observed that a slight smile which he endeavoured to 
conceal by passing his hand across his mouth, was perceptible each 
time that the elder gentleman counted over a handful of sovereigns to 
the younger one. She was quite sure, too, by the direction of the eyes 
of both, that whatever thoughts produced this smile, were in com- 
mon between Mr. O’Donagough and the gaunt figure from whom it 
proceeded, though nothing in the slightest degree approaching to an 
answering smile could be perceived on the well-regulated features of 
the former. 

It was just as she had observed this for the third time, and that 
some vague notion not altogether unlike the truth was growing into 
very shrewd suspicion in the mind of Mrs. Stephenson, that she felt 
her arm touched by some one beside her, and looking round, perceived 
Elizabeth Peters staring at Mr. O’Donagough very earnestly, while at 
the same time she was calling her attention with more familiarity than 
their acquaintance warranted. 

‘‘ | beg your pardon, Mrs. Stephenson,” she said, ‘‘ but will you be 
so kind as to tell me the name of that gentleman opposite ?” 

‘‘ It is the master of the house—Mr. O’Donagough.” 

“O’Donagough ?” repeated Miss Peters in a cautious whisper; ‘‘in- 
deed, Mrs. Stephenson, that is not his real name.” 

At any other time it is possible that this abrupt contradiction from a 
person very nearly a stranger to her might have obtained from Mrs. 
Stephenson a look of offended surprise and nothing more; but in the 
present state of her mind, nothing could be more certain of command- 
ing her attention than such a communication as this. She immediately 
passed her arm under that of Miss Peters, and silently drew her 
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through the crowd till they reached the landing-place on the top of the 
stairs; there, comparatively speaking, they were alone, and Mrs. Ste- 
phenson, after mounting a step or two of the ascending flight for greater 
security, turned to her surprised companion, and said in a tone of the 
deepest interest, 

‘‘Tell me, Miss Peters, for mercy’s sake, tell me instantly what it is 
you mean by the words you just now spoke to me.” 

‘“‘T mean, Mrs. Stephenson, that unless I am a great deal more mis- 
taken than ever I was in my whole life before, that person whom you 
say is the master of the house is Major Allen, a man that I knew very 
well at Clifton very nearly twenty years ago.” 

Never certainly did any lady in the act of weaving a romance and 
elucidating a mystery, receive a piece of intelligence more well-timed, 
or more completely germain to the subject of her thoughts. 

“My dear Miss Peters!’ she exclaimed, catching the hand of her 
companion, and fervently clasping it, ‘are you indeed convinced, 
fully convinced, of the truth of what you now assert? It is no idle 
curiosity which makes me ask you this; your answer is of real import- 
ance.” 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Stephenson, I am and I would not say it; unless I 
was quite sure.” 

‘But how can we account for no other persons having recognised 
him? Did not Agnes know that Major Allen? and I well remember 
hearing Mr. Stephenson and the general also, talk over that saine sea- 
son at Clifton of which you must now be speaking, and naming him in 
a manner that proved they must have known him personally. I think, 
Miss Peters, that it is impossible.”’ 

‘It is not impossible at all, Mrs. Stephenson,” replied Elizabeth 
Peters. ‘I well remember that neither Agnes nor either of the gen- 
tlemen you name, ever spoke to him at all; whereas I was the person to 
whom he always addressed himself. I was very young then, and did 
not find out till afterwards that he was not so gentlemanlike a person 
as he pretended to be. But I was more with my aunt Barnaby than 
any of them, and this man was certainly making love to her, though it 
did not come to any thing then. You may depend upon it that what I 
say is true—I remember every feature in his face, but most particularly 
I remember a wart that he has on the left temple, which the wig that 
he wears now is intended, I suppose, to cover; but while I stood looking 
at him he wiped his forehead with his pocket-handkerchief, and just 
pushed back the hair, so that I saw it perfectly. I was very sure it was 
Major Allen before that, but of course I could not have any doubt after- 
wards.” 

‘* And he calls himself Allen O’Donagough!” exclaimed Mrs, Ste- 
phenson in the softest of whispers, and suddenly feeling perfectly con- 
vinced of the fact. ‘ Nothing was ever so fortunate as my meeting 
you here, my dear Miss Peters. You will not I am sure refuse to assist 
me in the project | am bent upon, of completely unmasking this de- 
testable man. Jt would be a very righteous thing to do it, even without 
any personal motive—but I have many. Will you then return with me 
to the card-room—remain close to me—and without attracting atten- 
tion, even by a whisper, let us both carefully watch what is going on. 
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The Widow Married. 209 
You have already proved that you have a keen eye—I am not quite 
blind myself, and with your help, and that of my eyeglass, I fully ex- 
pect to see something worth noting.” 

Exceedingly well pleased to find herself of more consequence than 
usual, Elizabeth Peters expressed her readiness to do any thing that 
Mrs.Stephenson wished: and once more linked arm in arm, they re- 
entered the card-room together. 

By the time they recovered their position near the little piquet-table, a 
murmur about ‘‘ going down to supper” began to make itself heard, and 
a movement was already perceptible among the crowd. Silently press- 
ing the arm of her companion, Mrs. Stephenson very skilfully fell back, 
as if pressed upon by the passing throng, and ensconced herself and 
Miss Peters in a draperied recess, which contained a sofa, and which 
might by letting the curtains drop, be made exactly to correspond in 
appearance with the one window of the apartment, giving to the irre- 
gular room the advantageous effect of two windows, instead of one, and 
a niche, 

During the long consultations which had been held between Mrs. 
O’Donagough and her friend Louisa, concerning the most advantageous 
manner of setting off her ‘‘ beautiful rooms” for this great occasion, 
nothing had detained them so long as this puzzling recess. Miss 
Louisa was very strongly of opinion that the general effect of the three 
rooms altogether would be a great deal indeed more grand, by making 
it appear that there were two regular handsome windows in the card- 
room. Whereas Mrs. O’Donagough herself, remembering perhaps the 
days of Silverton and Captain Tate, declared that nothing could look 
so inviting as that pretty sofa with the draperies festooned before it. 
At length the amiable wife exclaimed, ‘* We will ask Donny about it.” 
And Miss Louisa was accordingly despatched to the study to invite the 
master of the house to the consultation. 

‘Well, Mr. O’Donagough, what do you say to it?” demanded his 
wife, after fairly stating the pros and cons. 

‘‘ It had much better look like a window at once, my dear,” he re- 
plied. ‘I don’t want people to be tempted as you call it, into sitting 
in this room at all. Nobody can enjoy a game at cards unless the 
room is quiet, and though I know just at first that the people will be 
pushing in and out, I am determined to have a quiet hour or two after 
supper, and IJ shall just lock the door, you may depend upon it.” 

‘“That is just as you please, my dear,” answered his wife gaily. 
‘‘ By that time all the people will have seen that we have got three 
rooms, and of coarse that’s all I care about it.” 

‘“* Very well then, that’s all right, but I’d rather you would make the 
recess look merely like a window if you can.” 

And so the discussion ended, Mrs. O’Donagough very obediently 
arranging the curtains of the window and the recess exactly alike. But 
about half an hour before the company began to arrive, while Mr. 
O’Donagough was giving some last instructions to Foxcroft in the 
library, and while the two Miss Perkinses and Patty were still indulging 
in some last looks, last pins, and last pinches before their looking- 
glasses above, the highly delighted mistress of the féte beguiled those last 
moments of expectation by walking backwards and forwards through what 
she loved to call her suite of rooms, and pushing a bench an inch one 
June,—voL, LIX, NO. CCXXXIV. P 
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way, and pulling a chair an inch that, in the idle attempt to improve what 
her heart told her was already perfect. In the course of these repeated 
promenades it oceurred to her that the appearance, both of the real 
window and the fictitious one, would be greatly more elegant, were 
their draperies partially drawn up, disclosing in the one case a small 
portion of a coloured blind, which she greatly admired, and in the 
other a very slight peep into her beloved recess, which though not suf- 
ficient to induce any body to penetrate its darkness, nevertheless might 
give the idea of some addition tothe extent of which she was so parti- 
cularly proud. This last improvement completed her labours of prepa- 
ration, for the three ladies from above entered the room immediately 
after, and their admiration of her and her rooms, and her admiration of 
them and their dresses, left no time for any more finishing touches, be- 
fore the company began to arrive. 

It was, then, into this dark recess that Mrs. Stephenson and her 
assistant conspirator slid, unobserved of any, during the interesting 
moment when all but the piquet players were pressing forward to sup- 
per. A slight touch of the finger caused one of the curtains to drop 
entirely, and behind this shelter they seated themselves, having by the 
partial elevation of the other a perfect view of the persons whose pro- 
ceedings they were about to watch. 

They heard Mr, Ronaldson’s petition for supper, and Mr, O’Dona- 
gough’s answer to it. They saw the ‘ tray worth having” brought in 
by the intelligent-looking Richardson. They saw Mr. Foxcroft, the 
only individual left in the room besides themselves and the players, 
quietly lock both the doors, and then. assume to himself the office of 
butler, which he performed with so much zealous gaiety that one flask 
of champagne was finished and another began before he attempted 
either to eat or drink any thing himself. Neither did Mr. O’ Donagough 
Share largely in the conviviality of the moment. He professed himself 
to be quite out of heart from his infernal beating—swore that he had 
never met with any one so completely his master before, but declared 
that if he sat up all night, and lost his last shilling, he would not give 
In. 

Mr. Ronaldson, whose head was not very capable of bearing steadily 
either his good fortune, or the good wine, was beginning to grow lo- 
quacious, when O' Donogough, perceiving that the champagne had done 
all the work he wanted trom it, at least for the present, brought back 
the attention of the young man to the business part of the entertain- 
ment, by saying— 

* Now, Ronaldson! have at you again, double or quits; double the 
whole amount of my confounded losses, or quits. Do you agree ?” 

‘*To be sure I do,” replied the young man with a jovial laugh. 
‘What do you take me for?” 

‘* For a very honest fellow, Ronaldson, who knowing he has got the 
advantage in play, is willing to let his adversary take a chance from 
luck! Just put that tray back upon the other table, Foxcroft—we 
shall have no more whist to-night, I dare say.” 

Foxcroft obeyed, and then placed himself, as before, behind Ronald- 
son, and precisely opposite to O’Donagough. It was then that Mrs. 
Stephenson, whose interest in the scene passing before her was now 
worked up to a point that made her utterly forgetful of the awkward- 
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ness of her own situation—it was now for the first time that she began 
to comprehend fully the value, if not exactly the nature, of the tele- 
graphic signs made by Mr. Foxcroft for the benefit of Mr. O’Dona- 

ough. It was quite impossible, unless he had turned himself com- 
pletely round, that Ronaldson could even be conscious of Mr. Foxcroft 
being near him; while on the other hand, not a glance of the eye, ora 
motion of the finger, could escape being seen by O’Donagough, and 
that so distinctly, that the mere act of raising his eyes for an instant, 
was all that was required to obtain all the information which it was the 
purpose of Mr. Foxcroft to convey. 

Mrs. Stephenson felt, as she said afterwards, that she would willingly 
have staked her own life, and almost that of one of her children, upon 
the issue of that game. Nor would there in truth have been any great 
risk in doing so. The event, as all must anticipate, was in favour 
po O’Donagough, who, as soon as it was ended, said very compo- 
sedly,— 

Well then, Ronaldson, now we start fair again. I have had a tre- 
mendous beating, nevertheless, nine games to three. However, I scorn 
to show a white feather! If I lose, my Devonshire estates must pay 
for it. If you will, I am ready to play you again for the same amount 
as I have now won, and I will tell you what I will do besides—for I 
can’t endure the idea of turning craven, merely because I have met 
with a better player than myself—I will go on with you for six games— 
just write it down, Foxcroft—I will go on with you for six games, double 
or quits every time—and rather than let you count me a craven, I would 
go on for a dozen so, only I think we shall have had enough of it by 
that time, and the party will be broke up, and we shall all be ready to 
goto bed. Do you agree to it?” 

Poor Ronaldson, who at the freshest hour of the morning would 
hardly have been capable of judging accurately of the nature and ex- 
tent of the proposition now offered so him, was at this moment as 
utterly incapable of doing so as if his age had amounted to one lustre 
only, instead of five. With a laugh that was very nearly that of im- 
becility he rubbed his hands, and repeated again and agai, ‘‘ Done, 
done, done.” 

Another, and another game was then played, of course with the 
same result as the last. The young man’s purse and well-stored 
pocket-book were by that time exhausted, upon which Foxcroft brought 
forth writing materials, and the half-sobered, half-stultified Ronaldson 
set his hand at the termination of the next game to the acknowledg- 
ment of an enormous debt. 

Mrs. Stephenson’s position now became extremely painful. Though 
perfectly certain of the nefarious nature of the transaction that was 
going on before her eyes, she began, as her embarrassment increased, 
and her spirits sunk, to doubt whether she would be able to prove it to 
others in such a manner as to exonerate the unfortunate young man 
from the effects of his folly. If not, she was conscious that in thus 
quietly looking on, and suffering their play to proceed, she was making 
herself a party tothe poor victim’sruin, A moment's calculation sufficed 
to show her that the stake, if again doubled at the monstrous amount to 
which it had reached, would of itself constitute a large fortune, and 
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the match which she had heard agreed for could be finished. As to 
any change of fortune in the event of the games being played, she 
felt perfectly assured that it could not occur; and thus, it her fears as 
to the value of her own evidence were well-grounded, she should be 
doomed, unless she summoned courage to interfere, to see a vast rob- 
bery committed, which it was most certainly, at the present moment, in 
her power to prevent. 

So earnestly had her attention been fixed upon the events of the 
card-table, from the time of her entering the recess, that she had paid 
no attention to the sounds proceeding from the ball-room, but she now, 
as the fourth game of the match was rapidly progressing to its conclu- 
sion, listened attentively, and became convinced that though the music 
had not ceased, the company were departing. She heard many names 
called upon the stairs, a door to which stood open in the middle room, 
and thus at intervals permitted the sounds to reach her, despite the 
closed doors of the card-room. The idea that she might, if she lin- 
gered longer, outstay her own party, and cause them thereby the most 
serious alarm, as wellas place herself and Miss Peters in a situation the 
most painfully embarrassing, sufficed to screw her courage to the fitting 
point, and as Mr. Ronaldson at the end of a deal said, in a trembling 
voice, ‘1 am forty-five to your ninety, O’Donagough, and the deal is 
yours,”"—just as these boding words reached her ears, she started up, 
and seizing her companion by the arm drew her with her across the 
room, overturning two chairs in her progress, and on reaching the door, 
the key of which readily obeyed her hand, she turned, and said in a 
voice much more distinct than she herself hoped for, ** Play no more, 
young man! We have watched the game and know that you have 
been cheated. Throw down your cards and play no more. Your pro- 
missory note is not worth a farthing, for we can both witness to the 
manner in which it was won.” 

Mr. Ronaldson had sprung from his chair the moment the two ladies 
became visible, and standing aside to let them pass, stared, much after 
the manner he might have done had he seen a spectre. Mr. Foxcroft, 
who knew neither of the ladies by sight, flew to the door with some 
vague hope of preventing their going out, and whether he thought they 
might be subsequently pushed up the chimney, or thrown out of the 
window, he probably did not himself know at the moment; but what- 
ever his projects might have been, they were rendered abortive by the 
door having yielded to the hand of Mrs, Stephenson before he reached 
it. 

Mr. O’Donagough himself sat immoveable, nor would it have beeu 
easy to perceive from his countenance that any thing very remarkable 
had happened. The triumph of perceptibly shaking his philosophy re- 
mained for his old acquaintance, Elizabeth Peters, who, recovering her 
courage the moment she saw the light streaming in upon them from the 
now fast-thinning rooms, forcibly drew back Mrs. Stephenson a step or 
two, and while several passers-by entered from curiosity, pronounced 
very distinctly as she fixed her eyes upon his face— 

‘** I should like to know, sir, why it is that you go by a false name? 
Your name is Allen. At least, you were always called Major Allen at 
Clifton, and that you know, as well as I.” 

On hearing this, and on seeing the many eyes which were by this 
time fixed upon him, the bold spirit of the umquhile O’Donagough, 
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now again Major Allen, was so far moved that he rose from his chair, 
and taking advantage of his accurate local knowledge, left the room by 
a side door which led to a back-staircase, and was no more heard of 
that night. 

Even the short moment occupied by these startling words of Miss 
Peters, was sufficient for the drawing together so many of the remaining 
guests around the door of the card-room, that something like a crowd 
appeared to surround it as the two ladies, still pale and strongly agi- 
tated, passed through it. Their only object was now to find some 
member of their own party who might assist their retreat from the 
scene in which they had played so strange a part; but her first glance 
at the rooms made Mrs. Stephenson exclaim, ‘‘ They are gone! Gra- 
cious heaven! What terror must Frederic be enduring on reaching 
home and not finding me!” 

Great, indeed, was her delight, when she perceived Generai Hubert 
approach with hasty steps towards the spot where many voices were 
already loudly discussing the adventure, which nobody understood, but 
which every body was endeavouring to explain. 

““Thank heaven!” he exclaimed, eagerly receiving the hand which 
the trembling Nora stretched out toe him. ‘* What does all this mean ? 
Where have you been concealed ? We have been looking for you in 
every direction for above an hour. Frederic is just gone, for the second 
time, to see if you have reached home!” 

‘“‘T have guessed it all! But for mercy’s sake ask no questions now,” 
replied Mrs. Stephenson. ‘Take me away, dear general! Take us 
both away! we have both suffered together! We have been shut u 
looking on a horrid scene for hours. Yet now it is over, I am thankful 
that we had courage to act as we have done; but take us away, I im- 
plore you.” 

‘“‘If we go now, my dear Nora,” replied the general, inexpressibly 
puzzled by her words, but convinced that it was no time to ask for ex- 
planation, * if we go now, Frederic will again miss you. Agnes is still 
in the other room—nothing could persuade her to leave the house till 
she was convinced that you were not in it. If you will sit down quietly 
with her for a few minutes, Stephenson will return, and [ am sure it 
will be better for you both. Miss Peters does not look so deadly pale 
as you do, but I feel her arm trembling like your own.” 

While this was said, the general supported the two ladies, whose 
steps very unaffectedly faltered, across the room which divided the card- 
room from the principal drawing-room; but on reaching the door of it, 
instead of finding the quiet he had offered them, they were met by a 
scene which rendered any thing like tranquillity in the neighbourhood 
of it quite impossible. Standing in the middle of the room, was Mrs, 

O’Donagough with her hands clasped, head-dress dishevelled, and her 
breast heaving with convulsive sobs. Beside her stood Miss Louisa 
Perkins, with a pocket-handkerchief at her eyes; while, with the ex- 
ception of one silent group which occupied a sofa in a distant corner, 
every individual not making part of the crowd now in possession of the 
card-room, stood around her listening to her lamentations, and occa- 
—— uttering a word or two of what seemed very unmeaning con- 
solation. 


‘* She is gone! Heaven only knows where, and for 


She is eloped! 
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what! Where is her father? He has got his hands full, I dare say. 
But for mercy’s sake let some body go and bring Foxcroft to me—he 
shall go... . Oh! dear! Oh! dear! Where shall he go? Where 
shall I send him? I have no more idea than the child unborn! But 
I am sure and positive, as I stand here, that it is that’horrid vile yellow 
man with the black whiskers that has taken her! Does any body know 
such a person as Don Tornorino? or Tornapino? or some such name 
as that, wasn’t it, Louisa? Dear darling, good-for-nothing creature as 
she is! I saw her waltzing away like one possessed with him, and when 
I asked her how he came to be here—for goodness knows I never asked 
him, she answered, dear, wicked, clever creature in her own droll way, 
‘Never you mind that, mamma! _ Here he is, and that’s enough!’ Oh 
dear! Oh dear! If he does not turn out to be a man of rank and 
fortune, I shall die and break my heart—I know I shall!” 


“Such were the sounds that from the crested pride” 


of the unfortunate Mrs. O’Donagough poured forth amidst a torrent of 
tears, and a whirlwind of sighs, interrupted at intervals, but not checked 
by the interjections of her hearers. 

‘“« How very distressing !” 

‘‘Poor woman! It is quite shocking!” 

“* 7 don’t wonder at her being so terrified.” 

‘Tam sure if it was my child I should die on the spot.” 

Such and such-like were the only sounds which broke in upon the 
expression of her maternal anguish, till at length, while the unhappy 
lady paused for a moment to blow her nose, the gentle voice of Miss 
Louisa Perkins was heard to say, ‘“‘ Do you think, ma’am, that there is 
any gentleman gone off with Matilda too 2” 

‘* Never mind whether there is or not!” replied the anxious mother. 
“* What can that signify compared to my beautiful Patty? And such a 
fortune, too, as her poor dear father told me this very day that she would 
be sure of—QOh ! it is too cruel of her!” 

All this, and a great, a very great deal more in the same strain, was 
uttered by the bereaved lady, sometimes sitting, sometimes standing, 
and occasionally lying at full length upon a sofa, and ever with the 
much-enduring Louisa by her side, till at length every individual at alli 
within hearing, became fully aware that Miss Patty O’ Donagough had 
decidedly eloped with a black-whiskered Don, and that Miss Matilda 
Perkins had eloped too, but whether with her, or with any body else, 
there appeared no evidence to show. 

Nothing but the consciousness that her interference could do no 
good, kept Mrs. Hubert at a distance from her really very unhappy aunt 
during all these lamentations; but quite aware that she could render 
no assistance, and being in a state of very painful anxiety respecting 
the unaccountable disappearance of her sister, she remained with Mr. 
and Mrs. Henderson, who were equally anxious with herself, silently 
waiting for the return of General Hubert, who had left them for the pur- 
pose of once more entering the supper-room, and once more inquiring 
of every servant in the hall if Mrs. Stephenson's equipage had been 
called. 

Much too occupied by their own anxiety to remark the absence of 
their hostess, they were not aware that, for the last half-hour, that un- 
fortunate lady had been employed upon the unpleasing task of con- 
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yincing herself, by various inquiries among her domestics, that her 
precious daughter had most certainly left the house without giving a 
hint to any one, of her intention of doing so, And as the black- 
whiskered Don (too well remembered as the first-floor lodger in 
Street) had also suddenly become invisible, it was but natural to sup- 
pose that he was her companion. 

Great, indeed, was the joy of Agnes and her friend Mary, when 
their two sisters appeared after their mysterious retreat ; and greater still 
was that of Mr. Stephenson, who returned in a few minutes afterwards, 
pale, vehemently agitated, and bringing the terrible intelligence that 
no tidings could be heard of them. It was then that Mrs. Hubert, her 
spirits being relieved from her own great anxiety, felt desirous of utter- 
ing some word of kindness to her aunt, but this now seemed to be 
rendered impossible by the earnest conversation in which she was en- 
gaged with Mr. Foxcroft. 

‘No, no, Agnes !”’ said Mrs. Stephenson, as she heard her sister pro» 
posing to the general that they should, before they left the house, exe 
press some feeling of sympathy with poor Mrs. O’Donagough’s alarm 
about her daughter, ‘* No, Agnes, you must not speak to her now! = It 
is not on account of her daughter’s running away that she is looking 
as horror-struck and terrified as you see her at this moment. Poor 
soul! she has heard worse news than that! But where are Lady 
Stephenson and the Nivetts, and where is your dear girl ?” 

‘* All gone home, long ago, Nora,” replied Mrs. Hubert. 

‘* Then for pity’s sake let us go too! ‘This is no place for us to re- 
main in! How kind you are to question me only with youreyes! But 
tired as I am, I am willing to tell you all our adventures before I sleep, 
if my poor frightened Frederic feels strength enough left in him to 
drive to your house for an hour, before he retreats to his own.” 

The whole party were, in truth, much too anxious to hear all the 
mysteries of this strange evening explained to leave them any me- 
mory of their fatigue, and they all drove together to Berkeley-square, 
though five strokes from the general’s repeater warned them that it 
was high time to go to rest. ' 

“* But who,” said Mrs. Henderson, ‘‘ could rest till this most incom- 
prehensible adventure is explained ?” 





Cuar. XXXV., 


CONCLUSION, 


Tue breakfast in Berkeley-square was not an early one, but there 
were other causes for this, beside the lateness of the hour at which the 
general and his lady had retired to rest; for General Hubert, under all 
circumstances, was sure to be in his bath-room by eight o'clock. 
Neither was it the protracted slumbers of his lady which retarded the 
morning meal; for though on this occasion he certainly left her fast 
asleep, 

“ Her waking eyes had seen the light” 


long before the clock struck nine. But it sometimes happens that bed- 
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rooms and dressing-rooms are used for other purposes than sleeping and 
dressing. 

The tirst object which greeted the eyes of Mrs. Hubert, as she opened 
them in consequence of her ears being invaded by a centle sound near 
her pillow, was her daughter Elizabeth in her robe de chambre, with 
her beautiful hair all collected in one nymph-like roll at the back of 
her small but finely-proportioned head, and her fair face glowing with 
an expression of happiness too vivid to suffer drowsy sleep to exist be- 
fore it. 

“ Will you forgive me, mamma? You have been waked by a kiss. 
It is I who opened your shutters and drew your curtains.” 

‘Is it late, dearest?” said Mrs. Hubert, rousing herself with the 
alertness of an alarmed conscience, fearful of having kept a hungry 
party waiting for breakfast.  ‘ Make the tea, Elizabeth. Do not 
mind me—I shall be down very soon.” 

But I don’t want you to be down very scon, mamma,” replied Eliza- 
beth, laughing, and blushing beautifully at the s sametime. ‘1 want to 
speak to you first. Let me be your lady’s -maid to-day, may I ¢” 

‘“Willingly, dear love !”’ said her mother, accepting an offered kiss ; 
and shrewdly suspecting the subject of the offered conference, she 
wrapped a dressing-gown round her, slipped her feet into her quilted 
satin slippers, and seating herself on the sofa at the bottom of the bed, 
said, ‘* Now darling, sit down close beside me, and tell me all you have 
got to say.’ 

‘Not unless you will dress yourself, mamma.” And going to the 
proper receptac les of stockings and shoes, she found all that was need- 
ful, and held them with pretty obsequiousness to her mother’s hand. 

Mrs. Hubert looked up into the face of her daughter as she took 
them; but the fair conscious girl turned away from the speaking glance, 
with that true feminine shyness, which 


“Would be wooed, and not unsought be won,” 
foo) > 


even to speak the words she had come expressly to utter. 

There would have been something pretty to watch, in the struggle 
between this shyness, and the wish to disclose the secret that was 
bursting from her lips; but on such an occasion a mother’s heart has no 
leisure for such speculations, and sympathizing with Elizabeth, though 
she could not quite be said to pity her, she threw her arm round her, 
and pressing her to her bosom, exclaimed, 

** Seymour loves you, Elizabeth! and last night he told you so. Is 
it not this you would disclose to me 2” 

The only answer for a minute or two was a fond clinging return 
of the embrace, and a shower of happy tears shed on the maternal 
bosom. 

“You guessed it, then?” she said at length. Ah, mamma! how 
cruclly we wronged him!” 

‘*] thank heaven for it, Elizabeth,” replied her mother, ‘‘and he 
may well forgive a wrong which had its origin in such feelings as ours 
towards him.’ 

“Oh yes, mamma! he is quite aware of that. 1 do not believe he is 
at all inclined to c omplain of that or of any thing else. Papa will be 
so kind as to see him this afternoon, will he not 2?” 

‘*And why not this morning, Elizabeth . 
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‘¢] don’t know, mamma. Henry said the afternoon.” 

‘‘T suppose he must have some business, then,” observed Mrs. Hu- 
bert; ‘‘ for of course he must be very anxious to see your father.” 

“6 He is very anxious, my dear mother, and very anxious to see you 

too,” replied ‘Elizabeth, in a pleading tone. ‘Indeed, indeed, you 
must never suspect him again of feeling any thing that he ought not to 
feel.” 
From this point the conversation proceeded with about equal plea- 
sure to both parties, and it was not till a multitude of pleasant things 
had been said and listened to, that Mrs. Hubert stopped the course of 
them, by exclaiming, 

“Tam very glad, Elizabeth, that this explanation took place between 
you last night! I should have felt more perfectly ashamed of our suspi- 
cions, I think, than I do now, if the first removal of them from your 
mind had been produced by an event of which you are still both 
ignorant, instead of by the much more agreeable mode of his confessing 
his affection for you. 

‘¢ What event, mamma?” demanded Elizabeth. 

‘‘Our unfortunate cousin Patty eloped last night from her father’s 
house,’’ replied Mrs. Hubert. 

‘‘Oh, mother! Have I not reason to be glad that I had courage 
enough 'to go to the party last night? You know not—oh ! you can 
never know how I dreaded it! But 1 thought it was right—I thought 
it was less weak, less indelicate than remaining at home to weep over 
departed hopes, which I then thought I must have had no right to form. 
Had I yielded to this weakness, mother, might it not have been said 
that he only proposed to me because he had lost her ?” 

““T don’t know, my dear,” replied her mother, laughing; ‘¢ it is 
strange how much darkness may be dispelled by one little gleam of 
light. It now seems to me to have been so perfectly absurd in us all to 
imagine for a moment that Sir Henry Seymour could be in love with 
Patty O’Donagough, that the idea no longer appears admissible. 
But what I might have thought without this gleam of light 1 know 
not.” 

“T wish, mamma,” said Elizabeth, ‘ that you would tell papa what 
has happened before I see him at breakfast. You are all but dressed 
now ; may I send Claridge to tell him that you wish to see him in your 
dressing-room ? a 

6 And why not tell him yourself, dearest ?” 

“* Because I do not like to see him again till he knows all.” 

‘“* Well then, send Claridge to him.” 

. . * * * 

It was with feelings of happiness as pure and unmixed as those of her 
young daughter, that Mrs. Hubert communicated to her husband the 
disclosure which had been made to her, but to her very great disap- 
pointment, he shook his head ominously as he listened to her. 

‘“ My dearest Hubert! Are you not pleased by this news ?” said she, 
looking anxiously in his face. ‘I trust in heaven that you know no- 
thing against this young man, for that our Elizabeth’s happiness de- 
pends upon him is most certain.” 

‘* Agnes!” he replied, ‘‘ I doubt if I have feelings of much stronger 
partiality towards my own sons, than I have felt “towards Sir Henry 
Seymour. I have liked and loved the boy from childhood upwards ; 
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and though from a feeling of respect for Sir Edward, I never uttered 
the opinion, I blamed much less than I sympathized with the feelings 
of the ardent young man, when he rebelled against the authorit 
which insisted upon his submitting to a routine of education for ick 
he was not fitted. Therefore I freely allow that all the ill-behaviour 
of which we heard so much before he reappeared from his self-banish- 
ment, has left no painful impression on my mind whatever. No, Agnes, 
it is what has happened since has displeased me. As to the idea that 
Henry Seymour intended to marry our red-cheeked young cousin, I 
never entertained it for a moment, but that he has paid her a very un- 
warrantable degree of attention I do believe; and this, whether it pro- 
ceeded from fun or fondness, is equally at variance with the character [ 
should desire to find in the husband of Elizabeth.” 

‘| should agree with you perfectly, Hubert, did I believe it. But 
what better authority have we for this unwarrantable degree of atten- 
tion, than for Lord Mucklebury’s history of the intended marriage? If 
you reject the one, I cannot understand how you can receive the 
other.” 

‘* Because in the one case I have no proof, nor ever had any, 
beyond vague report, while in the other I have the evidence of Sir 
Edward.” 

“On what occasion, Hubert 2?” 

‘* The occasion to which I particularly allude occurred but yesterday. 
You know he was detained at St. James’s till long after you left it, and 
in coming away he saw Sir Henry Seymour and Miss O’Donagough 
arm-in-arm and ¢¢te-d-téte at the bottom of the staircase, as no lady 
and gentleman could possibly be seen without drawing upon them- 
selves a degree of observation that Sir Henry Seymour ought to have 
been desirous to avoid.” 

‘‘ Believe me, Montagu, I can explain all that to you ;” and Mrs. 
Hubert described with the most graphic truth Sir Henry’s enforced 
surrender of herself and daughter, in consequence of the manceuvring 
of Mrs O’Donagough. 

“1 confess,” she added, ‘that at the time I was very angry with 
him, because it seemed to me that no man could feel himself obliged to 
yield such very civil acquiescence to any arrangement that did not 
accord with his inclination. But surely the declaration of last night 
is sufficient to convince us that it was no partiality of any kind for 
Miss O’Donagough which induced him to yield to my unfortunate 
aunt’s attack upon him.” 

‘* After all that has passed between us on the subject, my dearest 
Agnes, you will not think me too completely a convert to the opinions 
of aunt Betsy, if I confess to you that what I most object to in the 
business is Sir Henry Seymour's having any acquaintance at all with 
the O’Donagoughs or the Allens, or whatever their real names may be. 
The case was far different with us, dear love, when Mrs. Compton 
blamed us so severely for our civilities to them at Brighton. In our 
case the alternative was a rude and almost cruel avoidance of a very 
near relation; but no such apology can be offered in the case of Sey- 
mour. In the highest paroxysm of her displeasure, aunt Betsy never 
suspected either of us of seeking their society from preference. We, 
however, can by no possibility assign any other cause for the familiar 
intercourse which has unquestionably existed between them and Sir 
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Henry. I have never encountered this wretch O’Donagough Allen 
any where without his alluding to Seymour’s having recently dined with 
him. More than once I have questioned the young man, with as great 
an air of indifference as I could assume, to ascertain whether the state- 
ment were true or not. And though he certainly stammered, and co- 
loured, and looked very heartily ashamed (which in my judgment by 
no means made the matter better), he never denied that it was true. I 
do not like this, Agnes. It shows a species of coarseness, or at best of 
indifference in the selection of acquaintance, which your Elizabeth, 
dearest, is as little likely to relish as her sweet mother.” 

Mrs. Hubert sighed deeply. There was too much apparent truth in 
these painful observations for her to attempt to reason them away; yet 
she felt that if they were to be the means of separating Sir Henry and 
Elizabeth, they would bring a degree of certain misery greatly dispro- 

ortioned to their importance. 

As usual, her husband seemed to read her thoughts, for he added 
immediately, ‘‘ Do not, however, fancy, my dear love, that I have any 
desire to separate these young hearts. It would be making poor Henry 
pay a heavier penalty for his folly than it deserves, but I think you 
will agree with me in advocating a longer period of probation and de- 
lay than would have been necessary had there been no such symptoms 
of levity. The adventures of last night, of all which he is probably 
still ignorant, will assist pretty effectually in opening his eyes to the 
character of his strangely-chosen friends. Let not our dear girl have 
her feelings wounded by a single word of all this.” 

The breakfast, at which the young Emily and her good governess 
were present, passed off as such agitating meetings should always be 
permitted to do, A look, a smile, a silent kiss, said all that it was ne- 
cessary to say, and when it was ended, Elizabeth retired to her own 
room, astonished at her own composure, and capable of enjoying with- 
out any drawback whatever, the dear delight of meditating for the first 
time with the privileged freedom of sanctioned love upon the unspeak- 
able happiness that awaited her. 

When General Hubert and his wife were again left alone, Elizabeth and 
Sir Henry were for a moment forgotten, while they discussed together 
the terrible discoveries of the previous night. The testimony of Mrs, 
Stephenson and Miss Peters was too clear to leave the slightest doubt 
respecting the character of the man with whom ‘“ the widow Barnaby” 
had connected herself, nor had they either of them any doubt that he 
was in truth the identical Major Allen who had 


——“ caused them both so great annoy,” 


nineteen long years ago at Clifton. It wanted, now, no warning voice 
from aunt Betsy to awaken the general to the necessity of separating 
himself and his family now and for ever, from all intercourse with so 
infamous a personage. But he half-frightened the gentle Agnes, by 
telling her that he was expecting Frederic Stephenson to call upon him 
for the express purpose of paying a visit in Curzon-street. 

‘“‘ We mean to tell him,” said the general, ‘ that we recommend his 
immediately taking measures to leave the country, in order to avoid the 
dangers of a legal process which would be very likely to terminate in 
his being obliged to do so in a much less agreeable way.” 
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‘«“ Would it not be better, Hubert, to leave him to his own devices ?” 
said his wife. 

‘No, Agnes; not in this country at least. He cannot be permitted 
to remain here after the double discovery of last night. Frederic is 
extremely anxious that he should be off immediately, for as long as he 
remains in the country, he will be living in dread of his wife's being 
called into a court of justice, to give evidence of the fraud of which 
she was a witness. Miss Peters too will live under the same terror; and 
indeed, Agnes, I think it desirable for all our sakes, that he should leave 
England, as early and as quietly as possible.” 

‘‘ You cannot doubt my being of the same opinion, Montagu,” 
replied Mrs. Hubert. ‘‘ 1 only dreaded for you the extremely disagree- 
able operation of telling him so.” 

‘‘ Fear not for that, Agnes. The visit will be a very short one, depend 
upon it. Besides the real motive, we have the ostensible one, you 
know, of inquiring if they have received any news of Miss O’Dona- 
gough.” 

Mr. Stephenson was punctual to his appointment, and the two gen- 
tlemen set out together for Curzon-street. To the question, “Is Mr. 
O’Donagough at home?” the answer given was, ‘‘ No sir,” short and 
decided. 

‘* Is Mrs. O’Donagough at home ?” 

‘‘T don’t know, sir,”” was the hesitating reply. 

‘“‘ Be so good as to tell her that a gentleman wishes to see her on 
very particular business.” 

‘Please to walk in, sir,” said the small and incautious page, 
opening the dining-room door for them, and then galloping up the 
stairs. 

““ We had better follow him, Frederic, or the affair will be endless,” 
suggested the general. 

‘*] agree with you,”’ answered his companion ; and before the little 
page had half delivered his message, General Hubert and Mr. Ste- 
phenson were in the room. 

The business which had brought them there was more likely to arrive 
at a speedy conclusion than they had hoped for when they entered it, 
for greatly to their surprise they found assembled in the second draw- 
ing-room, a group consisting of Mr, and Mrs. Allen O’Donagough, 
their daughter, the yellow gentleman with black moustache and whis- 
kers, and the two faithful Perkinses besides. 

‘* | will not apologise for disturbing you, Major Allen,” said General 
Hubert, advancing, ‘‘ though I did not expect to find you here when I 
entered. The business which brings us here is yours, and not our own, 
and cannot, as I think you will allow, be considered as an intrusion. 
But it may perhaps be more agreeable to you to converse with us in 
another room ?” 

Major Allen measured his two visiters with his eye, and then threw 
a glance towards the Don; but whatever his first thoughts might have 
been, his second, which are proverbially the best, induced him to rise 
from his chair, and with a very dignified demeanour to marshal General 
Hubert and Mr. Stephenson into the next room, the eventful scene of 
the last night’s misadventures. Nay, he even moved his hand in token 
that they might be seated; but this hospitable notification did not 
appear to be noticed, for neither gentleman accepted it. 
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‘«« My business with you, sir,” said the general, ‘‘ need not detain us 
long. A very disagreeable accident made a lady, for whom both this 
gentleman and myself are nearly interested, the witness to a most ne- 
farious transaction in which you were the principal agent. _It has also 
come to our knowledge that you are the same person, who many years 
since at Clifton was implicated, under the appellation of Major Allen, 
ina transaction which, if I mistake not, caused you to be sent out of 
the country. Perhaps, sir, as a citizen, I should be doing my duty 
better by mentioning these facts to a police magistrate; but I wish, 
from motives purely selfish I confess, that you should now leave 
England by your own act, instead of that of the legislature. But this, 
if done at all, must be done promptly. A very short time will pro- 
bably render it tov late. Are you ready, sir, to give me an assurance 
that you will depart immediately? If not, or if hereafter I should 
tind such assurance falsified, I shall feel myself obliged, however re- 
luctantly, to obtain the same object by a process that will not depend 
upon yourself.” 

Major Allen was, as usual, exceedingly well-dressed, and his wig, 
greatly relaxed in its wavy outline since he made his first appearance 
at Brighton, was a perfect model for the head of a middle-aged man 
of fashion. Though his visitors stood, he had seated himself in a deep 
arm-chair, and assumed the attitude rather of one who was passing 
judgment than receiving it. During the greater part of General Hu- 
bert’s address to him, his countenance might have been studied in 
vain for any expression indicative of what was passing within, but at 
its conclusion a mocking smile took possession of his features, and 
looking at each gentleman steadily in the face for a minute or two, he 
said, 

‘Tam really too happy in finding that my nearest connexions and 
myself agree so entirely respecting the little experiment in steam navi- 
gation for which I am preparing. Pray, sir (to General Hubert), re- 
member me very affectionately to my charming niece Agnes, and believe 
me to be your very obedient humble servant,, John William Patrick 
Allen O’ Donagough.” 

A strong emphasis was laid upon the last word, for the purpose, pro- 
bably, of making his auditors understand that he was aware of, and ap- 
preciated, the privilege by which every man has a right to designate 
himself by any appellation which he may choose to select. 

Having uttered this speech, he permitted himself the audacious gra- 
tification of another steady stare at them both, and then, rising with an 
air of great hauteur and deliberation, stalked through his favourite 
side-door, and closed it after him, 

Convinced that the business upon which they came was satisfactorily 
executed, the two gentlemen were too well pleased by knowing that it 
was over, to feel any inclination to quarrel with the manner of their re- 
ception. After a moment’s consultation, they agreed that it would 
be better to wish the unfortunate Mrs. Allen O’Donagough, for whom 
they felt much compassion, a civil “‘ good morning,” and therefore pre- 
pared to make their retreat by passing through the room by which they 
had entered. 

No symptom, however, of any feelings which called for compassion, 
seemed to exist amidst the party they once more came upon. Mrs. 
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Allen O’Donagough was lying at full length upon a sofa, squeezed in 
at the foot of which, perched Miss Louisa Perkins. In full view of 
the well-pleased maternal eye, upon another sofa, sat the yellow gentle- 
man, and Patty extremely close beside him, her arm lovingly thrown 
around his neck, while the fair Matilda, with eyes full of very melan- 
choly tenderness, and her tall figure sustaining itself against the mantel- 
piece, stood watching them. 

General Hubert was about to utter something like a friendly farewell, 
but Mrs. Allen O’Donagough gave him no time for it. 

‘‘ You are making us an early wedding-visit, [ must say, gentlemen, 
—but it is all very right and proper between near relations. Give me 
leave to introduce to you my married daughter, Madame Espartero 
Christinino Salvator Mundi Tornorino.” These names she read from 
a paper ingeniously attached by a couple of pins to a cushion of the 
sofa that was exactly within reach of her eye. ‘* You see, general, I 
have had the good fortune to marry my daughter before you have mar- 
ried yours—and to a man of extremely high rank too. Permit me to 
present to you , I beg pardon, permit me to present you to Don 
Espartero Christinino Salvator Mundi Tornorino, my son-in-law. 
Neither you nor Frederic Stephenson have any title, you know, and 
therefore it is, of course, proper that you should be presented to him, 
and not he to you. I am sure I heartily hope that my great-niece 
Elizabeth may do as well. But, by the by, general, I think it is but 
fair to give you a hint about that young scamp, Henry Seymour. It’s 
no thanks to him if my daughter zs married to a man of title and 
quality—it would have been all the same if his false-heartedness had 
driven her to marry a mere nobody, which with my high-spirited and 
exalted feelings would certainly have broke my heart. But it is not 
only his abominable falseness in love-making that I think it right to 
mention—I wish also to let you know that there is a secret which he 
has taken the greatest of all possible care should never come to any of 
your ears. You none of you guess, I believe, that the young scape- 
grace was off to Australia when his penitent fool of a guardian thought 
he had shut himself up somewhere, all in the dumps, because of their 
quarrel? When we were good friends together, he told us all about 
it; and if he had behaved as he ought to have done, I would never have 
said a word to any body on the subject—but he has provoked me, I 
won't deny it.” 

‘* How did you find out he had been to Australia, Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough 2 demanded the general. ‘‘ Did you get acquainted with him 
there ?” 

‘“ No, not I, general—but I know it just as well as if I had, for we 
all came to England in the same ship.” 

‘* And it was then that you became acquainted with him ?” 

‘* Yes, to be sure it was.” 

‘* Now then, madam,” said the well-contented General Hubert, ‘‘ we 
will wish you good morning ;” and with a slight bow to the whole party, 
the two gentlemen turned to leave the room. 

‘“*T say!” cried Madame Espartero Christinino Salvator Mundi Tor- 
norino, calling after them, ‘ don’t you forget to tell my cousin Eliza- 
beth what a famous lark I have had. She must be sure to come and 
pay me a wedding-visit.” 
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. . * * * 


On returning to Berkeley-square, General Hubert found his wife and 
daughter very anxiously gazing upon the outside of a large packet 
which had been just left at the door by the servant of Sir Henry Sey- 
mour. Rightly guessing that it contained a confession of the exploit 
of which he had just learnt the particulars from Mrs. O’Donagough, 
he fearlessly opened it in their presence. It contained more than one 
sheet of closely-written paper, and detailed at length, and with ver 
amiable penitence, the history of his escapade, the rebellious feelings 
which had led to it, the very unpleasant acquaintance that it had en- 
tailed upon him; and lastly, with all the eloquence of deep feeling, it 
explained how his ardent love for the general’s lovely daughter had 
rendered the idea of appearing more wild and ill-conducted in the eyes 
of her family than he had yet done, and induced him to endure the 
martyrdom of propitiating the good-will of Mr. O’Donagough in order 
to secure his secrecy. 

‘‘Then Sir Henry, it seems, has not taken more pleasure in the ac- 
quaintance than ourselves, General Hubert,” said Agnes, with a very 
happy smile. 

‘‘ Thank heaven that I know it!’ he replied joyously. ‘* And now, 
my sweet Elizabeth,” he added, fondly embracing his blushing daugh- 
ter, “‘I can tell you with a safe conscience that I know not another, to 
whom I could resign the charge of making you happy, with so firm a 
conviction that the precious trust would be executed faithfully.” 

Who needs be told that the young Elizabeth’s bridal was a gay one? 
When it was known as a certainty that the Allen O’Donagough family, 
together with their illustrious son-in-law, were actually departed for 
the United States, Mrs. Hubert ventured to write a full, true, and 
particular account of all their recent adventures to her aunt Mrs. 
Elizabeth Compton ; announcing at the same time that her company was 
earnestly entreated at the approaching wedding, and assuring her that 
she should meet there no nieces but such as she had too long honoured 
with her love, for them to feel any doubts as to her pleasure at a re- 
union. 

The delight of the still active old lady on receiving this letter was 
great indeed. She could not have died happy, and she knew it, so 
long as ‘the Barnaby” was an inhabitant of the same land as the 
Huberts. A dread of mischief and disgrace arising from the incon- 
gruous connexion perpetually haunted her, and in so serious a shape 
as very materially to disturb her tranquillity. But she now felt that 
the danger was over for ever, and’ immediately wrote an acceptance of 
the joyous invitation, in a tone of heartfelt happiness that caused tears 
of pleasure to dim for a moment the beautiful eyes of the bride elect. 

Of all the guests assembled at those splendid nuptials, there was 
not one, perhaps, who excited so universal a degree of interest as her- 
self—all sought to do the venerable and animated old lady honour, and 
no one could receive their honours more gaily, or more gracefully, 
giving throughout the whole day but one slight indication that she still 
could be a little mischievous, if she chose it, and that was by whisper- 
ing in the general’s ear, when Emily was assisting in distributing the 
wedding-cake after breakfast, ‘Do you mean to send any wedding- 
cake across the Atlantic, dear general ?” 
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PIRON ; OR, THE SMALL MISTAKE : 


A TALE. 


“ Pride will have a fall.’"-—Provers. 


Ir poets have a fault, which I much doubt, 
Since they from heaven catch their inspiration, 
It is,—’fore George, I do not mean a flout,— 
That they’re, as Yankee Doodle says, “‘ tarnation” 
Vain. 
The fact can’t be denied ; yet, after all, 
The fault may be perhaps exceeding small, 
Or none,—Que sais je? If I must speak the truth, 
To me ’tis plain, 
If poets had not vanity 
To cheer them with its ‘ amiable insanity,”* 
A dozen live ones might be reckoned, 
(1 will not name in sooth), 
With most ill-natured muses curst, 
Who’ve been so well belabour’d for their first 
Production, (so well broil’d and stew’d,— 
In one short word conclusive,—so review'd), 
That they would ne'er have ventured on a second: 
And thus I can’t be wrong, 
Or wanting in urbanity, 
In saying, if it were not for this vanity, 
** The world had wanted many an idle song.” 


But, vice or virtue, still I say ’tis so, 
And I will say’t again, 
Poets are vain ; 
Experience has proved it long ago, 
A race, beyond all others, most complete 
In self-conceit. 
None who on earth have coupled love and dove, 
Or measured longs and shorts 
But in their secret thoughts, 

Have prized themselves all mortal men above. 
There’s Horace,—he vain-gloriously has said, 
He'd “ knock some dozen stars out with his head ;”t 

Ovid, too, had the face, 
(In silly bragging, 
Behind his compeer any thing but lagging), 
To boast himself “ the glory of his race ;"¢ 
And Plato (though now famous for his prose, 
Once giv'n to poetry) said,—which sounds so odd,— 
Your poet’s something smaller than a god : 
But why, God knows. 
So (to speak level to the gen’ral ear), 
Our modern writers, as before I hinted, 
Of all they’ve ever spouted, written, printed, 
Are very little apt to “ think small beer.” 


There's nothing like example ; 
I'll tell a story, just by way of sample. 





* Amabilis ludit insania.—Hor, 
¢ * Peligne dicar gloria gentis ego.” 


















































t ‘‘Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.” 








Piron ; or, the small Mistake. 


Piron, a Frenchman, d—d to deathless fame, 
For bringing Jean Jacques Rousseau on the stage, 
And of immortal Voltaire making game, 
Piron, the greatest jester of his age,— 
A cursedly provoking epigrammatist, 
Though, on the whole, a rather poorish dramatist, — 
Piron, upon a time, 
Sought in the Bois de Boulogne’s shade 
To cool his spleen, or wed his caustic rhyme, 
All in the way of trade, 
To some new vaudeville’s pleasant tune, 
“ His custom ever of an afternoon.” 
There, at his ease, far from the world’s controlling, 
His “ poet’s eye in a fine phrensy rolling,” 
Like to a true French rhyming rhetorician 
(For, betwixt friends, French poetry 
Is all my eye), 
He dealt out many a furious blow 
*Gainst D’Alembert and Diderot, 
And, tutti quanti, each academician. 


When we once get among the trees, 
We're apt to indulge ourselves in reveries, 

And, in that happy case, 

To ourselves talking, 

“ The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 

Without a thought of either time or place, 
We still keep walking, walking, walking, walking ; 

And, if the weather’s hot, 
(It ts sometimes in France, 
Perchance,) 

We very easily get heated, 

And thus, at last are glad to find ourselves well-seated. 


Just so it fared with Piron ;—long ere he 
Had well lampooned the philosophe of Ferney, 
Roasted La Harpe, or Souard, to a T, 
At Marmontel had had his flout, 
Or done whatever else he was about, 
He found he’d trudg’d a pretty decent journey ; 
And having now for walking lost all zest, 
He was by no means sorry for a rest. 
Scarce had he wished it, when a seat 
His longing optics meet, 
By the road side, where without more ado 
He popped himself, and saved the customary sous. 


Seated, he looked around with much complacency 
On those who sat, or rode, 
On carriage-seat, or horseback stiff and grand, 
With all the pride and glitter in the land, 
And those who tramp’d it on the dusty road ; 
While ever and anon each passer-by, 
Soon as on Piron he cast eye, 
Bowing, took off his hat : 
When, with like courtesy to suit, 
Off, too, went Piron’s beaver to his foot; 
Which was, as Pat 
In his vernacular would say, no more than dacency. 
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Piron ; or, the small Mistake. 


Piron, surprised, delighted, 
As the salutes came faster still and faster, 
Kept bowing on (e’en beggars were not slighted), 
Nor wastes a single thought upon his castor! 
“ Gods!” he cries out, ‘* how every body knows 
Tom Fool ;” 
(Meaning thereby in’s heart, a popular poet,— 
That is a rule :) 
‘‘] wish Voltaire could know it, 
Or Grimm, the rogue ; 
Nay, it would much abattre 
The haughty forty, with esprit comme quatre,* 
To see how I’m in vogue,— 
I, Piron, I—l, qui ne fus rien, 
Pas méme, par dieu ! academicien,” 
This French you must remark shows pique, 
Mortification, 
Rage, vexation, 
As plainly as a pig can squeak ; 
And makes me every now and then 
Backwards rehearse, 
Old Virgil’s verse, 
Exclaiming in the uttermost surprise, 
“My eyes! 
Dwell there such little souls in mighty men !” 





At length an ancient crone 
Came hobbling down the road, with weary stride, 
Too old to walk, and yet too poor to ride ; 
And when arriving near to Piron’s seat, 
Down at his feet 
She dropped on either reverent marrowbone! 
A fishwife worshipping a man of rhyme 
Was never known at any time: 
No wonder then it worked on his hilarity ; 
‘Twas quite absurd, astonishing, and what 
Might have stirred laughter in a cat: 
What’s more, it proved enormous popularity. 
But soft, she moves her lips in whispers low, 
And what she says, the poet longs to know ; 
Some thing that’s to the action supplementary, 
Of course, quite complimentary ; 
So stooping forward, he inclines his ear, 
Near ; 
And hears she’s only muttering a pray’r ; 
Instead of, “ Piron, sir, God save ye,” 
Salve regina, or perhaps, an ave. 
ler upturned gaze directs his glance to where, 
Over his head, as fine as she could stare, he 
Saw a large painted image of the Virgin Mary :— 
He saw, and on himself his eyes let fall : 
Abash’d and humbled, as he inward fried, 
He cried, 
“So then, it’s not the Poet after all!” 
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* The French academy, to which Piron could never gain admission, 











SKETCHES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A PHYSICIAN.*—No. V. 


ON THE NATURE, THE CAUSES, AND THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 


‘¢ The best,” said he, * that I can you advise, 
Is to avoid th’ occasion of the ill ; 
For when the cause, whence evil doth arise, 
Removed is, th’ effect surceaseth still.” 
The Faerie Queene, Book VI., canto 6, 


6. WneEn we ascend to the top of the dome of St. Paul’s on a clear 
summer morning, and cast our eyes over the immense space which 
this still-expanding metropolis covers; and view afterwards at noon- 
tide, in any of its hundred principal thoroughfares, the heaving wave 
of human life which is unceasingly rolling onwards, we cannot avoid 
wondering that health can be maintained for a single day, in an atmo- 
sphere which must necessarily be impregnated with the accumulated 
pollutions of the dense mass of habitations and of animal existences 
which London contains. 

‘“* You talk of air in London !” said a ruddy, healthful country gen- 
tleman, who consulted me a short time since, respecting a disease under 
which his daughter was suffering: ‘it is not air which you breathe 
here: it is neither pure, nor elastic, nor clear, nor invigorating; it is 
good for nothing but to make a sootbag of the lungs.” 

Without admitting the extent of the remark of my facetious country 
friend, which so closely accords with the lines of Armstrong, 


“Ttis not air; but floats a nauseous mass 
a M4 ” 
Of all obscene, corrupt, offensive things, 


there is great reason for attributing, in some degree, the frequency of 
many diseases, more especially Consumption, in the metropolis, to the 
admixtures in the air, not to its impurity. ‘I am of opinion, however, 
that much more mischief is to be referred to the little advantage which 
is taken of the air, such as it is, than even to its admixtures; and, also, 
to the pains which are taken, by crowding together large parties in close 
rooms, to deteriorate it as much as possible. The insalubrious influence 
of breathing the air of ill-ventilated apartments, cannot be better illus- 
trated than by the sallow, squalid, scrofulous objects which are seen 
in large manufacturing towns, and in workhouses ; and although some- 
thing, it must be admitted, is due in these cases to improper nourish- 
ment and deficient exercise, yet much may be justly attributed to the 
condition of the air in these nurseries of disease. The embarrassment of 
breathing which occurs in crowded parties, however, is not only the 
consequence of the want of due changes of the air, but it depends also 
partly on the extreme heat generated by the numerous lights employed 
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* Continued from No. cexxxiii., page’ 118. 
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to give brilliancy to the apartments on such occasions; and which fur- 
ther aid the deterioration of the air. 

The influence of vitiated and heated air in evolving Consumption 
in those predisposed to it, and producing it in those who have no such 
tendency, is easily explained. The intention of breathing is to supply 
a certain quantity of one of the components of air, namely oxygen, to 
the blood, and to abstract from it carbonic acid, which would prove 
hurtful were it retained in the system; and it is only when these 
changes in the state of the blood take place that health is maintained, 
The bright colour, which the blood acquires in passing through healthy 
lungs, is termed its arterialization, because such blood is found only 
in the arteries: and it is essential that blood should be arterialized for 
maintaining the proper functions of the brain, and also as a stimulus to 
all the other organs of the body. Whatever interferes with this process, 
therefore, weakens the powers of life, and places the system in a condi- 
tion favourable for the production of Consumption. On the other hand, 
the exhalation of the carbonic acid from the lungs is equally important ; 
and when this is impeded, as in ill-ventilated apartments, and under 
the influence of depressing passions, or of the abuse of spirituous 
liquors, or of tea, all of which are equally hurtful, the nervous energy 
is diminished, and the habit brought into a condition favourable for 
the deposition of tubercles in the lungs. 

But it is not only in ill-ventilated or in crowded apartments, and in 
towns, that the predisposed to Consumption suffer from the state of the 
air; they suffer also from certain natural conditions of it—namely, its 
hydrometrical state, or dryness or moisture; its weight, as well as its 
temperature ; its electrical state, and the points of the compass from 


which the wind blows. 
a. Dry air, of a moderate temperature, is salubrious : it both invigo- 


rates the body, and imparts activity and cheerfulness to the mind ; but 
a hot, dry air has the opposite effect; it renders men thin, and, as Mr. 
Shandy would say, ‘* dries up all the radical moisture,” parching and 
mummifying the living body. Too much humidity in the air is equally 
obnoxious; but air moderately loaded with moisture, and of a tem- 
perature just sufficient to enable it to maintain its transparency, 1s 
favourable to those labouring under Consumption of the lungs ; in- 
deed, it is this condition of the atmosphere to which much of the bene- 
ficial influence of the climate of Madeira is to be attributed. Asa 
proof, also, that a moderately moist atmosphere is beneficial to the 
Consumptive, | may mention that, during the ravages which fever 
produced on our countrymen in the unfortunate expedition to Wal- 
cheren, those who were labouring under pulmonary diseases, lost their 
coughs, 

ludeed the general insalubrity of moist air depends in a great degree 
rather on circumstances connected with soil and surface, than on simple 
humidity. These, in conjunction with temperature and electrical 
changes in the atmosphere, most probably, in every instance, are the 
causes of the general unhealthiness which attends rainy seasons. 

Jt must further be remarked that moisture in conjunction with cold, 
is as injurious, as in conjunction with moderate warmth it is salutary 
to the Consumptive. On this account night air is always hurtful; and 
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from the same cause complaints of the chest occurring in some countries 
are rarely cured, even in the earliest stage of the disease, unless the 
patients be removed to a more genial climate. 

Changes in the condition of the air are always more or less hurtful 
tv Consumptive patients; on which account spring, with all its fresh- 
ness and budding charms, so justly extolled by the poets, and so 
gratefully appreciated, is a hazardous season. The evening air at that 

eriod of the year is generally cold and moist, succeeding to warm 
days ; thence it is always hurtful. The direct influence of cold humid 
air is most experienced on the skin and the lungs; it checks the 
exhalations of those surfaces essential to the well-being of the system, 
and lessens the sensibility of the extremities of the superficial nerves. 
When the air is much loaded with moisture and the temperature is 
low, it seems to oppose the changes, also, which respiration is intended 
to effect. Dry air, nevertheless, is more injurious; and the practical 
demonstration of this is, the necessity which experience has discovered 
of moistening the air of houses heated by stoves, by exposing water in 
vessels to slow evaporation. 

b. The influence of the air in reference to its weight is chiefly felt on 
the lungs. Ifthe medium barometrical pressure of the atmosphere be 
that which is best fitted for the function of respiration, we may pre- 
sume that every considerable deviation from that degree, or any very 
rapid change of pressure, is likely to affect the respiratory function ; 
and this must necessarily be augmented, when there is a predisposi- 
tion to disease present in the lungs. It is, nevertheless, extremely 
difficult to determine what degree of rarefaction or of density, or 
whether either of them alone, is productive of deleterious etlects. It 
has, indeed, been justly remarked, that ‘there is reason to conclude 
that the influence of the different degrees of atmospheric pressure, 
in disturbing the bodily functions and general health, is rather de- 
rived from the frequency of fluctuations, than from any state long 
continued, either above or below the natural standard.”* The proba- 
bility is, that in the state of the lungs which is the consequence of the 
deposition of tuberculous matter, a dense atmosphere is the most 
likely to prove injurious. 

c. The effects of variations of the temperature of the air, as dis- 
played on the function of respiration, are more strikingly obvious 
than those of either of the other influences to which I have already 
alluded. They change the balance of the circulation, and in mor- 
bidly influencing the passage of the blood through the lungs, they 
cannot fail to induce diseased action in these organs. Such changes 
havé been commonly ascribed to extremes of heat and cold; and 
although the influence of these has been greatly overrated, yet, it 
is carrying the desire of triumphing over common prejudices too far 
to affirm that such alterations, particularly when they are sudden, 
are not productive of bad consequences, and in a special manner, either 
directly or indirectly, do not aid the development of tubercles in the 
lungs; and consequently are to be regarded as exciting causes of Con- 
sumption. This influence of temperature, however, is much modified 





* Holland’s ‘‘ Medical Notes and Reflections,” p. 439. 
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by the conditions of the system, by locality, occupations, temperance 
and excess, age, sex, and temperament. 

d. The electrical condition of the atmosphere, although most important 
in reference to the nervous system, yet influences the pulmonary only 
in a secondary manner. If we had any accurate data for determining 
the action of eleetricity on the blood, or that any such action exists, we 
might then be able to trace how far it may be regarded as an exciting 
cause of pulmonary disease; but we are still altogether in the*dark 
upon this subject; and it is impossible to affirm that electricity, 
although in its accumulated state it instantly destroys life, yet, has any 
influence in producing or accelerating pulmonary disease. 

e. With respect to the winds, or the points of the compass from which 
the atmosphere moves, in reference to their influence on those liable to 
pulmonary Consumption, I have only to remark, that the dryness of the 
easterly and the north-easterly winds, renders them peculiarly preju- 
dicial ; and that high winds, whether hot or cold, are always injurious. 
It is not improbable, as has been suggested, that these atmospheric 
movements are chiefly due to electricity; and some striking proofs of 
this, in reference to the Sirocco, are detailed by Dr. Holland, in his 
** Travels in Albania:’"— 

‘“When approaching the coast of Ithaca,” says he, ‘ under the 
obscurity of a dark evening in October, after a still and sultry day, the 
wind arose suddenly and strongly from the south-east, kindling almost 
every part of the sky with gleams and flashes of electric light; vivid 
enough at intervals to allow the reading of the smallest print, and 
giving outline not only to the clitts of Ithaca closely above us, but 
even to the distant mountains of Santa Maura and the Arcadian 
coast.”’ 

This author adds, that in almost every instance he had witnessed 
similar electrical accompaniments of the Sirocco. If we may reduce 
these observations to every atmospherical movement, we need not hesi- 
tate to aflirm that the state of the wind is one of the first importance 
to the predisposed to Consumption; for, as nothing regarded as a 
general rule_is more important to such individuals than living almost 
wholly in the open air, they cannot be too cautious in guarding against 
those conditions of the atmosphere, which might tend to convert a 
beneficial and necessary habit into a certain source of evil. 

Hot winds are as injurious as cold winds; and although they are 
seldom experienced in this island, yet Englishmen, hereditarily dis- 
posed to Consumption, suffer from them in visiting other countries. 
An English gentleman who was recommended to travel to obviate this 
predisposition, was killed by the Samy-el, or scorching wind, which he 
encountered in Persia. On the coasts of Coromandel, and at Malabar, 
also, the hot land winds often prove fatal to Europeans who have the 
smallest taint of Consumption in their habits. 

These observations might be supposed to afford sufficient data for 
tracing the influence of climate in producing Consumption; but our 
information is still too imperfect upon that subject to enable us to 
draw any correct conclusions. It is indeed unnecessary that a climate, 
which may be productive of the most salutary influence to an English- 
man predisposed to Consumption, should be one in which the disease 
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is unknown to the natives. Even in our own country, perhaps, more 
is to be attributed to incidental circumstances, and to the influence of 
fashion in leading to an improper exposure of the body to atmosphe- 
rical influences, among the higher classes; and to the confinement of a 
large proportion of the labouring classes, to close and ill-ventilated, 
and overheated apartments in manufactories,—than to the [absolute 
agency of the climate in producing Consumption. 

7. If atmospherical changes have so powerful and, in many respects, 
so deleterious an influence on health, it is reasonable to suppose that 
one of the principal objects in clothing the body, should be to protect it 
from those injurious agencies; but this is often the least circumstance 
attended to, and the taste and the richness of dress are considerations 
of much greater importance than its utility. Men have been accused 
of over-clothing themselves ; and the prejudice of Dr. Cheyne against 
the use of flannel under-waistcoats, as tending to increase too much the 
insensible perspiration, is by many still perpetuated. There can be no 
doubt, however, that, with respect to clothing, nothing tends so greatly 
to maintain health as preserving an equable temperature of the surface, 
and nothing tends to ensure this more certainly, than such a non-con- 
ducting substance as flannel. In this variable climate in particular, 
and for those predisposed to Consumption, too scanty clothing is always 
hazardous. One day displays within its limits all the seasons, The 
morning awakens soft, mild, and salubrious, yet, before the sun has 
half run his downward course, the air feels chilling, and the coldness 
of winter closes in the day. If active exercise cannot be taken, the 
maintenance of the warmth of the surface by clothing is essential for 
equalizing the circulation, and preventing those congestions which occur, 
and which, by favouring the formation and deposition of tuberculous 
matter, tend to induce Consumption even in the unpredisposed. Warm 
clothing, especially flannel next the skin, is on the same account pecu- 
liarly requisite to those of sedentary habits and occupations; and 
another precaution ought never to be forgotten, namely, that the warm 
clothing of winter should not be too soon laid aside in the spring, nor 
too late resumed in the autumn. 

If the defective clothing of males be injurious, that of young females 
is still more so, and although sanctioned by custom, yet, in this country, 
it is far from being adequate to protect those who are in any degree pre- 
disposed to Consumption, from the injurious influence of the vicissitudes 
of our climate. This observation is applicable both to the chest and 
to the lower limbs, the latter of which, in fashionable women, are co- 
vered only with the thinnest silk stockings in winter as well as in 
summer. 

As there is nothing new under the sun, we find also that the fashion 
of displaying the shoulders of the ladies, which prevailed in the 
time of Louis XIV., is again brought forward at the present period. 
Without wishing to make a single moral comment on the custom of 
displaying without blushing, the female shoulders and bosom, I have 
merely to advert to it in reference to health; and, assuredly, were it 
the custom to have the chest fully exposed throughout the whole day, 
there could be no objection to it as far as concerns health; but when 
it is warmly covered up, as it usually is in the morning, throughout 
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the day, and until the evening, and then fully exposed, the custom is 
far from being devoid of danger. I have known instances where it 
has proved the exciting Cause of pulmonary disease, and consequently 
of fatal effects. It is perhaps allowable that the female sex should 
be as careful of their beauty as of their health; but it is proper that 
women should be informed, that the existence of the former cannot 
be maintained without the presence of the latter. The chest may 
have its full expansion, and respiration be carried on free from the 
smallest impediment, without that temporary exposure which renders 
the individual susceptible of risk from those currents of air and alter- 
nations of temperature, which so generally prevail in evening parties 
and crowded assemblies, in which ladies appear in full dress. 

More mischief, undoubtedly, results from the absurd use of stays, 
and especially from the present manner in which stays are constructed, 
the object being to compress the ribs laterally, not only to give an 
elegant curvature to the sides, but, as no shoulder-straps are worn, 
to keep up the dress; thence it is necessary to lace tight, and 
to let the under part of the cuirass, for it may properly be so 
named, rest upon the haunches. The action of the lower part of 
the chest is thus impeded, congestions take place, and the causes of 
Consumption are favoured, It is impossible with such pressure that 
respiration can be perfectly carried on, or the blood be fully arterial- 
ized ; debility consequently supervenes, the blood remains unchanged 
to a degree inadequate to supply healthy secretions ; and, even when 
no transmitted predisposition exists, the tendency to the formation and 
deposition of tuberculous matter is not only impressed for the first 
time upon the habit, but tubercles are actually deposited in the lungs, 
and Consumption is generated. If the individual escape this hazard, 
another may still await her; for if the pressure upon the lower part 
of the chest do not much morbidly influence the lungs, the evil con- 
sequences may display themselves on the functions of the liver, the 
stomach, and the bowels: or the spine may become affected, which is not 
only in itself a most serious affliction, but from the lateral curvature of 
its upper part, which often follows, the respiration becomes embar- 
rassed ; ditticult breathing on the slightest exertion, with short cough, 
and palpitation of the heart ensue, and Consumption is the result. It is 
unnecessary to pursue this part of our subject farther; the evils 
depending upon the present, and indeed the long-established errors 
in female attire are lamentable, but they have been so obstinately 
persisted in, that the prospect of a change in this respect, much and 
ardently as it is desired, can scarcely be anticipated, even by the most 
sanguine. 

Were it attempted to attack the evil with the shafts of ridicule, there 
would be little difiiculty in displaying the absurdity of the contrast be- 
tween woman, lovely and graceful as she comes from the hand of her 
Creator, and the sand- glass shapes into which she is moulded by the de- 
forming hands of the stay and the dress-maker. But as satire is neither 
my object nor my forte, I must leave its two-edged weapon in the 
hands of some one who is both able and willing to wield it in attacking 
this enemy of good health and life. 
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8. There is much truth in the opinion of Plato, that in order to preserve 
health, ‘‘the body should not be exercised without the mind, nor the 
mind without the body; a necessary equilibrium being requisite to be 
duly maintained.” The remark of the facetious author of ‘* Tristram 
Shandy” is equally true: ‘‘ The soul and the body,” says he, “‘ are like a 
coat and its lining; rumple the one, and you rumple the other.” This 
opinion, however, has been totally lost sight of by the moderns, and the 
custom of the present day is either to leave the intellectual soil untilled 
or wholly in fallow, or to overwork it to a degree which wears out its 
vigour, and not only renders it a barren waste, but also destroys the 
physical powers of the brain and nerves, and thence weakens the entire 
energies of the corporeal system. Even the otherwise praiseworthy 
solicitude of mothers for the future advantage of their daughters, often 
imposes restraints and measures which interfere with the operations of 
the animal economy, become detrimental to health, break down the 
powers of the natural constitution, and prematurely darken the scene 
of life long before the curtain drops. It is on this account that educa- 
zion may become a source of pulmonary Consumption. 

The principal source of vitality is the nervous system ; and in every 
instance in which the physical powers fail, the evil may be traced, either 
to some defective or to some overstrained exercise of that part of our 
frame. When any organ is deprived of its due share of nervous 
power, from too great a determination of it to some other organ, both 
suffer. If the brain be too strongly excited by intellectual application, 
the adequate supply of nervous energy is withdrawn from the heart ; 
thence the circulation is retarded, the respiration impeded, the animal 
temperature generally lowered, digestion deranged, and the assimilation 
is incomplete: the consequences of which are a languid and feeble pulse, 
embarrassed breathing, cold hands and feet, dyspepsia, emaciation, and 
a cachectic condition of the habit, with its necessary consequences, 
Scrofula or Consumption. That there is a corporeal over-excitement 
of the brain in intense thought, or long-continued attention, is demon- 
strated by the headach, and pulsation and sensation of heat in the 
head which always, more or less, accompany such over-exercise of the 
mental faculty. On the other hand, when the mental energies are too 
little cultivated, the brain, like any other organ of the body which is 
not exercised, ceases to be adequately stimulated, thence it loses its 
strength, and becomes incapable of supplying the quantity of nervous 
power required by all the other organs of the body for maintaining 
their healthy condition, consequently the whole system languishes 
and suffers. If this view of the subject be correct, the great 
object of education is to avoid either extreme, and, by the due re- 
stricted exercise of both mind and body, ‘to fit human beings for 
maintaining their social relations, and performing all their several duties 

in life.”’* | 

With exquisite nervous sensibility we usually find delicacy of frame 
conjoined, yet in the education of the fair sex, in the higher and the 
middle classes of society, how much is this morbid susceptibility of im- 








* Dr. Barlow—* Cyclopedia of Pract, Med. ;” art. Phys. Education. 
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pression nourished by over-attention to refinements, and the indulgence 
of every feeling which can administer to personal gratification! The 
individual is dandled into delicacy and disease ; she gradually loses her 
natural energies; a long train of nervous maladies supervene, the 
foundation of Consumption thus is laid, and, ere the noon of her exist- 
ence is passed, she falls a victim to the disease. Such is generally 
the result when, to borrow the language of Dr. Beddoes, ‘‘ the girl is 
taken up to be manufactured into a lady.” The great fault of edu- 
cation consists in pushing to excess at too early an age the advance- 
ment of the reflective faculties, and neglecting those of observation ; 
yet the latter are born with us, their development is coeval with the 
first beam of light which enters the eye, whilst the former have scarcely 
attained their full powers when the body has reached its maturity. Even 
independent of these effects, the sedentary habits which severe study 
of any kind induces, by diminishing the powers of the bodily frame, 
often prove most effectual exciting causes of Consumption. Such are 
a few of the errors in education which give origin to the formation and 
the deposition of tuberculous matter in the human system, and become 
the sources of Consumption of the lungs, even in those free from any 
hereditary predisposition to the disease. The influence of certain oc- 
cupatious operates equally in inducing the disease among the labouring 
classes. 

Every occupation which more or less loads the air, which the work- 
man breathes, with irritating particles, whether mechanical or chemical, 
is injurious in the highest degree to those hereditarily predisposed to 
Consumption. The author has witnessed many instances of stone- 
masons dying prematurely of Consumption, and this is particularly the 
case when they are occupied in fluting columns, which is done after 
the column is set up, on which account the mason has to work above 
his head, and thence he is more liable to inhale the fine dust which is 
separated in this process. At Waldschut, on the Rhine, where there 
isa mine of stone admirably adapted for mill-stones, Wepfer informs 
us that all the miners become consumptive,* and at St. Roch this effect 
of the inhalation of minute silicious particles is so constant, that the 
disease is familiarly termed La maladie de St. Roch. Few of the 
workmen attain to the age of forty. The inhalation of the metallic 
dust thrown off in the processes of pointing needles, dry-filing cast iron, 
and knife-grinding, produces similar effects; whilst the dressers of fea- 
thers, brush-makers, flax-dressers, and all those who follow occupations 
which produce much dust, in confined apartments, are equally liable to 
the disease. Dr. Knight, in an excellent paper, published in the first 
volume of the ** North of England Medical and Surgical Transactions,” 
mentions that, amongst two hundred and fifty knife-grinders in Sheffield, 
fifty-four laboured under disease of the chest.t The following table is the 
result of his inquiries into the respective ages of grinders and other 
workmen. 





* Observ, de capitis affect. 
+ It is a curious anomaly that the workmen in the government snuff manufactories 


at Strasburg, although they are constantly breathing an atmosphere of tobacco-dust, 


yet do not become consumptive. 
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This table requires no comment ; it speaks for itself. 

It is true that many of these tradesmen are addicted to the use of 
ardent spirits, and that such an addition to the irritation caused in the 
lungs by their employments is most favourable to the production of 
Consumption. It must also be admitted that the premature death of 
these workmen is not always the result of tubercular disease or Con- 
sumption, but it as frequently follows inflammation set up, in the lining 
membrane of the air-tubes, by the mechanical irritants inhaled into 
them; and even when tubercles are present in the lungs, the individuals 
die occasionally before the tubercles have softened and ulcerated. It 
is too evident, however, to be denied that when a predisposition to Con- 
sumption exists, or when tubercles are already deposited in the lungs, 
such irritating causes can scarcely fail to develope them. 

Sir James Clark* has properly laid much stress upon “the deficient 
bodily exercise and the want of pure air, which are generally united 
with sedentary occupations,” as the sources of tuberculous cachexia, 
or predisposition to Consumption, in many labourers, especially clerks, 
tailors, shoemakers, and weavers, whose occupations evolve no irritating 
particles. It is a fact that sedentary occupations, especially when the 
position is such as these tradesmen are obliged to submit to, occasion a 
dyspeptic state of the digestive organs, torpidity of the bowels, a lan- 
guid circulation and defective energy of the nervous system; all of 
which contribute greatly to the formation of tubercles in the lungs. 
On the same account great numbers of the females, also, who come to 
the metropolis from the country and engage in dressmaking and milli- 
nery, fall victims at a very early age to this merciless disease. In 
mentioning this circumstance, I trust that I shall be excused for digress- 
ing a little in reference to the fate of these unfortunate young women, 
many of whom I have attended in the course of my professional life. 
The story of one of them is applicable to many. 

Miss Chariotte was the eldest daughter of a Scotch clergyman, 
who had a family of two boys and five girls, with a small stipend and 
no patrimonial nor personal property. She had more than ordinary 
pretensions to beauty, and was graceful in her person; but her frame 
of body was delicate, and she had required all the care which a fond 
and anxious mother could bestow, to rear and preserve her in moderate 
health. Her education had been carefully superintended, and partly 
conducted by both parents ; and, with much solid knowledge, (as she 
was intended for a governess,) ornamental literature, and some share of 








* “ Cyclopedia of Pract. Med.,” Vol. iv. p. 313. 
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elegant accomplishments, had not been forgotten. Such was Charlotte 
at the age of seventeen. Although naturally of a lively and 
animated disposition, yet, there was a thoughtful sedateness in her 
demeanour; and, as she was well aware that the pressure of so large 
a family upon the narrow income of her father could not be borne 
when she and her sisters arrived at the age of maturity, she was most 
anxious to prepare herself to obtain the means to lessen their burden, 
and to support herself. 

At an evil hour, a lady, who had left the neighbourhood twenty years 
before, returned with a considerable fortune, acquired as a milliner in 
the metropolis. She was introduced to the manse; and, having seen 
and admired Miss , she impressed the worthy parson and his wife 
with the idea that Charlotte’s personal appearance, and genteel manners 
and address, were requisites which could not fail to insure to her and 
her sisters, as they arrived at womanhood, a handsome fortune derived 
from the same source as she had acquired her own. The old people 
listened attentively to Mrs. B—, and examined and canvassed carefully 
every point in favour of and against the scheme which she had thus 
suggested to them. The fortune which Mrs. B— had acquired was a 
proof of the possibility of its success ; and they knew that the daugh- 
ters of some of the younger branches of even titled families in Scotland, 
had been placed in similar situations ; consequently the employment was 
one which they conceived could not degrade their daughters. The 
young people, on the other hand, had opened their ears to the recital of 
the charms and gaieties of London, and, credulous to the utmost, 
eagerly longed for the opportunities which should place them within 
the reach of witnessing and of enjoying such pleasures. 

Every preliminary being settled, with the aid of Mrs. B—, Charlotte 
was taken to the metropolis by the worthy divine; and with much 
good advice, and a parent’s blessing, was left in charge of that lady’s 
successor, who promised to look closely into the state of her health, 
and to lose no occasion of rendering her happy. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the old man departed with a 
heavy heart. He felt certain instinctive misgivings, which the appear- 
ance of the young people in Mrs. ——’s work-room did not tend to 
dissipate: but he regarded this sacrifice to be a sacred duty which he 
owed to his family, and he trusted the issue to Providence. 

Too, too soon, a melancholy change was apparent: both upon the 
person and the mind of Miss , arising from confinement and the 
sedentary nature of the occupation in which she was now engaged. 
Instead of the daily exercise in the open air, which had hitherto sus- 
tained her delicate frame in moderate health, she was confined to the 
close and heated workroom, and seated in a half-bending position from 
seven o'clock in the morning until twelve at night; or, on many occa- 
sions during the gay season, until two o'clock in the morning, with the 
exception of the few hours occupied at meals. Her mind, equally 
unrefreshed as her body, found no congeniality among those with 
whom she was associated. Mrs. would have been kind and 
indulgent, but the inconsiderateness and the impatience of her fashion- 
able employers, rendered it impossible; and even the morning of the 
hallowed sabbath was often desecrated in the attempt to satisfy the 
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insatiable avidity for the earliest display of the ever-varying changes 
in dress, which caprice and vanity suggested. Night after night the 
poor girl retired to bed worn-out in body and depressed in mind, It was 
seldom that she procured in the arms of ‘ Nature’s soft nurse,” a tem- 
porary relief from the gnawing solicitudes which now overpowered her : 
and if, occasionally, worn-out strength could no longer sustain the ob- 
stinate vigilance of thought, her sleep was that of anxious and agitated 
slumber. In the silence and solitude of the night, fancy painted the 
comforts of the domestic circle which she had left at home; the rational. 
and instructive society of her parents and her brothers and sisters; the 
refreshing breezes of dewy morning, ushered in with the carol of the 
feathered songsters in every copse, adding to the peaceful and grateful, 
yet joyous feeling which these created when she took her morning walks 
round the little garden of the manse : and depicted them in such lively 
colours, contrasted powerfully with her present state, that her heart 
sickened. It was not wonderful under such circumstances,—her hopes 
disappointed and her health undermined,—that she sunk into a state of 
settled despondency. 

The change in Miss was not altogether unperceived by Mrs. 
——); but the pressure of her employment forbade her to look nar- 
rowly into the health of her young assistants. Miss herself felt 
the inroad which disease was making upon her frame; the act of 
awakening in the morning was no longer one of refreshment or enjoy- 
ment; the dawn was hailed as an unwelcome intruder; and the close of 
evening as only the prelude to a retrospective train of the most 
wretched nocturnal meditations. Still, even in the epistolary commu- 
nications with her family, she breathed no complaint of the feeling of 
solitude which hung over her and depressed all her energies; she 
spoke not of the intense longing for the domestic society which 
she nad left behind; nor uttered a complaint of the little sympathy 
which she received from the only person upon whom she had any claim 
for attention. It has been well said, that ‘there is an antiseptic 
power in an active benevolence which counteracts the putrescency of 
melancholy, and has, in some instances, proved an antidote even to the 
gangrene.of despair :”* but this, also, was denied to Charlotte . The 
only person in the establishment in whom she had found any reciprocity 
of sentiment, was a young lady of her own age, the daughter of a 
deceased officer: but she had suffered from the confinement and seden- 
tary nature of the occupation, and had been removed on account of 
ill health: thence, when she walked fout on a Sunday, the only day 
in which she was permitted to breathe the fresh air, she knew not a 
single being upon whom she could exercise a kindly feeling. 

Such a condition of mental and bodily suffering could not long be 
sustained with impunity by her delicate frame. The rose, already faded 
from her cheek, had been succeeded by a varying hectic flush, recurring 
especially in the evening: her countenance had acquired a pallid, 
sallow hue; her features were shrunk; a cough succeeded, and soon 
augmented in force and frequency, whilst her breathing was short and 
hurried on the slightest exertion. These were the harbingers of Consump- 














* Reid’s “‘ Essays on Insanity,’’ p. 60, 
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tion; and its rapid advancement could not escape the most care- 
less observer. The change, indeed, was so conspicuous that it alarmed 
Mrs. ——, and the assistance of the medical attendant of the family 
was demanded. 

Mr. , from whom I learned the foregoing particulars, was not 
only a sensible man and an excellent medical practitioner, but he was 
ever acutely alive to the distress and the sufferings of others He 
instantly saw the alarming condition of his patient, and advised that 
her relations should be apprized of her danger. 

I was called in two days afterwards, and saw Miss in bed. 
Her form was already much attenuated; the pulse was small and 
quick ; the breathing rapid, with frequent cough and copious expecto- 
ration, and the voice was feeble and husky. The stethoscope* indicated 
the existence of a large cavernous ulcer in the left lung: but besides 
these symptoms, the powers of life were almost exhausted to the ut- 
most by hectic and morning perspirations. There could be only one 
opinion of the extent of the danger, which was most imminent ; and the 
anxious expression of Miss ’s countenance evidently displayed 
that she had a correct opinion of her own condition. Before I took 
my leave,jshe earnestly implored me to inform her whether I thought 
she could survive until her father arrived ? 

Mrs. was startled with the opinion which I delivered to her: 
and inquired, ‘‘ Whether Miss could not be removed from the 
house ?—It would be most uncomfortable were the poor thing to die 
in the house :—she always thought her too delicate for the business.— 
What could she do?” I was about to reply to these selfish remarks, 
when a thundering knock at the street-door announced the arrival of 
some important customer, which instantly called her away, ard I left 
the house. 

Truly, indeed, is this variety of Consumption designated ‘ gallop- 
ing.” Every bad symptom rapidly increased; and, before my third 
visit, the disease was advancing to its fatal close. On entering the 
sick room on that occasion, I found an elderly gentleman seated by 
the bedside, and holding the hand of my poor patient in his. Miss 
made an effort to half-raise herself in bed; and with a smile said, 
** Doctor ——, my dear father!’ This effort seemed to overpower her, 
and she sunk back upon the pillow. The gentleman to whom she had 
just introduced me, appeared to be above fifty years of age; his face 
was care-worn, but its expression mild, amiable, and highly intellectual. 
His person was tall and spare : and, although he was dressed in a rather 
threadbare suit of black, with his grey hair plainly combed back from 
his forehead, and falling down behind nearly to his shoulders, which 
gave a primitive or covenanter-like aspect to him, yet there was a self- 
possession and courteous manner in his deportment, which bespoke the 
real gentleman. He rose, and bowing, offered me his chair for the 
facility of examining my patient. 

The placid smile with which Miss had introduced the old gen- 
tleman to me, still beamed upon her face: but, on regarding her, I 
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* An instrument which is calculated to convey sounds; and to indicate, from the 
nature of those within the chest, the extent of disease existing in the lungs. 
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was struck with the fixed and motionless appearance of her features and 
her eyes; and the absence of all respiratory movement. On placing 
my finger upon her wrist, I found no pulse, the heart had ceased to 
beat,—the tide of life had receded, never to flow again. I gazed for a 
moment upon her: I could scarcely believe my senses: although it was 
that form of departure which I had more than once witnessed, in Con- 
sumption, 


“ Smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber ; 
Not as Death’s dart, being laugh’d at.”* 


The truth, however, was too evident; the arch enemy had achieved 
his triumph, and her pure spirit regained its celestial source. The 
worthy parson, whose eye was alternately turned upon the face of his 
child and upon my countenance, was soon awakened to the melancholy 
fact. For a moment the blood left his lips, and he staggered as if he 
was about to faint; but he quickly regained his self-possession, and 
said, in a stifled voice, ‘‘ "Tis the will of God! I submit.” The feelings 
of the parent, however, soon rose above those of the Christian divine ; 
and giving vent to one convulsive sob, he knelt down by the bed and 
buried his face in his hands. It would have been a mockery to the 
heart-broken mourner to have uttered a single word of consolation ; 
and, therefore, having given a few directions to the nurse, and taken 
one last look of the afflicting scene, I quitted the room. 

Five days afterwards, Mr. called at my house to thank me for 
what he was pleased to call my kind attention to his departed darling. ‘It 
was a sad blow,” he said; ‘‘ but it was his duty to be resigned. He 
knew his dear daughter was happy—her untainted spirit had found rest 
in the boson of her Maker. He felt that, if any consolation could reach 
the heart of her mother, it would be the fact that he had arrived in 
time to receive the parting breath of his afflicted child upon his lips : 
and now—” He paused and struggled to control his sensibility: me- 
mory had evidently awakened a crowd of painful reminiscences, beneath 
which his soul laboured, and his feelings were too big for utterance. 
I returned in silence my recognition of the warm and grateful pressure 
of his hand; for my own heart was too full for speech, and we parted 
never to meet again. 

The figure of the venerable pastor and his dead daughter are at this 
moment present in my mind’s eye. Would to Heaven, her fate were 
a solitary instance of the sacrifice of youth and innocence to the in- 
considerate selfishness of vanity and the tyranny of fashion !+ 





May 14, 1840. A.T. T. 


(To be continued.) 





* Shakspeare. 
+ The Author thinks it necessary to state that this lamentable tale is not a fiction. 
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A WEST-COUNTRY CRUSADE. 


BY GEORGE RAYMOND, ESQ. 
‘* Vite me redde priori.” 


“On the 20th of September last,” writes Sir William Heartfree, 
“I had entered my sixtieth year—an epoch most admonitory in the 
era of humanity, beyond which, in the round game of his planetar 
career, man is supposed to beg a ¢ grace’ for continuing his play, hold- 
ing no longer a ‘ life’ on more flattering terms. An event, to the so- 
lemnity of which no one could be unmoved :—but a further incident 
was appertaining in my individual case, which rendered the period of 
still more imperative record. On the day preceding, I had commenced 
a journey, lying through a certain division of Cornwall, and concluded 
my first portion (for I travelled on horseback) at an agreeable village, 
where I resolved to put up for the night. The housewifery was cer- 
tainly of the thrifty kind—homely, but by no means devoid of com~ 
fort; and my groom having given me assurance of the excellence of 
the stables (a question which his more inquisitive trial of the tap had 
induced him generously to take for granted), I was altogether at ease. 
Landladies of country inns, time out of mind, seem by prescription to 
have appropriated certain physical phenomena, as much the sign of 
their calling as that swinging over their doorway. The present, was 
fat, almost beyond the exertion of admeasurement, and that circum- 
ference which nature, or rather herself, had designed for a waist, was 
articulated by an equatorial line, nearly lost in the voluminous matter 
which collapsed over it. Her little grey eyes and low forehead were set 
within the moulding of a rouleau of yeilow hair, and her distended 
lips in nowise screened certain jagged teeth, a dismantled portcullis to 
the avenue of her throat. As to her nose, having ‘ heard talk,’ I ap- 
prehend, of a most unequivocal revenge upon the face, she had doubt- 
lessly cut it off; or peradventure having ‘ followed it’ for a good many 
years, she could no longer keep up with an object so much nimbler 
than herself, and so had given up the pursuit. Her gown, verily no 
mean primer in natural history, being impressed with all the birds of 
the air and fishes in the sea, was turned up in a bunch behind, but 
far from resembling the beautiful parabola of a modern ‘ bustle ;’ while 
the altitude of her heels, being nearly 45°, gave her much the semblance 
of being tilted on a pair of dice-boxes. The parlour walls of the said 
inn, like a hundred others between Berwick and the British Channel, 
were graphically distinguished by the representatives of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity—three as thinly-clad personages, for ladies of virtue, as it 
had ever been my fortune to encounter. A sampler over the fireplace 
bore record of an alphabet from the characters of Sanchoniatho to our 
own pica, terminating by ‘ Mary Ann Glasscock—her work—a.p. 
1802.’ A paper lantern fantastically cut into a representation of the 
temple of Solomon, was suspended from the ceiling, and a small oval 
looking-glass was fixed against the wall, at such an eleva ation that vanity 
must have perched itself on a ladder, for the smallest prece of self-satis- 
faction. 
‘* The obscurest inn is not without some old magazine, or road-book, 
or Muggletonian tract at least. On making application for something 
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in the shape of the former, the Delicate Investigator for 1783, was 
brought to me. Turning over the leaves, I fell in with the portrait of 
Lord Foiblesse; on the other side, a representation of a lady in the 
act of stepping into a post-chariot, attended by the identical lord, now 
cocked-hatted and booted; but having little curiosity for collecting 
evidence on what might transpire, I rang for my chamber-light and 
went to bed. I here soon fell asleep; and now within the camera 
oscura of my brain, distant and departed things were magically 
thrown on the table of my memory. Scenes which ‘ time and the bar- 
barian’ had nearly defaced, or the accumulated incidents of a long 
life buried beneath their base, were again recognised in the mirror of my 
dream, with strange and minute fidelity. And yet this was a whimsey 
of the mind which required no Memphis for its explanation. 

“ Within eight miles of my present lowly hostel, was the site of a 
revered and venerable mansion, which my fancy represented still stand- 
ing in its antique hospitable pride, under whose shelter, half a century 
before, I had passed much of my sunny childhood; but the property 
had changed hands, and since ten years of age I had not revisited Holt 
Manor. But now, in my imagination, I was there—still, still a boy— 
time and childhood were recalled—the fifty years’ account had not 
been registered against me, nor had I entered on the mazy wanderings 
of an unknown world. In fine, [ dreamt I had but dreamt of life— 
that I was the same joyous being revelling in happy ignorance of all 
the machinery of moral art—the schoolboy guest—the spoiled child of 
Holt and its honoured possessor—for, 


‘I had drank with the father—had talked with the mother— 
liad romped with the sister, and gamed with the brother.’ 


The bright rays of an autumnal sun piercing the oriel window of my 
dormitory, reproved my slumbers at an early hour. For some moments 
I was bewildered as to which was the counterfeit and which the original 
of life’s picture ; but it was only for some moments—the very happiness 
I had found in the one was full assurance the dream was there. How 
faithful is the sage who says, ‘ Consider yourself equal to the happiest 
in one half of your life at least; the half which you spend in sleep.’ 
A proof impression, however, I now held before me; for being risen 
from my bed, I was gazing at my own features in the glass; those ad- 
monitory lines which had been engraven by the hand of sixty years. 
Alas! I could have counted my frosted locks with less difficulty, for 
they were scantier in number. ‘Thy looks, my thane, are as a book, 
where men may read strange matters ;’ and thus out of my autobiblical 
cheeks, I read myself a lecture on the Vanity of Human things ! 

‘‘ But my somnolent adventures had now led me to a perfectly new 
purpose, and I determined on procrastinating the second part of my 
journey, to make this day one of discovery, in tracing and treading the 
demesnes of Holt, and thus once more revisit my first home, before 
my most certain summons to my last. 

‘Having despatched my breakfast, which had offered undeniable 
evidence of the good-wife’s predial economy, namely, eggs and er 
pullets and potted-pig, fain would I have consulted my fruitful land- 
lady (or rather landmark, as the present question might suggest), 
respecting my course towards the desired spot ; but this being some- 
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what a cross country, and innholders knowing as little of places out 
of the direct posting line, as some actors of a play beyond their own 
immediate parts, I could obtain no reliable information. Unattended, 
I, notwithstanding, set out on my own discovery. As this was in the 
nature of a pilgrimage to the shrine of my youth, consistently with 
holy zeal, I forthwith commenced an irruption on an hereditary lord- 
ship, by striking from the high road across open and enclosed fields, 
over which my hallowed expedition seemed to give me a kind of divine 
indulgence. 

‘‘] remember to have been once not a little amused on _ hearing 
acertain young lady exclaim, ‘I really enjoy rambling in a park; 
it looks so like trespassing.’ True it 1s, stolen pleasures are sweet, 
and there are few better judges of them than young ladies. But 
to return to my wanderings—I soon clearly perceived 1 was in the 
hands of the infidels, when the very unambiguous form of a blue- 
coated bailiff, with visage dark and dauntless as the Saracen himself, 
vociferated, ‘Hold hard, there! hold hard, there! Hold hard, you 
sir, I say—there be no road here.’ But this being a brutum fulmen 
before which no true knight could be expected to humble himself, 
I put spurs to my horse, and, like St. George, who it is said vault- 
ing into his saddle one morning in Cappadocia, bounded into Greece, 
and dismounted in the afternoon in England, was speedily on the other 
side of a most redoubtable fence ; and being trespasser now only on a 
neighbour’s land, I knew I had the good bailiff’s full permission to in- 
dulge my trampling and bruising as long as it pleased me—indeed, 
had I acted according to his heart’s content, I might have pursued my 
spoliation even up to the present hour. 

“* Cutting the Gordian knot of impediments after the same manner, 
I proceeded until I at length emerged into a cross road, and casting 
my eyes on a certain figure, which Dan in the comedy pronounced ‘a 
tall stranger stretching his arms through the fog,’ in other words, a 
finger-post, | read, much to my delight, ‘ Holt, 5 miles.’ 

‘** Having now approached so near the object of my desire, and con- 
scious that within a few minutes the revered edifice would present its 
broad antique front before me, a sensation crept about my nerves which 
I can in vain describe. If constrained to pronounce it melancholy, 
it was a melancholy I would not have exchanged for the liveliest plea- 
sure I had ever known. Road commissions are certainly diverting 
people—no sooner had | caught a glimpse of the most identical church- 
spire of any diocesan land, than I discovered sundry direct and abrupt 
approaches had been made in respect of the structure, since my time— 
a much broader march; so that all objects attached to the church 
were far more exposed to the public eye than formerly. ‘This,’ thought 
I, ‘is a valuable recuperation—some things, at least, are better ma- 
naged than in the good old times.’ 

‘* But there they stood! the tower—the spire! the lowly white spire, 
over which my recusant kite had so often sailed. Still, still the same 
—nay, its very weathercock had given no sign of change. The long- 
acre copse, too, in thick and clustering vigour, which had so often 
sheltered the misfeasance both of my gun and lips. The small trout- 
stream, with ripple spangling through the trellis branches, in which, 
by practising patience, I had learnt inhumanity. The clock struck— 
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aye, verily it did strike upon my heart and ear. Every avenue of sense 
was opened to the sweetest, the repletest recollections. Oh! the 
home-sound of that old church-bell! how fondly did I repeat, 


‘ Even as a music heard in childhood !’ 


Not far afield was another spot—a greensward nook, under cover of 
which certain swarthy ‘ burghers of the wood’ had once made a settle- 
ment. Here it was my young aspirations had been awakened, when 
eager to ‘ peep through the blanket’ both of the tent and ‘dark,’ I 
made sidelong application for a copy of my registration in the book of 
fate. In plain English, this was the place where beneath the ragged 
banner of a troop of gypsies, I impignorated both my freedom and my 
jacket, and leaving my guardian’s house, became ‘ stolen or strayed’ 
for three days of ingratitude and wet grass. How well do I recollect 
my recovery—unheroically brought back in a cart, and unhesitatingly 
whipped on alighting—a ‘ blindness of the future,’ by the by, for which 
I have never totally forgiven my Cassandra. 

“ Aye! and there stood the roadside inn, noted for its sour ale and 
sweet barmaid—and by way of parenthesis, allcw me to remark, that 
where there is a pretty drawer, the liquor is for the most part bad; for 
so long as beauty is on the premises, the landlord gives himself no ex- 
traordinary trouble in the quality of his beer. But there it stood— 
spite of its decay, still The Rising Sun—last of a line of brick build- 
ings, which with three poachers’ hovels, and a blacksmith’s forge, 
anointed two senators in our imperial convocation. 

‘* So much for the past : and now the landlord, who, notwithstanding 
he appeared to have the whole weight of time upon his hands, sprang 
forward with no inconsiderable nimbleness at my approach. Having 
resolved here to alight, I had delivered my horse to the man, who began 
immediately to open a torrent of invective against his ostler, for not 
being at his post—an individual, I should not forget to mention, like 
‘ Sibthorpe Hopkins’ of Mr. Wilding, altogether in nubibus. At once 
I entered on my inquiry respecting the present proprietor of the manor, 
and demanded the gentleman’s name. 

‘‘¢ Why, sir,” replied the landlord, who between kindness for his 
joke, and fear of offence, was for an instant perplexed; ‘I can’t say 
the present owner of Holt is much of a gentleman—more’s the detri- 
ment, as I’ve often stated, to our licence at the Rising Sun.’ 

‘*« How!’ I observed with some dejection, ‘ No gentleman! this is 
indeed but a sorry characier.’ 

‘‘* No, sir; and in ‘my poor opinion never was intended for one, 
seeing the owner of Holt is a lady.’ 

‘¢* Hoh, ho! you are merry, friend—I give you joy.’ 

‘« ¢ My service to you, good sir, for giving me joy when I’m merry, 
like a feast to a full stomach. Yet in return, master, I would give 
you no offence ;’ and he then proceeded to explain. The property 
alluded to had descended to Miss Mapleton through her father, who 
had a life interest therein; a gentleman who, having been much ad- 
dicted to the fellies and extravagances of life, had died quite behind- 
hand in his affairs. ‘ Now, as to the said lady,’ continued mine host, 
‘she holds no longer in tail, they tell me. What that means I know 
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not, save it be something which prevents a gentle body from getting a 
husband, and keeps her moreover a maid.’ 

‘‘ But whatever he wanted in learning he made up in wit; for on my 
preparing to move onwards, and giving directions about my horse, he 
reminded me, that being a constable, he was the fittest person of all 
others to take him into custody. We here parted company, and I 
commenced my walk: within ten minutes, my heart nearly bursting 
with emotion, | gazed on the venerable pile of Holt itself. 

‘*My unsteady sight traced the familiar outline, which in another 
moment became obscure before the mist rising in mine eyes. Having 
reached the glass-doors, I rang the bell—its vibration was sympathetic 
to the beating of my own nerves. Scarcely was I in suspense, admit- 
tance being given me by a black footman in a white livery, who with 
troublesome but undeniable civility, bowed me into the hall—aye! the 
hall—the same unaltered, antique chamber. Concisely, I made both 
explanation and commentary on my visit, its singularity, abruptness, 
&c., and was proceeding}to commit my petition to the fair proprietress, 
for permission to visit the windings and pathways of the dear old place, 
when a female domestic hurrying forward, made me at once the 
frankest welcome in life; urging me in this direction, entreating me in 
another, 


‘ Down stairs, up stairs, in my lady’s chamber,’ 


while she taratantared a dozen bells, raising a coil in the establishment 
suitable only to the presence of ¢ John of Paris’ himself. 

‘But I was already sufficiently excited. The familiar ground on 
which I stood—the many encompassing features of the place, a rapid 
succession of which was too much for a gentleman so advanced into 
the weaknesses of age as myself, and I involuntarily dropped into the 
‘embrasure’ of a window-seat. It was quite as'well, perhaps, that my 
state of unconsciousness was of no considerable duration, for I dis- 
tinctly heard the suggestion of burnt feathers under my nose, strong 
waters to my lips, and a bite on the little finger, whilst Morocco, the 
footman, in saltatory terror, had commenced flapping my face with the 
tail of his coat, after the humour of a stage ‘farceur.’ Indeed, the 
surrounding group could not have evinced more anxiety about me 
had I been the family steward, epileptically overtaken the very evening 
before quarter-day. 

‘What was the meaning of this? Whence the gracious atmosphere 
I] breathed ? 

‘** Tf this be an emanation of the mistress,’ thought I,‘ her mind 
must be the very sanctuary of gentleness and beneficence.’ 

‘The strange, undue encouragement I had received, rendered more 
nice my sense of intrusion. The doors of those apartments to which 
my eyes might accidentally turn, flew back on their hinges, and an 
attendant opportune at every halt, to watch the very dawning of my 
wishes. 

‘**Too bewildered to enter on a speech, I pressed through the hall 
somewhat abruptly, perhaps, to the garden egress. Here I did venture 
an entreaty—and anxiously ventured it—to be left alone. My will 
was at once their law, and they now as submissively receded as they 
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had at first advanced. To the garden I thence descended—that garden, 

once the Eden of my youth, my innocence and joy. The lawn and the 

alcove, the elm, the sycamore, and the wide-spreading beech, I leant 
eside them—lI stood once more beneath their shadow ! 

“‘T looked upon the low wall which fenced a part, and traced the 
sinuous pathings my honoured patron had planned. Suffice it to say, 
I here indulged in all the luxury of sweet and hallowed memory. Like 
Johnson, I mounted the style on which when a boy I rode—I stretched 
myself along the same bank on which when a child I rolled, and 
turning around to the edifice itself, gazed for a time with a sensation, 
I believe, happier than the great Assyrian king, when exclaiming ‘ Is 
not this Babylon which I have built ?” 

“The spot on which I stood—the substantial presence of all those 
things which, with but few exceptions, had been undisturbed, had so 
enchained my faculties, as though the grave had verily yielded up the 
gigantic past; all things, all sympathies in one impressive, great iden- 
tity before me ! With Martial I repeated, 


“Hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui.’ 


‘‘ Thus had my day-dream succeeded my vision of the night, from 
which I was awakened, not indeed as then, by the sun himself, but by 
his relation, the black footman, whose disk I perceived just over my 
shoulder, as though he would have said, 


‘ Mislike me not for my complexion! 
The shadowy livery of the burnished sun, 
To whom I ama neighbour, and near bred.’ 


‘‘The fact was, these good inmates would not, and could not suffer 
me any longer to be ‘ beside myself;’ and as it was really high time I 
should be quitting the happy valley, and make my best courtesies for 
the rich boon extended to me, I reascended the garden steps. To my 
still-growing surprise, the famulary group was increased by sundry 
other servants, like ants running to and fro in transverse operation, 
each tendering me some appropriate service. The housekeeper (a 
chattel who had passed with the freehold) disclosed her unrivalled 
sweetmeats, whilst the groom reminded me of an incident which he was 
astonished I had never yet heard of, namely, that he had been born on 
the estate, having been first discovered when only a few hours old, in 
the three-stall stable. I was positively killed with kindness, an eutha- 
nasia far beyond the piety of my pilgrimage. 

‘‘ An impression came across me, that these people, deeming me a 
little ‘touched,’ or perhaps no other than one of those frightful incu- 
rables, strangely denominated patients, had thought it best, since I 
had found my way into the house, to pursue the ‘ soothing system,’ 
treating me with that} remarkable respect which cautious people show 
to an angry wasp, exclaiming, ‘ Now—let him alone—don’t strike him, 
don’t strike him, and he'll go away!’ but when I received, in addition 
to all this, one of the prettiest invitations in life, to the apartment of 
the fair mistress herself, I was verily perplexed in the extreme. — 

‘« My time of life and face (for you know I am really a plain man) 
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separated the question at once from one of sentiment; besides, even had 
my vanity been equal to what all the world says vanity is, namely, any 
thing, still the lady had not seen me. Obeying, however, the summons, 
like Jaques, the mock duke, I followed Morccco, who with the nimble- 
ness of a cat, and the grin, more especially, of one littered in Cheshire, 
introduced me to the drawing-room. 

«* And here again, all other feelings gave way to the hallowed recol- 
lections of the past. That chamber in which I had danced, sang, and 
had been merry, before any one of the present household were born! 
Ah! how little did I confess I had been a gainer, in parting with the 
folly of the child for the wisdom of the man! The recent furniture had 
been well assorted—handsome, though not modern—the ornature 
throughout in harmony with the date and character of the edifice. 
The present apartment was evidently the favoured retreat of its urbane 
proprietress. On the table 1 observed a copy of Doddridge—religion, 
then, claims her first and best devotion. The Peerage—she has also a 
due respect for worldly honours and well-earned distinctions. I also 
noticed the first volume of the last novel—a happy amalgamation of the 
moral elements, or a compound, no less than the ‘ choice and curious’ 
sherbet of social content. 

‘* Aninner-door now opening, interrupted my further scrutiny, and I 
advanced to pay my devoirs to Miss Mapleton as she entered. The lady, 
if | may be pardoned the temerity herewith, was only in arrear of my- 
self by the positive term of ten years, but considerably in advance, with 
her sex to boot, in all other claims upon notice and respect ; for her 
deportment was graceful, easy, and intelligent. Her costume evinced 
considerable taste, and perhaps no inconsiderable study, which to one 
of severer temperament than myself, might have been pronounced a 
little too youthful—Pomona in all her glory, but the season certainly 
backward. What St. Cyprian, in his book ‘ De habitu Virginium,’ may 
have discoursed, I know not, the same being a cubicular inquisition 
with which I have nothing to do; yet at a venture, the saint himself, 
upon his judgment-seat, would scarce have deemed it necessary to 
move the court on the matter. 

‘**] was not aware,’ said she, in accents most agreeable, ‘ your 
object respecting Holt arose from an interest so deeply seated therein. 
I need not assure you, sir, of the additional satisfaction your visit has 
given me.’ 

**] was about replying, or rather attempting a reply, when she pro- 
ceeded : 

*«* But, pray have you been attended every where—the house, the 
offices, the farm, the grounds? I was no sooner made acquainted 
with your arrival than | desired my housekeeper to wait your leisure 
m all directions. The plantation, too, was the bailiff at your com- 
mand? and here,’ said she, still in continuation, as she produced a 
chart, accurately setting out the boundaries of the estate, ‘ you observe, 
sir, how entire my family have preserved the property. My 
father employed as much care and expense therein, as though he had a 
more direct interest than a life possession.’ ; 

‘**] can assure you, madam,’ replied I, ‘it was by no means less 
gratifying to me that the late tenants should have preserved Holt 
manor in its original beauty and design. And for the house, with the 
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exception of that luxuriant conservatory, it is the same enviable place 
as I first knew it.’ 

‘¢* The conservatory !’ repeated she, with some quickness. ‘True; 
but that can be removed. It was erected for my own personal plea- 
sure,’ she added, dejectedly : ‘ and you know, sir, I can no longer have 
an object in it.’ 

«¢ My surprise at this speech may be easily imagined. What could 
she mean? Why should she no longer have an interest in this conser- 
vatory? I really felt in a most reticular perplexity. 

‘*¢ And pray,’ continued she, with a composure which I cannot say 
tended to lessen my astonishment, ‘ should you not deem me premature 
in my inquiry, do you intend to remain always at Holt, and devote 
yourself entirely here? You have discovered, I suspect, even a greater 
charm in it than you imagined.’ 

‘Was I in another trance ?—dreaming again ?—or had I never yet 
been awakened? Philosophers say, ‘ Cogito, ergo sum,’ yet all at this 
moment was dismay. ‘Devote myself entirely here! Discovered a 
greater charm than I imagined!’ Or was this only an arch sarcasm at 
my having entered the house at all upon so singular anerrand? I 
knew not what to think. I managed, however, to say, ‘ I trust, madam, 
you will pardon any little excitement which my purpose may have dis- 
covered in my behaviour. A few words would dispose of the matter, 
yet in what precise terms—’ 

‘¢ «Nay, nay,’ interrupted she, ‘ there is by no means a necessity 
for being precise in terms. General terms will express your mind suf- 
ficiently for this, our first interview. Let me venture, however, a hope 
that you will place a due value on an object it is plain you have so 
much at heart.’ 

*«« My dear madam, I—deeply, indeed, madam—’ 

‘“*«Tn respect of Holt,’ said she, still in continuation, and without 
the least regarding my confusion, ‘ I should be grieved hereafter to find 
you considered you had made too great a sacrifice in getting possession 
of it; and, pardon me, should you have a son—’ 

‘«¢__Impossible, madam, impossible!’ ejaculated I, not knowing 
what I meant. 

««¢ Nay, nay, I think not that, either,’ said she again ; ‘ you might 
even go so far as to look upon this undertaking as a piece of folly, and 
which, believe me, sir, I should very, very much regret ;’ and then, after 
a short, but indescribably unpleasant pause, ‘and now,’ cried she, 
‘from what has passed, I need not say, I am open to an offer !’ 

‘“‘T am of opinion I felt just now as a man would feel when either a 
tile or chimney-pot, in its obedience to the laws of gravity, might give 
his os occipitalis a passing salute ; or perhaps scarcely less taken by sur- 
prise than old Barnwell, in Camberwell-grove, at the very moment he 
is declaring himself above all suspicion of evil. Had mine hostess been 
turning me only into ridicule? Was it possible, that deeming me, as I 
said before, a little ‘touched,’ she had been pleased to make my infir- 
mity her pastime? And yet the behaviour of the whole household 
led me to this conclusion. Galled at the surmise, I determined on no 
less than an attempt at retaliation after the very manner in which the 
heiress of Holt so greatly excelled. Dropping, therefore, on one knee, 
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I seized her hand, and pressing it to my lips exclaimed, in all the 
ororotundoism I could summon to my aid, 

‘“«« Hear me, then, most dulciloquent and incomparable Miss Camilla 
Mapleton—’ 

‘* The which no sooner had I uttered, than Miss Mapleton, springing 
from her seat, with a glance which might either have been of terror or 
scorn, and lips which unmeted anger alone could so instantaneously 
have blanched, exclaimed, in a tone deadlier than death, ‘ Mr, 
Silversides !’ 

‘““¢ Madam! madam! madam!’ 

‘“‘T think, was all I said; for to tell the truth, whether my head were 
zenith or nadir I knew not at that moment. 

‘««* Mr. Silversides !’ less stridulous, but by no means less awful was 
the repeated word. 

“I looked towards the door, ‘ How disproportioned,’ thought I, ¢ at 
my time of life, to be handed roughly into the open air, and, “ah ! how 
different from the pomp and circumstance with which I entered !” for 
verily J] suspected such an event was hastening, but who Mr. Silversides 
could be to execute the office, I had yet to learn. 

‘** What, sir, am I to conclude—what to understand, Mr. Silver- 
sides, from this unheard-of outrage? Explain it, sir, and depart.’ 

‘** Madam,’ I at length replied, ‘ no one can stand in need of expla- 
nation more than Ido. The favour, the courtesy, I received on enter- 
ing this house, was as perplexing as unmerited, but believe me, and with 
the greatest sincerity | —_— it, my offence was totally without inten- 
tion. May I humbly beg to know who I am? 

‘“« Mr. Silversides, are you not?” was the reply. 

““¢ That I have not been myself, madam, for the greater part of this 
day,’ I observed, ‘is most true; and not being myself, may probably 
have become some other person, and I really know no reason why Mr. 
Silversides should not have the preference.’ 

‘“«« Pray, sir, proceed.’ 

***In good earnest, then, madam,’ continued I, ‘I am not Mr. Sil- 
versides; and since under such a belief I have offended you, I would 
not that my name were Silversides for all the silver in Potosi !’ 

‘** How! exclaimed the lady, in fresh embarrassment, ‘ is not this 
your letter? Read it, sir—pray read it 2’ 

“**« My letter !’ 

‘“**] beg you, sir, to read it ;” on repeating which, Miss Mapleton re- 
sumed her position on the sofa, evidently under much mental un- 
easiness. 

‘* As steadily as my eyes could trace the words, I read as follows : 


‘Madam, 

‘As you have been already made acquainted with the various in- 
terviews I have had with your agent respecting the purchase of Holt 
manor, I will take the libe Pty, on or about the 21st inst., unless I hear 
from you to the contrary, of personally paying my respects to you on 
the subject. The favour of your permission to view the property on 
the morning of my arrival I need not say will greatly oblige me, and 
facilitate our mutual object. 

‘Should I be prevented arriving about the time I have named, I 
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fear the negotiation must stand over until the close of the ensuing 
month. 
‘I have the honour to be, madam, 
‘With great respect, your obedient servant, 
‘Old Jewry.’ ‘JEREMIAH SILVERSIDES,’ 


‘*T have heard of a Duke of Milan who was poisoned by reading a 
letter, but surely no epistolary shot, could have been more deadly than 
my perusal of the above. Yet the mystery, at least, was explained— 
the importunity of the domestics—the behaviour of Miss Mapleton 
herself, were now sufficiently elucidated. Mr. Silversides was not 
forthcoming, and, malgré moi, 1 had been his representative. The ex- 
planation, however, had been made only on one part, and that not 
mine. For myself I had yet to account. Late as it was, I had yet to 
explain what brought me hither, and, ‘ horrible, horrible, most hor- 
ribie!’ I had also to advance some piacular address, for one of the most 
maladroit pieces of burlesque that ever fell to the responsibility of a 
gentleman of threescore—in the commission of the peace to boot. 

‘* With the nimbleness of a rhinoceros, I atterapted backing out from 
my dilemma, when Miss Mapleton, with a show of compassion more 
lovely than any smile in which my youth had vaunted, at once extri- 
cated me from this depth of shame, and in words so gracious and 
manner so generous, that my tongue was soon loosened to my romance 
of the morning, and I rehearsed the chronicles of a whole century of 
Holt, by three hours of the same clock which had admonished me half 
a century before.” 

* * o & * o 

Within two months of the above recital by Sir William Heartfree, 
Holt manor had received its new possessor, yet not in the person of Mr. 
Jeremiah Silversides ; and strange as it may appear, that most excellent 
lady whom we have seen is as much mistress here as formerly—nay, 
the very conservatory which ‘could so easily have been removed,’ is 
considerably enlarged. But lest the whole narrative should deal too 
abundantly in contradictions (of which there cannot possibly be any 
between man and wife), we will hasten to announce that the red hand 
of the baronet had been lately inlaid by the ivory hand of the spinster ; 
a most harmonious and workmanlike piece of joinery, when Sir William 
found he had still to witness a sweeter music in the chime of Holt bells 
than he had yet experienced, or even dreamt of. 

To have avoided the presence of Miss Mapleton, as he has since ob- 
served, would have been flying in the face of fate, or at least that very 
memorable dream, which inducing him to cross the country on Septem- 
ber last, had offered proof of the verity of Shaftesbury, who says, 
‘‘ happiness is not to be found: in the high road of life, but only to be 
reached by wandering.” 

Rochefoucault has observed, there are many men who would never 
have been in love if they had not heard of love, and in much probability 
Sir William would never have had a wife in his eye unless the same had 
been put into his head; but it is equally true that never did wedded 
age bid more fairly to supply in content what youth had suffered to 
escape in the character of joy, than that of Sir William and Lady 
Heartfree. 
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THE PROGRESS OF SECRET POISONING. 


“ Truth is strange, 
Stranger than fiction.” 


Tuere is nothing in which the progress of civilization is more 
strongly marked, than the increased tenderness which is now felt for 
hnman life. Every man has a bigher consciousness of his own value, 
in proportion as he receives the advantages of civilization ; and he mea- 
sures the value of another's life by the standard of his own. Society 
better protects its members. The laws reign. The great of the pre- 
sent day die in their beds with no worse enemies to fear than ordinary 
disease, gout, or cld age. There have been periods of the world when 
every great man, king, prince, minister, or favourite, was deemed in 
danger of poison; when not a morsel of food was swallowed by the 
unhappy potentate, until it had been tasted by others. Poisoning is 
now an insulated crime. No one fears it more than he fears assassina- 
tion in any other way, or highway robbery; while in every other age 
of the world, down to the beginning of the last century, the secret 
poisoner’s calling was, in some countries, a profession, not to say 
often a department of government. Its progress may be placed among 
the curiosities of humanity, and is worthy of being traced. 

Antiquity will not carry us beyond the origin of secret poisoning. 
According to Homer, Circe had poisons, which she procured from Egypt. 
Euripides, in the Orestes, makes the Phrygian slave attribute the death 
of Helen to poison. We learn from Thucydides that the Peloponne- 
sians were accused of having poisoned the wells of Attica, previous to 
the appearance of the great plague. Philip, a king of Macedonia 
(B. c. 213), not the father of Alexander, is one (of the earliest of re- 
corded persons, who understood the convenience of a secret poison. 
When he had become weary of his connexion with Aratus of Sicyon, 
he gave him a drug, which, according to Plutarch, induced first a 
slow fever and a dull cough, and so by degrees, brought on a con- 
sumption. This victim of regal weariness, when dying, discovered the 
cause of his fatal illness, and exclaimed to those round his couch, 
** Such are the rewards of royal friendships !” 

The Persians greatly excelled in the art of secret poisoning. Plu- 
tarch and Ctesias relate, that Queen Parysatis, the mother of Cyrus the 
younger, put to death her daughter-in-law, Statira, by means of a 
knife poisoned on one side of the blade. A bird was set before the 
two queens at supper; it was divided by the poisoned knife ; Parysatis 
ate her half with impunity, Statira died. 

The use of poisons was very general, if we may believe Virgil, in 
the East, where, according to Plutarch, there was a peculiar punish- 
ment inflicted on poisoners when discovered. Their brains were 
beaten out on a stone; a mode of execution which was, perbaps, sug- 
gested by a common mode of killing serpents. 

Livy tells us, that poisoning never became a matter of judicial in- 
quiry at Rome, until near two hundred years before the Augustan era. 
About that time, several persons of distinction died suddenly, The 
fear of pestilence disturbed the city. Q. Fabius Maximus was then 
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Curule Edile, aud a female slave came to him and promised, on con- 
dition of herown pardon, to disclose the cause which created this alarm. 
The stipulated pardon was obtained from the consuls and the senate, 
and, guided by the informer, the officers of justice were introduced to 
a club of poisoners,—ladies of the noblest families of the city, busy 
round the cauldron. Twenty females were seized; two of them (one 
was a Cornelia) undertook to speak for the rest, and declared that the 

tion was medicinal. ‘‘ Drink it, then, yourselves /”’ was the short 
reply. The sisterhood consulted together, and, hags as they were, 
they proved themselves to be Roman hags; they accepted the test, 
drank, and—died. One hundred and seventy more of the noblest 
Roman matrons were seized on similar information, and condemned. 
‘¢ Before that day,” exclaims the perturbed historian, “ there never was 
an inquest of poisoning.” The thing was now deemed a “ prodigy, 
the act not so much of depraved as of crazed minds.” Following the 
memorable example of what was done in former great calamities, it was 
resolved by the senate, to have a nail driven into the temple of J oun 
A dictator was appointed for the mystic rite,—a master of the horse 
named, a nail driven into the sacred place, and a stop put to secret poi- 
soning in the metropolis of the world for nearly two centuries. The 
crime was not, however, confined to the city; for we are told that, 
towards the close of the last Punic war, ‘‘ the horrid practice of poi- 
soning was so common, that during part of the season, a preetor 
punished capitally for that crime, above three thousand persons in a 
part of Italy, and found informations of this nature multiplying upon 
him.” 

After the overthrow of the commonwealth, secret poisoning revived ; 
it soon grew common, proverbial; and Horace, in his fifth epode, in 
which he describes the pharmacy of Canidia, Sagana, and Veia, 
made it poetical. Agrippina, the mother of Nero, having determined 
to destroy her second husband, the Emperor Claudius, took counsel of 
Locusta, a superannuated preparer of poisons, who had been condemned. 
to death for a thousand crimes, but was kept alive by the besotted 
Claudius, as a useful instrument of state vengeance, and at length em- 
ployed against the very person whose dark designs she had been ree 


served to facilitate. 
“‘ It isthe sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar.” 


By this skilful agent a poison was prepared, which should do its “ spirit- 
ing gently,” and avoid the dangerous éclat of a sudden catastrophe. 
It was administered in a dish of mushrooms, which the facetious Nero 
used, ever after, to call ‘*the food of the gods!” and proceeded in its 
wasting and torpid process. Claudius, however, found some unexpected 
relief from some medical remedies, and Agrippina became alarmed; 
but Xenophon, the imperial physician, assisted the ailing monarch to a 
bolus of sharper efficacy, and soon sent him on that anabasis from 
which there is no return. Locusta deserved well of Agrippina and her 
son; she was fitly rewarded by future employment. As Claudius had 
been removed for fear he should raise Britannicus, his son, to the throne, 
it occurred to him that ‘* to make assurance double sure,” Britannicus, 
whose cause Agrippina had now espoused, should be put out of the 
way. Locusta was again consulted, and prepared a grace-cup for the 
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doomed prince. It was again a slow and wasting poison; but more 
rapid appliances were wanted. Nero called his infernal agent into 
the imperial presence, taunted her with having the Lex J ulia before her 
eyes, enjoined a more vigorous practice ; and to impress his advice, beat 
her with his august hands. She prepared a more active poison in his 
sight. It was given to a kid; the animal languished five hours. New 
threats and new blows followed. Another potion was distilled, and 
being tried upon a pig, produced instant death. At an entertainment 
in the Imperial Palace, the said poison was administered to the youth- 
ful prince, who, as soon as he swallowed it, dropped senseless from his 
couch. The guests, alarmed, rose to retire; but Nero assured them 
that the boy had only fallen into one of those fits to which he had 
been subject from his earliest youth. It was, however, the fit of death. 
Locusta was pardoned of her former crimes, liberally endowed, and 
placed by her discerning patron, Turnus informs us, at the head of 
a poisoning department of government, 


“ Ex quo Ceesareas soboles homicida Locusta 
* ye . ° ” 
Occidit, curwque veneni admota Neroni est. 


it is said she afterwards directed her kind offices to her imperial em- 
ployer. Upon the accession of the Emperor Galba, the old wretch was 
dragged to execution amidst the shouts and insults of the populace. 

The art of secret poisoning was not, however, confined in Imperial 
Rome to state purposes ; it found its way into popular practice. Tigel- 
linus poisoned two of his uncles, and Juvenal says, that in the reign of 
Domitian, 

“twas now some time 
Since poisoning sons-in-law scarce seem’d a crime.” 


The indignant satirist also exclaims, 


“ Ye heirs to large estates! touch not that fare, 
Your mothers’ fingers have been busy there.” 


The names of two monsters of this description have come down to us: 
Pontia, the wife of Bectius Bolanus, who gave her twin children poi- 
son, inthe time of Nero; and Pontia, the wife of Drymo, whose ‘‘ tid- 
bits” are celebrated by Martial, and whose family perpetuated her 
crime by an inscription, still well known on her tomb. 

The empire became degenerate ; repeated invasions of barbarians, 
bringing their own uncouth Scythian venoms with them, destroyed every 
thing like classical poisoning. In the ages of barbarism, the dark, 
dreary, and illiterate ages of the empire of the east, and the empire of 
the west, there was one unrecorded promiscuous vulgar practice of all 
the arts of assassination ; an unlicensed and empiric use of the bowl 
and the dagger, which affords little on which curiosity can safely 
rest. 

But the golden days of the papacy arrived. With other sister arts, 
that of poisoning again revived, and * shook the poppies from her 
brow.” 

Pope Benedict XI. was poisoned through the medium of a dish of 
his favourite fruit, figs, sent him by the nuns of St. Petronnilla. The 
profligate Urban VI. also died of poison; and Alexander V. suffered 
from the same cause, administered by his physician. 
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The name of Borgia is synonymous with every thing that is base, 
cruel, and detestable. The crimes of the father, Pope Alexander VI., 
were inherited and surpassed by his son, Ceesar Borgia, who may be 
regarded as an almost literal incarnation of whatever is most odious and 
infamous amongst mankind. Educated in an age when every petty 
court was a school of immorality, perfidy, and falsehood; when the 
frequency of political intrigue had utterly effaced all shame; when 
treaties afforded no guarantee, and oaths inspired no confidence; they 
systematized crime, and carried impudence, bad faith, and utter disre- 
gard of all ties, human and divine, to an extent previously unknown. 
Other monsters have been hurried on by their passions, but the cardi- 
nal-duke calculated every thing, even to ferocity; judged every thing 
with reference to his own particular objects; sacrificed every thing to 
his own immediate interests; and regarded religion, morality, and hu- 
manity, as tools or engines which might occasionally be serviceable, but 
which, when no longer useful or convenient, were to be broken and cast 
aside. He is a solitary figure in history; perfect in all its proportions, 
and alike diabolical in every feature and lineament; an apparent ano- 
maly in the course of Providence, but, doubtless permitted to exist 
for wise, though inscrutable purposes, 

“Tf tom 00 and earthquakes break not Heav’n’s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ?” 

Deeply steeped in the slough of assassination, it would have been 
strange indeed if the art of secret poisoning had not been familiar to 
such characters as Alexander and Cesar Borgia. His first experiment 
in this department of crime was on an eastern prince. 

Geme, son of Sultan Mahmoud, the conqueror of Constantinople, 
had sought safety in Western Europe, after an unsuccessful insurrection 
in Asia Minor, to displace his elder brother, the Sultan Bajazet. En- 
dowed with many excellent qualities, the prince lived for some years 
happily in Rome, under the protection of the papacy. Charles VIII. 
of France, when preparing for an expedition against the Turks, de- 
manded him of Alexander VI. The Pope refused to gratify the French 
monarch; but that prince cut the matter short, by expressing his 
determination to use force, if necessary, to seize on Geme. Alexander, 
to be revenged, sought the alliance and assistance of “ the malignant 
Turk.” Bajazet not only promised these, but offered 300,000 ducats 
to the head of the Christian Church, for his brother’s death. Alexander 
and his son Cesar unscrupulously accepted the proposal. They ex- 
pressed a willingness to deliver the unfortunate prince up to Charles, 
and appointed a day for his departure. 

On the evening before their victim was to leave Rome, they gave him 
a sumptuous entertainment, and, through the medium of some of the 
viands, administered to him a slow poison. The warm-hearted Geme 
took an affectionate farewell of his hosts, thanked them in the most 
grateful manner for his entertainment, in a city whence peace and good 
will towards men, were supposed to emanate, and requested their fa- 
vourable recommendations to his new protector. 

Cheerfully, and without the most remote idea that Papal poison was 
diffusing its venom through his veins, he travelled to Naples. Scarcely 
had he arrived there, when the potion began to operate, and he was 
quickly numbered with the dead. 
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« Bajazet,” adds Tomasi, ‘‘ was not wanting on his part to fulfil his 
promises to his brother’s murderers !” 

Convinced by this experiment of the utility of the art, Cesar en- 
rolled it among the instruments for effectuating his crimes. 

While ambassador from the pope at the court of Louis XII. of 
France, he poisoned the papal nuncio at Paris, the Bishop of Setta, for 
indirectly opposing his marriage with Carlotta, daughter of the King of 
Naples, who, shuddering at his crimes, had rejected his addresses. 


Borgia was now 
“in blood 

Stept in so far, that, should he wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er: 

Strange things he had in head, that will to hand ; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann‘d.” 


The hatred which Cesar entertained against his eldest brother, 
Francis, who, through the influence of the Pope, had been invested 
with the dukedom of Gandia, by Ferdinand, King of Castile and 
Arragon, and whom he regarded as the greatest obstacle in his career 
of ambition, was further inflamed by the suspicion that he rivalled him 
in anamour. To get rid of so troublesome a competitor in ambition 
and love, he hired Michelotto, a Spaniard, the most experienced bravo 
of the age, to assassinate his brother, and throw his body into the 
Tiber. On the eve of the Duke of Gandia’s departure for Naples, to 
assist at the coronation of King Frederick, in his capacity of apostolic 
legate, the bloody deed was accomplished. 

‘* All Rome is in an uproar,” writes a Venetian ambassador, who was 
present during the tumult caused by the murder; ‘the Duke of Gandia 
has been murdered, and his body thrown into the Tiber. I have been 
upon the bridge; I saw the body taken out of the river; I followed it to 
the gates of the castle of St. Angelo. We thought we heard the voice 
of the old Pope wailing audibly above all the wild tumult.” 

Alexander, overwhelmed with grief for the death of his favourite son, 
caused the most vigilant search to be made for the assassins; but this 
was quickly stopped by the threats of Catarina Vanozza, the mother of 
the victim and his murderer, 


“ Sons accurs’d of a detested mother,” 


that if the inquiries did not cease, he himself should perish by the same 
hand which had destroyed his son. Nor did the consequence of this 
dreadful crime terminate here. 

The Pope's relative, Giovanni Borgia, a Legate a latere, had been 
heard to regret the fate of Francis; his life was therefore doomed. On 
his way to Rome, he passed the camp before Forli, which Ceesar Borgia 
was then besieging, and stopped to salute his kinsman. Cesar affec- 
tionately received, and invited him to dinner. A poisoned dish was 
placed before Giovanni; he no sooner partook of its contents, than 
he felt its effects. He lingered for a few days, and expired at Fossum- 
brune ; when dying, he was heard to say, ‘‘ Alas! I see now too well, 
that we must all follow the same road with the Duke of Gandia!” 

Agnelli, Archbishop of Cosenza, incurred the displeasure of the 
Borgia family. One evening he entertained some friends and relatives 
at supper; next morning he was found a corpse in bed, his body so dis- 
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coloured, that his attendants were unable to look upon the remains of 
their master. The hatred which Alexander and his son bore to the Or- 
sini and Savelli is well known ; one member of the former illustrious race 
was added to the catalogue of their victims who suffered by poison. 
During the struggles of those families with the Pope, the Cardinal 
Orsino fell into the hands of the enemy of his race. He was safely see 
cured in the Castle of St. Angelo. His mother, 


“ Oppress’d with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears,” 


to secure for her son good treatment in prison, surrendered her wealth to 
his captors, but maternal affection availed not. Alexander promised 
the unhappy mother that her wishes should be complied with, that her 
son should be used with tenderness and indulgence. As an earnest of 
his intention, the Pope informed the noble lady, that as the cardinal was 
indisposed, he had ordered his own physician to attend him. Fatal 
order! On a Monday it was given; on the ensuing Wednesday the 
victim of papal cruelty was no more. Poison had done its worst. The 
Roman matron, lixe Constance, defied 


‘* all counsel, all redress, 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress,— 
Death, death.” 


Crimes of this enormity rarely go unpunished on the scene of their 
commission. Alexander VI. and Cesar Borgia were not permitted 
to be classed among the exceptions to human retribution. ‘‘ Even- 
handed justice returned the ingredients of the poisoned chalice to their 
own lips.” Alexander had created nine new cardinals, whom he 
chose from the richest prelates of his court. Scarcely were they 
consecrated, when the Pope and his son determined, by their deaths, to 
make themselves masters of their wealth, For this purpose. they in- 
vited the newly-made cardinals to sup at a vineyard near the Vatican, 
belonging to one of them, Adriano di Corneto. Ceesar Borgia sent the 
Pope’s butler, who was to wait at supper, some flasks of wine, which 
he had mixed with a poison called Canterelle, a seldom-failing potion. 
The butler had strict orders that none but the cardinals should taste of 
it. In the cool of a sultry Italian evening in August, the sacerdotal 
party assembled in the vineyard. Alexander, although a practical 
atheist, was nevertheless a superstitious man. He had been told by an 
astrologer that, so long as he carried the holy wafer about him, he should 
never die; he, therefore, usually had the consecrated host, enclosed in 
a gold box, about his person. Suddenly he discovered that he had left 
it behind him; he became alarmed, and, despatching Monsignor Caraffa, 
afterwards Paul IV., to his chambers in the Vatican for the bread 
thus endowed with immortality, he proposed that supper should be de- 
layed until his return. The slightest expression of a wish was law in 
the priestly vineyard. The butler took the opportunity likewise to re- 
turn for some peaches for the dessert, which had been forgotten. 

When Caraffa reached the Pope’s apartments, his eyes were saluted 
with the sight of an apparition,* in the likeness of his master, lying as it 





* This story of the apparition is mentioned by Tomasi, p. 296, and is pe, 
lated by Felibien, in bis Entretiens sur le Vies des Peintres, who says he per the 
narrative in a MS, in Cardinal Barberini’s library at Rome. 
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were dead, and stretched on a bier; he was affrighted and dismayed, 
he sunk for a time to the ground; at last he found courage to 
clasp in his hands the box containing the host, and hastened to the 
banquet. 

While Caraffa and the butler were thus gone, Alexander, affected by 
the extreme heat of the day, called for wine. The under-butler 
hastened to the sideboard, where he found six flasks placed apart 
from the rest; these he imagined to contain a superior description 
of wine, and therefore poured out a goblet full for the master of 
the feast. The Pope, eager to quench his thirst, and suspecting no 
danger, drank profusely of the wine, and handed the cup to his son, 
who drained it to the dregs. The attendants returned, and the part 
sat down to supper. The poison performed its work expeditiously, Alex- 
ander fell back in his chair, as if in a fit, and Caesar was seized with ex- 
quisite pains and agonies. They were quickly conveyed to the Vatican. 
The Pope lingered for a few days, and in spite of all medical aid, ex- 
pired on the 18th of August, 1503, the victim of the draught he had pre- 
pared for others, The youth and vigorous constitution of Ceesar en- 
abled him to recover, after having been repeatedly plunged into a cistern 
of cold water, and afterwards placed in the belly of a bull and a mule 
ripped upalive. But it was only to find that he had outlived his fortune 
and his grandeur, to see himself depressed, and his enemies exalted ; 
for he was afterwards divested of all his acquisitions, and sent as a 
prisoner to Spain, in order to free Italy from an incendiary, and the 
Italian princes from those dangers which his turbulent and restless 
spirit made them fear, even although he was deprived of power. 

Guicciardini states that the able successor of Alexander, Pius III., 
is supposed to have died of poison conveyed into an ulcerous sore in 
his leg, at the instigation of Pandolpho Petrucci, the Prince of Siena. 

Neither the splendid papacy and personal popularity of Leo X., nor 
the mild virtues and conscientious spirit of conciliation displayed by his 
successor, Adrian VI., saved them from the fatal draught. During the 
war of Urbino, Cardinal Alfonso Pestrucci, and several of his brethren in 
the conclave, conspired to poison their spiritual master, Leo. The con- 
spiracy was, however, discovered, the cardinals confessed their guilt; 
Pestrucci and some of his ‘* meaner fellows” suffered for their crime, 
and Leo, to extend his influence in the conclave, and protect himself 
against future attacks, created in one day thirty-one cardinals. Poison, 
however was Leo’s doom. The fatal potion was administered by his 
chamberlain, Bernardo Maluspina, at the instigation of the French 
monarch ; and so eflectual was its operation, that the head of the Chris- 
tian church is said to have expired without those ceremonies which are 
considered of such essential importance by the Roman church. Ac- 
cording to Cureus, Adrian of Utrecht likewise fell a victim to the de- 
sire of the holy college for a new election, and was, at their instigation, 
taken off by a poisoned host. 

For upwards of fifteen years the Cardinal Montalto, the Ass of La 
Marca, as Cardinal Farnese called him, appeared to be daily on the 
verge of the grave ; he tottered along the streets upon his crutch, witha 
deep and hollow cough, a failing voice, and every symptom of a broken 
constitution and premature decrepitude. The aged Gregory XIII. at 
last died ;—the cardinals were assembled in the conclave; unable for 
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, some time to agree in their choice of a successor; in hopes of an early 
. election, they nominated Montalto to the tiara. The scrutiny over, the 
e 


decision was announced, the decrepitude and infirmities of the cardinal 
disappeared ; as Sixtus V., he dashed his crutch to the ground, sprung 
y up at once to his natural height, and thundered out the 7'e Deum, to the 


y astonishment and dismay of the assembled purple. Cardinal de Medici, 
. finding words at last to speak, expressed his surprise at this sudden 
- change in his look, which had been downcast, and was now lofty anderect. 
: ** While I was cardinal,” replied the Pope, ‘‘ my eyes were fixed 


upon the earth, that I might find the keys of heaven; nowI have found 
, them, I look to heaven, for 1 have nothing more to seek on earth!”” The 
cardinals shrugged up their shoulders, and Severino whispered his 
neighbour, ‘* Lord have mercy upon us all!” 

The doors of the holy college were thrown open, and the conclave 
passed in procession to St. Peter's. The people were astonished to see 
in an upright and athletic Pope, the poor old cardinal, who used to 
faint as he staggered through the streets. ‘* Plenty, Holy Father! 
Plenty and Justice!” shouted the populace. ‘* Pray to God for 


Plenty, and I'll give you Justice,” answered the head of the church. 
' Sixtus was elected in 1585, he died by poison in 1590. He was con- 
: temporary with Philip IT. of Spain, who was the mostexperienced poisoner 
| of his age, and who was wont to call the poisonof which he commonly made 


use, his requiescat in pace. By this infernal art Philip sacrificed his son, 
Don Carlos, and his brother, Don John of Austria; his scruples were 
not, therefore, likely to prevail when the removal of the head of his re- 
ligion was advantageous. Sixtus used to say to Philip’s ambassador 
| at Rome, ‘* Know M. ambassador, that we fear nothing from your 
master, but one of his reguiescats in pace.” He had reason to fear 
them, for he died their victim. The Pope’s unwillingness to declare in 
favour of the league against the King of Navarre, and his designs on 
Naples, were the origin of the Spaniard’s hatred. Henry IV. on hear- 
ing of Sixtus’s death, exclaimed, ‘‘ Heaven had no share in it; this is 
a stroke of the Spaniards! I have lost a Pope after my own heart.” 
To the list of papal victims of the art, Popes Pius IIT., and Clement XIV. 
have been added,* but from it must be expunged Clement VII., who was 
long supposed to have been killed by a poisoned torch carried before 
him in a procession. 

From the crimes and the murders of Popes, let us turn to events 
which at least were enlivened with romance, and had their origin in 
more excitable passions than the cool malignity of ambition. 

Bianca Cappello was the daughter of a patrician of Venice, and born 
about 1544. Her mother died when she was only eight years old, leav- 
ing her, as a security against her father’s extravagance, an ample pro- 
vision. Her father to avoid payment of the portion thus bequeathed, 
confided her to the charge and absolute controul of an old governante. 
The beautiful Bianca, thus deserted, soon attracted the attention of 
Pietro Bonaventuri, a handsome young Florentine. An interview took 
place, which led to many more, till at last the two lovers made each 
other a solemn promise of marriage, and met almost every night. 


* By Gmelin, a German medical writer on Toxicology ; he attempts to show, from 
the symptoms, that both these Popes died of arsenic secretly aud gradually given. 
June,—VOL. LIX, NO. CCXXXIV. | $ 
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the mean time her father was united with Elena Grimani, sister of the 
patriarch of Aquileia, a lady inordinately proud of ** her lang pedigree.” 
The stepmother induced her husband to propose to Bianca to take the 
veil, or to marry an aged suitor, who sighed for the possession of her 
vouthful charms. Bianca informed her lover of the alternatives, and 
escaped with him from parental tyranny. Her relatives were incensed 
at the elopement, and pretending that the Florentine plebeian and his 
fair companion had thus insulted the whole body of Venetian aristocracy, 
they prevailed on the Council of Ten to employ the most vigorous mea- 
sures against the fugitives, The lovers, however, escaped from the 
territory of the republic, and after a journey of danger, reached Florence, 
The Council of Ten despatched two assassins to Florence to vindicate 
their authority. Bianca and her husband heard the dismal intelligence, 
and threw themselves on the protection of the youthful and sensual 
Francesco de Medici, to whom the cares of government had been in- 
trusted by his father, Cosmo. 

Francesco, excited by the fame of Bianca’s beauty, and the political 
ferment that had been caused by the elopement, gave the lovers hopes 
ef his protection. He gave them an audience, and felt all the symptoms 
of a nascent passion. Bianca’s acquaintance with the prince soon 
degenerated into guilt. 

The intrigue was, however, kept for some time very secret, as the 
prince was about to marry Giovanna, Archduchess of Austria, but after 
that marriage was concluded, thinking it no longer necessary to conceal 
his inclinations, Francesco established Bianca in one of his palaces, and 
gave Pietro a high office at court with a liberal income. Pietro became 
haughty and overbearing, and at length grew utterly insupportable to 
the court, to the prince, and even to Bianca herself. Pietro was soon 
disposed of; he was one night surrounded in the streets by a dozen 
bravos, and instantly despatched. The prince’s visits to Bianca now 
became more frequent and more open; political favours were only ob- 
tained through her interposition, and those who were ambitious of court 
distinction neglected the prince’s wife to gain the good-will of his 
mistress. The haughty Austrian princess ill brooked this marked 
neglect ; she complained to her husband, to the emperor her father, to 
Cosmo, to every one. Cosmo mildly reproved Francesco; Cardinal 
Ferdinand, his second son, interfered with more energy—he loaded his 
brother with reproaches ;—Francesco fled for consolation to the society 
of Bianca, who charmed him with her beauty and her sprightly con- 
versation. The people, sympathizing with the unfortunate Giovanna, 
and oppressed with their own wrongs, rose in rebellion; but all was in 
vain. The revolt was suppressed, the cardinal retired to Rome, Cosmo 
died, and the archduchess, after enduring the bitterest sorrows, also died 
suddenly. Francesco was shocked by these events ; he endeavoured to 
escape from the lures of his Calypso, he even quitted Florence; but 
‘‘the supersubtle Venetian” resorted to all the arts her ingenuity and 
ambition could devise, and even the prince’s confessor was induced to 
second her efforts ; she succeeded in raising herself secretly to the grand 
ducal throne, only a few months after the death of her ill-fated rival. 

‘The marriage was afterwards publicly solemnized with the greatest 
magnificence, and although Tuscany was at that period suffering from 
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famine and an accumulation of calamities, no less than three hundred 
thousand ducats were wantonly lavished on the disgraceful pageant. 

Bianca now became desirous of reconciling all who had before op- 
posed her ambition. Among these Cardinal Ferdinand was conspicuous, 
and at her request Francesco invited his eminence to pay a visit to him- 
self and Bianca at Cajano, where they then resided. The cardinal left 
Rome accordingly, and arrived at his brother’s, who, with Bianca, re- 
received him with great affection. He seemed sensible of their atten- 
tions, and affected a warm attachment to his new relative, when 
suddenly the Grand Duke and Bianca were together violently attacked 
by illness of the same description. Poison was too evidently at work, 
and in a few hours they expired, leaving the cardinal, to whom their 
deaths are generally attributed, heir to the throne. {Such is a brief sketch 
of a life which has employed the pen of romance in various languages. 

But the gloomy and feeble-minded Francesco di Medici was not the 
only descendant of the artful, dissolute, and cruel Cosmo, who fell by 

ison. Cosmo was himself the principal actor in another domestic, 
and not less appalling tragedy. The cruel parent surprised his daugh- 
ter Maria, at the early age of fourteen, leaning her arm on the neck of 
one of his pages;—she was forthwith poisoned by his own orders! 
Truly has it been remarked, that it is impossible to discover in the whole 
range of history, a family whose qualities and merits have been more 
overrated than that of the Medici. Considered as citizens we behold 
them assiduously employed in base and treacherous machinations against 
the liberties of their own country ; examined as princes, we do not dis- 
cover a single individual, who, divested of the artificial splendour of a 
throne, and of the exaggerated and deceptive eulogies of servile writers, 
retains any thing to command our admiration ; enter their palaces, our 
eyes are shocked by witnessing the perpetration of the most odious and 
detestable crimes. 

To record the progress of Italian poisoning would require volumes. 
Sismondi, in his ‘* History of the Italian Republics,” justly remarks, 
that ‘* assassination and poison were the common means of their govern- 
ment.” , 

“ Crimes of dire name, which, disbelieved of yore, 
Become familiar, and revolt no more.” 


The later princes of the Italian republics scarcely ever attained power 
without getting rid of intervening relatives by poison or the dagger. To 
them may be fairly applied, with a substitution of sex, Juvenal’s dread- 
ful, and perhaps exaggerated description of the Roman ladies of his 
day, with which he concludes his sixth satire. 


“ Abroad, at home, the Belides you meet, 
And Clytemnestras swarm in every street ; 
But here the difference lies :—those bungling wives, 
With a blunt axe hack’d out their husbands’ lives: 
While now, the deed is done with dextrous art, 
And a drugg’d bowl performs the axe’s part. 
Yet, if the husband, prescient of his fate, 
Have fortified his breast with mithridate, 
She baffles him e’en there, and: has recourse 
To the old weapon for a last resource.” 
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If any reliance is to be placed on an old saw of the early reformers, 
descriptive of the cities of Italy, Florence was as celebrated for poison- 
ing, as Milan for juggling, Venice for hypocrisy, Bologna for lying, 
Naples for intrigue, or Rome for superstition. Milan might, however, 
dispute this claim, by virtue of a column erected on the ruins of a house, 
in which had resided a wretch who had poisoned all the wells of that 
city. 

The mistress of the Italian art of poisoning, did not, however, make 
her appearance until the latter part of the seventeenth century. The 
Signora Toffana flourished first at Palermo; but towards the close of 
the age, she removed from that provincial sphere to Naples. She con- 
trived a delicate preparation of arsenic dissolved, of which from four 
to six drops were sufficient to produce death. It entered freely into 
commerce, and was known by the names of agua della Toffana, ac- 
guetta de Napoli, and simple acquetta. In common cases, Toffana 
was paid for her panacea; but ladies who wished to cultivate the 
graces of widowhood, were supplied gratuitously. She dispensed it in 
small phials, stamped with the image of good St. Nicholas of Bari, 
and Jabelled as his manna, which was the name of a specific well 
known in Italy, as being endowed with marvellous virtues to heal 
diseases. Under this holy guise, the liquid passed, as a sacred article, 
the Neapolitan custom-houses untaxed; and 


“ So well the fashionable med’cine thrives, 
That now ’tis practis’d ev’n by country wives : 
Pois’ning without regard of fame or fear ; 
And spotted corpses are frequent on the bier.” 


The governor of Naples, afterwards the Emperor Charles VJ., at 
last began to bestir himself. Toffana took refuge in an ecclesiastical 
asylum, where she bade defiance for some time to justice, and con- 
tinued to vend her eatholicon. But the scandal became at length too 
great to be borne. She was dragged from her place of refuge, and 
thrown into prison. The clergy protested against this violation of holy 
places, and roused the people. The government had recourse to fraud, 
it circulated a report that Toffana had poisoned the public wells, and 
turned the current of popular feeling against her and her supporters. 
Being put to the rack, she confessed her enormities, named those who 
had afforded her protection, admitted that she had been instrumental in 
the death of no less than six hundred persons; and stated that the 
day before her last flight from justice, she had sent two boxes of her 
manna to Rome. They were found in the custom-house of the papal 
city. In despite of the remonstrances of the church, she was privately 
strangled, and her body thrown into the courtyard of the convent from 
which she had been taken. But her art did not perish with her; and ac- 
cording to Keysler, who saw Toffana in confinement in 1730, and 
describes her as ‘*a little old woman,” her acquetta continued to be 
prepared in great quantities after her death. A humane physician, Dr. 
Branchaletti, wrote a book on the antidotes to these Stygian drops. 

Contemporancously with the early part of the career of Toffana, Rome 
once more became the scene of extensive secret poisonings, under the 
papacy of Alexander VII. The sudden and unaccountable deaths of 
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several newly-marricd men of rank alarmed the city. Inquiries were 
instituted, and through the aid of the confessional, it was discovered 
that the Roman ladies had once more formed a poisoning society, over 
which presided a fortune-teller named Hieronyma Spara, and who had 
acquired a knowledge of the art from Toffana, at Palermo. Spara, her 
assistant Gratiosa, and three other females, were publicly executed ; 
while the milder punishments of whipping and banishment were reserved 
for those of gentler blood. 

About one hundred and fifty years before Toffana flourished, the art 
of poisoning was introduced into England. Lord Bacon maintains, 
that poisoning is not a crime to which the English are predisposed, 
‘non est nostri generis nec sanguinis.” However this may be, we ap- 
pear to have been apt scholars, and quickly became experienced in the 
art. In the twenty-first year of the reign of Henry VIII. a case oc- 
curred, which produced general sensations of horror, For the pur- 
pose of poisoning some particular person, Richard Roose, of ‘‘ his most 
wyked and dampnable dysposicyon,” put poison into some broth pre- 
paring in the Bishop of Rochester's kitchen, of which sixteen of that 
prelates retainers partook, and two of them died. In the following 
year a law passed, making murder by poisoning high treason, annexing 
to it the singular punishment of boiling to death. This law was ex post 
facto, so far as related to Roose, for he was adjudged to suffer under it. 
In the year after its enactment, Margaret Davy, a young woman who 
had poisoned her mistress, and some others, were boiled to death in 
Smithfield, But this act, as Lord Coke remarks, was too severe to live 
long, and was repealed in the ensuing reign. It has been suggested 
that the proverbial expressions fo keep out of, or to get into hot water, 
had their origin in this cruel punishment. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








CHARADE. 


My /irst’s a conveyance that’s oft on the stand, 

And yet none more private careers in your land. 

Nor wheels, nor e’en horses are for it e’er needed, 

And still by five couriers ’tis ever preceded. 

So quick has it moved, that, in England on Sunday, 

It’s been found in the midst of Morocco on Monday. 

When through rough work and weuring ’tis no longer sound, 
By applying my second a cure has been found ; 

My whole is a terror to all those who travel, 

So pray, gentle reader, this riddle unravel. 
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If any reliance is to be placed on an old saw of the early reformers, 
descriptive of the cities of Italy, Florence was as celebrated for poison- 
ing, as Milan for juggling, Venice for hypocrisy, Bologna for lying, 
Naples for intrigue, or Rome for superstition. Milan might, however, 
dispute this claim, by virtue of a column erected on the ruins of a house, 


in which had resided a wretch who had poisoned all the wells of that 
city. 

The mistress of the Italian art of poisoning, did not, however, make 
her appearance until the latter part of the seventeenth century. The 
Signora Toffana flourished first at Palermo; but towards the close of 
the age, she removed from that provincial sphere to Naples. She con- 
trived a delicate preparation of arsenic dissolved, of which from fou 
to six drops were sufficient to produce death. It entered freely into 
commerce, and was known by the names of agua della Toffana, ac- 
guetta de Napoli, and simple acquetta. In common cases, Toffana 
was paid for her panacea; but ladies who wished to cultivate the 
graces of widowhood, were supplied gratuitously. She dispensed it in 
small phials, stamped with the image of good St. Nicholas of Bari, 
and labelled as his manna, which was the name of a specific well 
known in Italy, as being endowed with marvellous virtues to heal 
diseases. Under this holy guise, the liquid passed, as a sacred article, 
the Neapolitan custom-houses untaxed; and 


“ So well the fashionable med’cine thrives, 
That now ’tis practis’d ev’n by country wives : 
Pois’ning without regard of fame or fear ; 
And spotted corpses are frequent on the bier.” 


The governor of Naples, afterwards the Emperor Charles VJ., at 
last began to bestir himself. Toffana took refuge in an ecclesiastical 
asylum, where she bade defiance for some time to justice, and con- 
tinued to vend her catholicon. But the scandal became at length too 
great to be borne. She was dragged from her place of refuge, and 
thrown into prison. The clergy protested against this violation of holy 
places, and roused the people. The government had recourse to fraud, 
it circulated a report that Toffana had poisoned the public wells, and 
turned the current of popular feeling against her and her supporters. 
Being put to the rack, she confessed her enormities, named those who 
had afforded her protection, admitted that she had been instrumental in 
the death of no less than six hundred persons; and stated that the 
day before her last flight from justice, she had sent two boxes of her 
manna to Rome. They were found in the custom-house of the papal 
city. In despite of the remonstrances of the church, she was privately 
strangled, and her body thrown into the courtyard of the convent from 
which she had been taken. But her art did not perish with her; and ac- 
cording to Keysler, who saw Toffana in confinement in 1730, and 
describes her as ‘*a little old woman,” her acquetta continued to be 
prepared in great quantities after her death. A humane physician, Dr. 
Branchaletti, wrote a book on the antidotes to these Stygian drops. 

Contemporaneously with the early part of the career of Toffana, Rome 
once more became the scene of extensive secret poisonings, under the 
papacy of Alexander VII. The sudden and unaccountable deaths of 
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several newly-married men of rank alarmed the city. Inquiries were 
instituted, and through the aid of the confessional, it was discovered 
that the Roman ladies had once more formed a poisoning society, over 
which presided a fortune-teller named Hieronyma Spara, and who had 
acquired a knowledge of the art from Toffana, at Palermo. Spara, her 
assistant Gratiosa, and three other females, were publicly executed ; 
while the milder punishments of whipping and banishment were reserved 
for those of gentler blood. 

About one hundred and fifty years before Toffana flourished, the art 
of poisoning was introduced into England, Lord Bacon maintains, 
that poisoning is not a crime to which the English are predisposed, 
‘non est nostri generis nec sanguinis.” However this may be, we ap- 

ear to have been apt scholars, and quickly became experienced in the 
art. In the twenty-first year of the reign of Henry VIII. a case oc- 
curred, which produced general sensations of horror, For the pur- 

ose of poisoning some particular person, Richard Roose, of ‘‘ his most 
wyked and dampnable dysposicyon,” put poison into some broth pre- 
paring in the Bishop of Rochester’s kitchen, of which sixteen of that 
prelates retainers partook, and two of them died. In the following 
year a law passed, making murder by poisoning high treason, annexing 
to it the singular punishment of boiling to death. This law was ex post 
facto, so far as related to Roose, for he was adjudged to suffer under it. 
In the year after its enactment, Margaret Davy, a young woman who 
had poisoned her mistress, and some others, were boiled to death in 
Smithfield, But this act, as Lord Coke remarks, was too severe to live 
long, and was repealed in the ensuing reign. It has been suggested 
that the proverbial expressions fo keep out of, or to get into hot water, 
had their origin in this cruel punishment. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








CHARADE. 


My /irst’s a conveyance that’s oft on the stand, 

And yet none more private careers in your land. 

Nor wheels, nor e’en horses are for it e’er needed, 

And still by five couriers ’tis ever preceded. 

So quick has it moved, that, in England on Sunday, 

It’s been found in the midst of Morocco on Monday. 

When through rough work and wearing ’tis no longer sound, 
By applying my second a cure has been found ; 

My whole is a terror to all those who travel, 


So pray, gentle reader, this riddle unravel. p 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS,* 
COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 


Part XIV. 


“You're what hi calis ha rummy sort hof ha horther, Mr. Prig- 
gins,” observed Dusterly, in a tone beween reproach and contempt. 
‘* You sets hout ha pretending to give hus a history hof the Honourable 
Mr. Nincompoop of Christ-Church ; hand then goes hand hoccipies hall] 
one chapter with hold Winkey and is young un’s proceedings. Hi 
calls that ’ere ha gross himposition hon ha discernin public.” 

“ At the commencement of my autobiography —” 

“Your what?" inquired Dusterly. 

“« My autobiography,” I replied. 

‘His that hany thing good to heat?” said my friend, sneering and 
looking round to Broome to applaud his wit. 

«* At the commencement of my ‘ Life and Times,’ then,” I continued, 
“I professed to be erratic on certain occasions; but in this instance it 
was absolutely necessary for the working up of my story; besides, in 
writing of a man’s friend, you are writing of himself, as Cicero ob- 
serves inhis De Amicitia.” 

“* D— Cicero, and d— is hamasishy too,” said Dusterly, giving the 
table a hearty thump, to insure, as he expressed it, ‘* hemphasis to is 
hobservation.” 

‘Gently, gently,” said Broome. 

“Hi shan’t,” said Dusterly, « for you nor no one. Asn’t ’e been 
and showed hup my huncle Enery 2” 

‘‘Your uncle Henry? I assure you —’ 

** Yes, my huncle Enery,” said Dusterly, thrusting his head into my 
face, and showing his teeth as a cat does in the act of yawning, “‘ hun- 
der the name hof hold Hindicator, the Hoxford guide. There ’e his to 
the life—breeches, gaiters, and shocking-bad at; can’t mistake im. 
Not that hi care a rap habout im, honly a man don’t like to ave is re- 
latives showed hup without is leave, and a hoffer of standing somethin 
andsom.”’ 

I assured my friend that I had not the least idea of making his res- 
pectable uncle sit for the portrait I had drawn, and was proceeding to 
prove my words by pointing out to him some glaring discrepancies be- 
tween the original and the picture, when Broome kindly whispered me 
that I should vainly attempt to convince him that his uncle Henry was 
not an injured man, and had better apply a salve to his wounded feel- 
ings in the shape of a glass of ‘‘ warm with.” I took Broome’s hint, 
and told my angry friend I was extremely sorry that I had uninten- 
tionally hurt his feelings, and would treat him to any thing he pleased. 

“Peter,” he replied, shaking me by the hand, “ hi eartily forgive 
you, hand hif you'd honly a inted has much hafore’and, you might ave 
showed up my haunt Hemily, hand hall the rest of my respectable 





* Continued from No. CCXXXill., page 107. 
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family. Mr. Rakestraw! a glass of twist, and chork hit hup to 
Priggins.” 

Having thus healed my friend’s wounded honour, and restored his 
equanimity, and ‘* all for the small charge” of sevenpence, I will re- 
turn to my tale, and give the remainder of Mr. Winkey’s letter. 


‘‘ Mitre Inn, Oxford. 
“My dear Ninny, 

“‘T am rather seedy again this morning, as we did a bit of excess at 
Woodstock yesterday, and I got spilt in riding home; but Dennis has 
supplied me with his panacea for all ailments—a quart of St. Mark’s 
court ale, with a toast and ginger in it, and I am just able to give you 
an account of my entering the university, and being matriculated be- 
fore the vice-chancellor. 

“Of course, my first effort when I arrived at ‘ mine inn,’ and was 
ushered into the coffee-room by Dennis, was to order dinner, which 
quickly made its appearance; for although I fancied I was extremely 
hungry when I sat down, and was afraid of being mistaken for the im- 
mortal Dando, I found that I could not do justice to the excellent fare 
provided for me. I felt nervous and fidgetty, and there was a dryness 
about my palate and tongue that rendered the liquids more desirable 
than the solids. J tried to convince myself of the absurdity of yield- 
ing to these feelings, by reminding myself that I was no longer a 
schoolboy, but a man, and in a very few hours about to be an univer- 
sity man; but in vain; for opposite tome stood Dennis and the under- 
waiter, with their napkins under their arms, watching, as I fancied, 
every mouthful I took, to see how a freshman masticated. On one 
side of me sat three young men over a bottle of port, whom I should 

have guessed to be collegians from the style of their dress and conver- 
sation, without the collateral evidence of their caps and gowns, which 
were carelessly thrown on an adjoining table. 

‘‘ Their talk was principally of boating, ‘ going down’ with Stephen 
Davis, training on underdone beefsteaks and London porter, with dis- 
cussions on the merits of the ‘ strokes’ of the different boats. Though 
these remarks did not much amuse me—for they were talking in hiero- 
glyphics to me, they did not annoy me. My presence would probably 
have passed unnoticed, had it not been for the following little dialogue 
between Dennis and myself, when I entered the coffee-room. 

‘“*¢ Dinner, sir, I presume 2” 

*“<* If you please, sir.’ 

*«¢ Soup and fish, of course ?’ 

‘“** If you please, sir.’ 

‘«« Piece of biled beef, carrots and potatoes ?’ 

“*<« If you please, sir.’ 

‘“** Friggazeed rabbits and Oxford sausages 2” 

“<< 1f you please, sir.’ 

‘**¢ Plumb-pudding and roobub-tart 2’ 

“**If you please, sir.’ 

**¢Pint of sherry and pint of porter 2’ 

“<< Tf you please, sir.’ 

‘“«« Coming directly, sir,’ concluded Dennis, going out of the room, 
and, as I fancied, giving a look of peculiar meaning to the men who 
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were sitting at my side. I may be doing Dennis an injustice by 
this supposition, but something evidently drew their attention towards 
me, and elicited the following remarks, sotto voce. 

“«* Regular case of viridity, eh?’ said the first. 

se Regular. Just escaped from pedagogueity,’ said the second, who 
might have left school himself about six months. 

‘«« Scarcely fit to be trusted out without the governor,’ said the third, 
‘but a neat figure, and strong about the shoulders—make a pretty 
bow-car, eh?” 

“se ould not pull ten strokes without being winded, though, if he 
eats such a dinner every day as he has just ordered,” observed the 
first. 

‘** Rather a queer-built coat, ’ said the second. 

‘** Decidedly queer,’ said the third, “ and rascally bad boots.’ 

‘* Under these circumstances, Ninny, you can readily understand the 
feelings with which | sat down to dinner. I took wine with myself 
every two minutes, and a little London porter between each glass to 
give me courage to proceed, and relieve the aridity of my palate, but it 
would not do; I felt as if 1 was smothered. I was fortunately relieved 
in a few minutes, or the consequences might have proved fatal. 

‘** Who is going to chapel ?’ said one of my tormentors. 

““« Why, we all cut this morning,’ said another. 

«Dennis, listen if our chapel bell is ringing.’ 

‘¢ «It's been ringing these ten minnits,’ said ‘Dennis, 

‘“« Then let us mizzle,’ said all. 

‘“* Who is going to pay?’ inquired the youngest-looking. 

«“«Oh, never mind paying; Iv’e got a tick here. Put it down to 
me, Dennis; and I say, old fellow, I'll owe you halfacrown—l’ve got 
no tin.” 

“«« Generally the case; but I'll book it,’ said Dennis, opening the 
coffee-room door for the young men, who threw their gowns over their 
arms, and put their caps on their heads all on oneside. I noticed, too, 
that all the boards were broken, and the tassels torn out by the roots. 

‘* After making a very miserable meal, Dennis intimated the neces- 
sity of a pint of prime port, to which of course I did not feel courage 
enough to object, though I had had quite sufficient stimulus from my 
pint of sherry and my ‘London porter. When the port was introduced 
I ventured to ask Dennis a few questions as to the proper and usual 
mode of proceeding 1 in college matters. 

“** Waiter,’ said I, after giving utterance to a cough preliminary, ‘I 
am come up to be matriculated.’ 

‘*«* Swear to that,’ said Dennis. 

‘** How do you mean, waiter?’ 

‘*« My name ain’t waiter, sir; it’s Dennis.’ 

‘** Well then, Dennis, how do you mean that you can swear to it?’ 
J inquired, 

‘¢* Practice, sir, all practice. Most men as enters comes up with 
their governor. Know ’em by that, and no mistake. When they come 
up by themselves it’s just as easy. They always say ‘sir,’ to the 
waiter, and let him order their dinner and wine. 

‘“«* Exactly,’ said I ; ‘in my own case for instance, I—’ 

—‘ Ordered dinner enough for six,’ said Dennis, smiling, ‘ and 
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wine enough for two—that is, two freshmen, and felt choky-like all the 
time you were eating and drinking. Always the case at first; soon 
goes off, though. Now when a man comes up to reside how do you 
think I know him? 

‘«¢ By ordering half the quantity, I suppose,’ said I, ‘and relishing 
his dinner.’ 

“«* Nothing of the kind, sir. | When the coach or the poshay’stops, 
he calls out ‘ Porter! take my luggage to my rooms.’ * What name 
and college?’ says the porter. Then he gives a description of hisself, 
in a loud voice, thinking to astonish the crowd as always collects round 
our gateway when a vehicle drives up; and to show ’em he’s got some 
money in his pocket, he gives the coachman or shayboy twice as much 
as is usual, and pays the porter a shilling beforehand for carrying his 
luggage. Where are you going to enter, sir?’ 

“«* At St. Peter’s,’ I replied: ‘ must I go and call on the master or 
any body ?” 

‘“<«There again,’ said Dennis; ‘that shows your freshness. The 
head of St. Peter’s ain’t a master, he’s a principal—that’s one of the 
first things as you'll have to learn; but as for calling on him or any 
body else, this evening, you'll excuse me—but—eyes rather glazy— 
tongue a little faltering—pint of sherry, pint of porter, and now the port 
—rather too much now, but you'll come to it soon.’ 

‘“** You are quite right,’ said I, ‘‘ Dennis, I do not feel exactly in a con- 
dition to call and do the dutiful to an authority; and as to the port, 
would it be asking you too much—just to—just to—drink it for me.’ 

‘«< * With the greatest pleasure, sir, any thing to oblige a gentleman,’ 
said Dennis, pouring the port into a soda-water glass, and, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘ depositing it within the lining of his waistcoat.’ 

‘« « Not bad tackle that, sir; master never keeps two sorts, for fear he 
should be asked to jine a gentleman in a bottle of the worser.’ 

*« At Dennis’s suggestion, I contrived a scrawl to the Bursar of St. 
Peter’s, and received in answer a polite note requesting me to breakfast 
with him and the Dean on the following morning, at half-past eight 
o’clock. I then showed my wisdom by taking my tea and Jbetaking 
myself to my perch for the night. 

‘‘In the morning I presented myself at the college-gates at the time 
appointed, and by the directions of Cerberus, knocked at the door of 
No. 2, one pair of stairs on the right. ‘Come in,’ brought me into 
the presence of the Bursar and Dean, who received me very kindly, 
and by their quiet gentlemanly manner relieved me of the embarrass- 
ment I felt at making my début on the stage of college life. 

‘*It will not amuse you, Ninny, to give you an account of our con- 
versation over the twanky and brown Georges, as it chiefly related to 
college and university matters, and the probabilities of Mr. Such-a-one 
getting his double first, and Mr. So-and-So being a dead pluck. 

‘« After breakfast, the Bursar wished us good morning, and I pro- 
ceeded with the Dean to his rooms, where I underwent a slight examina- 
tion in Virgil and Homer, and the Greek testament, through which [ 
managed to scramble more modoque Rothervicenst. 

‘‘ This ‘ unpleasant little affair’ being over to our mutual satisfac- 
tion, the Dean’s scout was summoned to procure me a cap and gown, 
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and show me the rooms that would be unoccupied after the Easter 
vacation, that 1 might select any set I chose, these things being done in 
college on the principle of ‘ first come first served.’ 

‘‘ As I find I am to be under the especial protection of this scout— 
my rooms (if two closets under a sloping roof deserve that name) being 
up one of his staircases—I must favour you with a description of his 
personalities and peculiarities. 

‘* He delights in the name of Joseph Gumption, as appears by the 
parish register, but is known in college only by the title of Joey 
Gumps, with an alias of Old Joey; not because he is an old man, but 
because he has a little dirty boy, his son, who under the same name, is 
in training to succeed his father in the mysteries of bed-making and 
pillaging—omnibus hoc vitium lectia—factoribus. 

‘¢ Old Joey in his personals is short and rather obese, with an un- 
meaning set of features, cold grey eyes, and a nose of the Bardolph 
species, strongly indicative of his attachment to John Barleycorn, and 
resembling in its hues a turkey’s head and wattle, as they appear on a 
cold frosty morning. In dress he adheres rigidly to the custom and 
costume of his predecessors, and appears in drab shorts and worsted 
stockings, a cast-off black coat of the Dean’s, and an unstarched white 
tie. What sort of hat he wears no one knows, as he has never been 
seen with such an article within the college walls, and he is never seen 
elsewhere, his leisure time being spent in the buttery and kitchen. 

‘*] will just narrate to you a little dialogue that passed between us, 
to give you an insight into the man’s character and manner. His prin- 
cipal peculiarities are an astonishing rapidity in uttering his words, and 
a firm conviction that he and his master, Mr. Neeldowne, the Dean, 
know more than any body in Oxford, and par consequence in the 
world. 

‘**These rooms,’ I observed, on being shown into my garrets, ‘ are 
very small, are they not ?” 

**«Call these small? Well, I like that. Mr. Neeldowne says they 
ain't, and so J say ; and so they ain’t small,’ replied Joey. 

‘««« They will want furnishing, at any rate.’ 

‘«*Shouldn’t wonder—don’t you bother about that—leave it all to 
me—I knows all about it—me and Mr. Neeldowne settles them ere 
things.’ 

“«] shall want crockery, eh? tea-chest and those sort of things, 
when I come up? Whom do you recommend, Joey, to supply such 
articles ?’ 

‘***Shouldn’t wonder,’ replied Joey; ‘but don’t you bother about 
that—leave it all to me—Z knows all about it—me and Mr. Neeldowne 
settles them ere things.’ 

‘* To all my remarks and questions, he gave the same reply, with this 
little variation: when I begged him to name a tailor, of whom I might 
order a new cap and gown, 

** * New cap and gown? don’t be an ass—leave it all to me—sell you 
a second-hand set good as new—ZJ know all about it—there it is—five 
and twenty shillings—money down—thirty-five, tick till next term— 
me and Mr. Neeldowne settles them ere things.’ 

‘“* As Joey was uttering this, he extracted from a sort of coal-closet, a 
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rusty-looking bit of bombazine with no sleeves, but two strings looking 
like a child’s leading strings hanging from the shoulders, which he 
assured me was a commoner’s gown in a good state of preservation; 
and a cap which had certainly done duty for several sets of masters, 

«¢ «Put ’em on—fit to a T—knew they would—leave it all to me—I 
knows all about it—me and Mr. Neeldowne settles them ere things— 
now for the Vice-chancellor’s.’ 

‘So saying, and without waiting to listen to my expostulations about 
putting on another man’s, or rather set of men’s greasy, dirty cap, he 
hurried me down the stairs at the risk of my neck up to the Dean’s 
rooms, ushering me in, and placing my hat on the table with, 

“««There’s a fit—quite as good as new—only five minutes to ten— 
Vice-chancellor won’t wait.’ 

“* Very well, Joey,’ said the Dean, ‘ we will go immediately—and 
Joey, I’ve some friends to dinner to-day at 

‘“* «Very well—don’t you bother about that—leave it all to me—I 
knows all about it—me and Cogqrins settles them ere things,’ replied 
Joey, as he fairly turned his master out of his own rooms and shut 
his oak forcibly. 

‘¢ « Quite a character that, seemingly,’ I remarked to the Dean, who 
was smiling at the astonishment depicted in my face from observing the 
coolness of both master and scout. 

‘* ¢ Quite a character,’ he replied ; ‘ we have spoilt him almost; but 
you will find him a civil and obliging servant if you let him have his 
own way—which, by-the-bye, he will have. Now I must just call in 
here on a friend of mine, and will join you at the Vice-Chancellor’s in 
five minutes—you don’t know your way, but if you follow that man 
you can’t do wrong; he is going to be matriculated too.’ 

‘‘ When the Dean had left me, I looked up St. Peter’s Street, in 
which I could only see two human beings; one a boy, about fifteen 
years of age, in a round jacket and nankeens; and the other, a short 
stubby man in a shooting coat, wheeling a barrow with a basket in it 
resembling those which at Fire-cum-Fume they call butter-flats. It 
certainly struck me as odd that such a character as the man before 
me should be going to be matriculated, and with a wheelbarrow too; 
but he was the only man in the street, so I thought I could not be 
wrong; besides, I heard from Dennis that tradespeople might if they 
pleased be matriculated, to enable them to trade in the University, 
instead of ‘ taking up their freedom’ in the city. 1, therefore, followed 
the barrow-man up St. Peter’s Street, into a fine wide street, called 
St. Giles’s, with a row of trees on each side of it, like the boulevardes 
in Paris. Here he was joined by a younger man in a shooting dress, 
with eight or nine shot-belts round his shoulders and waist, and as 
many guns, doubles and singles, under his arms. They went on ata 

steady pace, and I followed about twenty yards in their rear for some 
distance ; indeed so far that I began to blame the Vice-Chancellor for 
living so far from his work. At the end of the street a direction-post 
informed me that two roads which branched off there led, one of them, 
the left, to Woodstock and Birmingham ; and the other, the right, to 
Banbury, Bicester, and Brackley. The barrow-man took the latter, 
and after pursuing it for about a hundred yards, turned short to the 
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right down some ploughed land until he came to a grass meadow, into 
which he wheeled his barrow, and then taking out a sort of square box, 
measured a hundred yards to the middle of the field, and pegged the box 
firmly to the ground. 

«‘ | was all this while leaning over the gate, watching his proceedings, 
and wondering what part, in the ceremony of matriculation, this box was 
to take. The cad with the guns called out ‘ Won’t you come in, sir? 
We don’t charge nothing for looking on.’ 

‘| walked up to him and asked him if the University gentlemen would 
be there soon, and if the Vice-chancellor was coming. 

“‘* Art arter ten precise—for the sweepstakes; and art arter eleven for 
the grand match. But I never know’d the Vice-chancellor to attend,’ 
said cad, depositing the guns against the barrow, and throwing the shot- 
belis in the basket, which caused a rustling as of winged birds, and a 
loud and continued took-a-rooing sort of noise. 

““* Are you going to enter?’ I enquired. 

“* Enter?’ said cad; ‘I’ve heerd talk of entering osses for a race 
and long-tails for a course, but we calls it trapping of em. I’m obliged 
to trap ’em now, ‘cause father’s got too fat to stoop.’ 

‘¢Cad senior then came up with a long line in his hand tied to the box, 
and touching his hat, said, ‘Come to put your name down, sir, 1 
suppose ?’ 

“** Yes,’ said I, ‘certainly; but do you take down the gentlemen’s 
names when they come to enter 2?” 

‘¢* Allays does it myself, and then there’s no mistakes ; besides which, 
Jim there aint out of his pot-hooks and hangers ; how shall I put it 
down ?’ said cad, taking out a dirty-looking red-covered book, with a 
clasp and pencil attached. 

‘* Now the Dean had very kindly explained to me at breakfast time, the 
advantages and disadvantages of entering as arm: fil: and gen: fil: 
so I answered,‘ Gen: fil: if you please ; it is quite as respectable and 
not so expensive as arm: fil: I am told.’ ' 

“«* J—e—n, jen, f--i—ll, fill,’ spelt the cad, as he wrote it down ; 
‘ What college ” 

**«St. Peter’s,’ said 1 ; ‘ what’s the fee ?’ 

‘** Two suvs each, and the losers to pay for the birds. Money down 
before you pulls a trigger.’ 

‘*« Triggers !—birds!’ I exclaimed, ‘ what do you mean ?’ 

‘** Blue-rocks every one of ’em,’ said Jim, ‘ and nine lively birds they 
is—all cotched last night at Wolvercot.’ 

‘** Really,’ said], ‘1 am quite in the dark ; I came down on purpose 
to enter myself—and you—’ 

‘“** Well! and aint you entered yourself? Here you are, Mr. Jenfill, 
of St. Peter's, two pounds; you've only got to shell out the suvs, toss 
up for your turn, and go in and win if you can, but the odds is ten to 
two on Lord Straighteye. So if you aint a good shot you'd better hedge 
upon him,’ 

«*« But,’ said I, ‘1 did not come here to shoot; I came to be 
matriculated before the Vice-chancellor.’ 

‘««* Vell! blow me particularly tight,’ said Jim, ‘ if this isn’t about the 
werry rummiest go as I never did see ! A gentleman coming to a pigeon 
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match, and a mistaking of my werry respectable governor for the Vice- 
chancellor! Isn’t it a rum start, eh, governor ? 

‘«* The queerest touch I ever saw,’ said cad pére, and he and his son 
indulged in such an unanimous burst of laughter as made me sensible 
of my egregious folly, and almost tempted me to show them that 
though, from my cockney life, I had never seen a pigeon match, I had 
been present and profited by more than one boxing match ; but prudence 
fortunately, as it was two to one against me, asserted her empire over 
me, and I explained to the cads, whose inharmonious ‘ laughing chorus’ 
was not yet ended, how the mistake had arisen, 

‘“** T twig,’ said the senior cad; ‘ you never conceived that the little 
genilman as walked up St. Peter’s street alongside of my barrer could 
be called a man—but he’s a genilman of your own college, as comed 
up to get a—a—what do they call it as dead people leaves to the 
young uns to live cheap upon ?’ 

** * A scholarship ?’ 

‘*¢ No, that ain’t it—a long word as the wild-beast-men makes use 
on.’ 

“©¢QOh! an exhibition ?’ 

“** Aye, that’s the ticket—as got an exhibition, and when once any 
little kivey becomes a ’varsity genilman, he is called a man, even if 
he’s scarcely britched as some of ’em ain’t—at Corpus for instance.’ 

*“<* Well,’ I inquired, ‘ what had I better do?’ 

‘** Have half-a-dozen pigeons and try your hand,’ said Jim, ‘ now 
you are here—we've lots of birds—only 15s. a dozen, and you may 
use ere a vun of these guns you like.’ 

‘I declined his offer, not wishing to expose myself more than I had 
done by my egregious stupidity, and turned round to make the best of 
my way to college, when I saw the face of Joey Gumps over the gate, 
explaining to fourteen or fifteen young men, who were enjoying it 
amazingly, the ridiculous error I had committed. 

‘‘] made arun at a gap in the hedge, and cleared it to the satisfaction 
of the cads peére et fils, for they cried out together, ‘ Go it, my tulip, 
you'll come out some day.’ Joey, who saw my leap, guessed that I 
had serious objections to facing the men who were amusing themselves 
at my expense, and came round to meet me. 

‘«¢ Never mind, sir,’ said he, ‘ you ain’t the first freshman as has 
made an ass of himself—' 

‘¢ ¢ But I shall be too late for the Vice-chancellor,’ said I, ‘ and the 
Dean will think me exceedingly rude.’ 

‘“¢« Don’t you bother about that—leave that to me—TJ knows all about 
it—me and Mr. Neeldowne settles them ’ere things.’ 

‘‘ I proceeded under Joey’s guidance to the Apadyterium, as they call 
the room where convocations are holden; and after a few jocular re- 
marks from the Dean, was matriculated, paid my fees and caution- 
money, and took my leave of the Dean, promising to leave Oxford 
immediately and read hard till next term. But I broke this promise, 
as you know—for I met our friend Tom of St. Mark's, and here I am 
still, but I shall leave for Fire-cum-Fume in a day or two, and give 
you a further insight into life at Oxford. 

‘‘ Your’s ever, my dear Ninny, 
““C, Winker.” 
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“P.S, Get up your articles, old fellow, for you'll have to subscribe to 
them when you enter—and our Dean says you ought to know something 
about them beforehand, or you are just as likely to go wrong as aman 
who sets up in the cab-line without knowing his way about London.” 


After the Easter vacation, which my hero and his friend Compo, 
more to their satisfaction than their rovernors, passed in London with 
several old Rotherwickians, they booked their places for Oxford, in the 
Blenheim coach. At the office was a Cambridge man, who was going 
cown for a week, just to see the sister University, and to test the merits of 
the undergraduate port. Ninny and Compo agreed to secure the box 
seat, and to toss up who should occupy it; but on speaking to the 
porter at the Green Man and Still—the homo viridis et tranquillus, 
as some one has translated it—he told them the box was already taken 
by Mr. Splinterbars, of ChristeChurch, a gentleman who was so fond of 
coaching, that he spent all his leisure time in going up and down the 
road, and was on the most intimate terms with Mr. Costar, the pro- 
prietor, and all the jehus in his service, but especially with Mr. Lynch- 
pynne, the driver of ‘ the Blenheim.” 

Now I, Peter Priggins, though I am speaking of ‘‘the Blenheim” in 
the days of its infanc y—many years gone by—beg leave to recommend 
it now, in the prime of its life, to those gentlemen and ladies who 
prefer the lingering comforts of a well-horsed and well-conducted 
stage coach, to the rattling, smoking, steaming, screeching, and 
stinking annoyances of a railway train, with the ‘risk of an “ unex- 
pected meeting” with their friends in the “up train,” who have by mis- 
take taken the same /ine of travelling as the down train. Charles 
Holmes, the driver, will not fail to show them that civility and attention 
for which he has been rewarded with a handsome silver cup, subscribed 
for by his old customers ; among whom, the name of the greatest man 
of the age is proudly pointed out by the deserving possessor of the 
splendid “tankard. 

Ninny and his friend selected ‘‘ the Blenheim,” not so much for its 
superiority over the other Oxford coaches of that day, as from its being 
driven by an old Rotherwickian—for such was Lynchpynne. He was 
of a respectable family, who had sufficient interest with one of the 
governors of Rotherw ick, to get him placed on the foundation of that 
school. He passed through his seven years there creditably and 
quietly, being notorious for nothing but flanking ateam of four fags in 
hempen harness round the green every day between school- hours, and 
giving half-a-crown to any one who could neigh as naturally as a coach- 
horse. Upon governors’ days he was observed to select the best ap- 
pointed carriage ; and in driving round Rotherwick-square, to cut in 
and out and turn the corners more courageously and neatly than any 
of his competitors. The meta fervides evitata rotis was the goal of 
all his wishes. 

He left school and entered at Oxford with an exhibition; but, un- 
fortunately, in going down to reside, the coachman trusted nim with the 
reins for three or four stages. He could never rest quic* afterwards, 
except upon a coach-box or in the stable, and spent all hi xhibition in 
treating coachmen and feeing them to let him drive. Hi: studies were 
neglected, hall and chapel cut almost every day. The exy ostulations, 
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entreaties, and threats of his tutors and friends were all in vain. He 
was imposed, sconced, and confined to college; but he got his impositions 
done by the barber, paid his sconces, and got over the college walls after 
dark to work the Worcester mail one stage out of Oxford and in again 
every night, though he knew he should be expelled if he were found out. 

The tutors were justly incensed by his conduct, and tried every means 
in their power to detect him, and catch him in ipso ; but it was no easy 
matter, for he was such a favourite with all the college servants, and 
behaved so liberally to them in the buttery, that they wisely thought 
they should gain a loss if they lost him, and when questioned on the 
subject of his getting out of college at night, “ never knowed nothing 
at all about it.” His brother collegians, as a matter of course, admired 
his spirit too much to betray him, and were highly delighted at his suc- 
cess in “ doing the dons.” One or two, in a base attempt to imitate 
him and interfere with the ecvdo; his determined resistance to the autho- 
rities had obtained for him, were caught out the first night, and rusticated 
accordingly, illustrating the truth of the old proverb, “ one man ma 
steal a horse out of a field, though another may not look over the hedge 
at him.” 

The truth of another ‘old saw’ was shortly proved, “ that an earthen 
pitcher may go once too often to the well ;” for his tutor, finding all his 
attempts useless to discover Mr. Lynchpynne’s ‘ outgoings and incomings’ 
by the agency of the college servants, determined to try a plan of his own. 
He sent his scout for change for a one-pound note, which in those days, 
like foreign ambassadors, were ‘‘ representatives of a sovereign,” and 
went out of college in, what the members of the United Service call 
muti, but members of the University beaver, which means, not in his 
academics—his cap and gown. He walked about the regions of “ the 
Angel,” and when the Worcester mail drew up to give the passengers 
their ten minutes to suffocate themselves in endeavouring to get their 
quid pro quo—supper enough to compensate for three shillings, and six- 
pence the waiter, he, like Norval, ‘“ hovered about the spot, and marked” 
down the coachman. (Not a bad example that of an anacoluthen. P. P.) 

“¢ Coachman,” said he, stepping up to him and depositing in his hand 
ten shillings of the change out of the one-pound note—* I want you to 
do me a favour.” | 

‘ Certainly, sir,” replied coachey, touching his hat with one hand and 
pocketing the money with the other, “anything to oblige so perfect a 
gentleman.” 

‘* T want you to 

“* Bring you down a little fish, perhaps; sammun’s plentiful, but 
shrimps is searce, and you Oxford gentlemen would never think of eating 
sammun arout shrimps,” said coachey in a gin-and-water voice, through 
the folds of three bird’s-eye ‘ handkerchers,’ and the collar of a Witney 
coat. 

“ You entirely mistake me,” said the tutor: “ there is an undergra- 
duate of our college, who acts on the principle quid libet audendi—lI beg 
pardon—I mean of running all risks of rustication and expulsion to 
indulge his penchant—I beg pardon—his—how can I express it? his— 
propositi tenacitas—I really beg your pardon—his insatiable love for 
driving—hippocolaging—I beg pardon—flogging horses ; and gets over our 
walls every night or morning—mane nocture—I beg pardon again—to 
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drive one of the night coaches. You would oblige me greatly by giving 
me a onueov—beg pardon again—a hint, a sure hint, by which I 
might—” 

‘* Be down upon him, eh ?’ 

‘Yes; that is, detect him. What wheeled carriage does he direct ?” 

‘“ What what?” enquired coachey, sending a jet d'eau through his 
teeth. “Oh, you mean what drag does he work !—the Champion— 
up in ten salaeien leads sharp, and you'll be sure to nab him—'right, Sir 
—time up—Bill, tune up your tin, and save the passengers an attack of 
indigestion.” The guard blew his horn. The insides and outs rushed out of 
the Angel grumbling, with their mouths full, and the coachman mounted 
the box; and, after assuring the tutor that he should be happy at all 
times to furnish him with information on the same terms, squared his 
elbows, and drove off. | 

Mr. Slink, the tutor, walked up and down the high street, rubbing 
his hands from joy at the success of his scheme and the oulinans of the 
night, which at last grew so intense that he slipped unseen into the coach- 
offic e, and sat himself down by the fire, behind a heap of luggage placed 
ready for stowing on board the Champion. He had not been thus 
comfortably seated above a minute when the book-keeper and_ porter 
rolled into the office, without seeing him, laughing so convulsiv ely as to 
be obliged to hold their stomachs with both hands, and to raise a leg 
alternately to save themselves from bursting. Mr. Slink, beg in a 
good humour, enjoyed it very much, and laughed internally. 

‘© Jacobs,” said Jack Hutton, in apoplectic tones, “did you ever : ? 

‘No, never!” said Jacobs, and both book-keeper and porter ieughed 
more convulsively than before.‘ To think his own tutor shouldn’t know 
him!” said Jacobs. 

‘And to see him take it so ex-ces-sive cool! Pocketing the blunt, 
too—ten bob—to split upon himself,” said Jack Hutton. 

“And how well he imitated old Spooner’s foggy voice,” said 
Jacobs. 

* Warn’t it well?” said Jack. ‘ And then to let him kick his legs 
about for an hour in the frost, waiting for the Champion !—Oh—if he'd 
only jine the perfession—he’d soon get to the top on it!” 

‘ Better set up in the bacon trade,” said Jacobs, “he’s so good at 
gammon.” 

At this joke of the book-keeper, of course he and the porter laughed 
louder than ever. When it was over, between them, they fully informed 
Mr. Slink that Mr. Lynchpynne had not only deceived him, and got his 
‘ten bob,” by putting on old Spooner’s—the veritable Jehu’s—voice and 

‘toggery,’ putting the aforesaid Spooner intohis ‘upper togs’ and the 
inside of the coach, but had positively sentenced him, Mr. Slink, to ex- 
posure to the ** wintry wind” for the space of one hour, and was doubtless, at 
that moment, entertaining the gentleman on the box of the Worcester mail 
with an account of his successful ruse. Mr. Slink also learnt that he would 
only drive to Benson, and ‘tool’ the down mail back again ; therefore, 
Mr. Slink slinked out of the coach-office into the coffee- -room, and, 
ordering a mutton-chop and a glass of hot brandy-and-water, told the 
waiter to let him know when the Worcester mail came in, as he expected 
a friend by it. 

The waiter, who did not know Mr. Slink, did as he was ordered, and 
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Mr. Slink looking over the blind saw his quarry descend from the box, 
throw his whip to Jack Hutton and his ‘upper togs’ on the pavement, 
and after putting on his own hat and coat, and tossing off the glass of 
brandy and water that was brought out to him by the bar-maid as a 
“regular thing,” take the road to college; he, Mr. Slink, having paid 
for his creature comforts, and given the disgusted waiter threepence, 
rushed out and followed his man. 

The unconscious Lynchpynne walked deliberately up ‘ Logic Lane,’ 
humming 

“ With spirits gay I mount the box, 

The tits up to the traces,” &c. &c. 
Until he came to the ‘ Hole-in-the-Wall,’ by which he gained access to 
the interior of his college and his own rooms. 

‘“« Per fidem, universitati debitam! sis te,” cried Mr. Slink, catching 
hold of the skirt of his great coat. 

“ Proctor, by Jove!” said Lynchpynne, kicking out behind like a colt 
in a break, flooring his tutor and clearing the wall. 

The porter, who let Mr. Slink into college, fully believed that he had 
been larking, and rewarded for so untutorlike an amusement by getting a 
bloody nose. He did not, of course, dare to demand the cause of the 
“sanguineous stream,” nor did Mr. Slink feel at all inclined to be com- 
municative, but went to his rooms, snuffling to the porter through his 
blood-stained white muslin handkerchief, or nose-kerchief, and ordering 
him to tell Mr. Lynchpynne to call upon him immediately after chapel 
in the morning. 

This message and the description of his tutor’s appearance satisfied Mr. 
Lynchpynne of the impropriety of kicking indiscriminately, and induced 
him to anticipate his fate, by taking his name off the books before chapel 
on the following morning. He sold his books to purchase a box-coat, a 
broad-brimmed hat, and expended his ‘thirds’ upon top-boots and other 
‘toggery,’ and laid out the proceeds of his pictures and caricatures upon 
craps, lashes, and whipcord. He then went down to Mr. Costar, told 
him how matters stood, and requested employment. 

The worthy coach proprietor ‘rose at him’ at once, and put him upon 
the Blenheim, upon the same principle as his horses were daily put to 
that excellent coach—to draw customers. His friends were annoyed— 
his college disgusted, and the University as a body, as they considered, 
degraded ; intreaties, expostulations, reproaches and threats were used to 
induce him to retrace the rash step he had taken, or at least to try another 
road—but no! as he said, “he had resigned all his hopes of advancement 
in life for his favourite occupation, and had mounted the box for wheel or 
whoah, he would not get off again for any body, nor would he exchange 
places, inside or out, with the Lord Chancellor or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

As far as the interests of the “concern” were concerned, the experi- 
ment of having a gentleman-coachman was successful ; the Blenheim was 
always full, and the box-seat was a daily half-crown in the porter’s 
pocket. Nor did Mr. Lynchpynne, we believe, ever regret exchanging 
the conduct of a suit at law for the management of a team of horses; as 
he was often heard to say, that if any one wanted amusement, there was 
nothing like a coach for affording “good entertainment for man and 
horse.” 

June.—VOL. LIX, NO. CCXXXIV. T 
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Behind this favourite and highly favoured driver and his intimate friend 


Mr. Splinterbars of Christ-Church, Ninny, Compo, and the Cambridge 
man mounted, and as soon as they were off the stones and approaching the 
classic regions of ‘the Old Hat’ on the Wycombe road, were exceedingly 
amused at the interest manifested by Mr. Splinterbars i in the success of all 
Mr. Costar’s coaches, and his evident knowledge of the private concerns 
of every driver on the road. 

Toe »xemplify this, one short dialogue must suffice. 

“ You did not see the mails come in this morning, Harry, I suppose ?” 


inquired Mr. Sphinterbars. 
‘“T went to meet them——Worcester full inside and out—Gloucester 


three ins and full out, and very good ‘bills’ for parcels—Black Prince 
short of passe ngers—mad woman inside—but heavy load of luggage— 
six outsides in the hardware line—bad j journey for Tom Wi iggins ; ; they 
never give more than sixpence. _ By-the-bye, has Mrs. Wi iggins got the 
better of her nasty temper yet ? She is the most vicious woman I know, 
always kic king over the traces; if I was Tom, I would drive her in a 
kicking- -strap, with a Chifney bit, and double thong her al! along the 
road of life. 

“ Dux femina facti,” said Lynchpynne. “ He'd better give her her head 
for a time, and when she’s inclined to pull up, stop her allowance of corn. 
Nothing like short commons and no beans, for a spirited one. Have you 
heard how Bill Brown’s daughter is, that had the small-pox so bad ?” 


* Much to be pitted, the doctors say.” 
‘Ah! ah!—not so bad, Harry! I'm very glad to hear that Charlton 


is hee up. Entirely ruined- “it serves him right ; he had no business to 
set up an opposition against us.’ 
“ Poor fellow !” said Lynchpynne; “ he was right in trying to get an 
honest living; the res angusta domi drove him to run against us.” 
“Then he might have begun with a pair,” said Mr. Splinterbars, 


looking unmere ifal. “How is Bess, the brown mare, that was lame 


before 7’ ig 
“ Not so bad as she pretends to be,” said Lynchpynne ; “ merely a 


corn, I suspect, in her near fore foot; but she makes out that she is worse 
than she is, and kicks and bites when they go to examine her. ‘ Nec 
se cuptt anté videri,’ as Virgil says.” 

Every coach that they met was examined by Mr. Splinterbars,—the 
number of outsides and insides counted, and the probable amount of the 
carriage of parcels guessed at; nor did he forget to ask every coachman 
that pulled up every particular concerning the health, wealth and pros- 
perity of every member of his family—inquiring for every little whipcord 
by the name which his godfathers and godmothers had given him 
or her. 

The Cambridge man, who sat by the side of Ninny and Compo, did 
not venture to address either of them, upon the University principle, that 
you should never open your mouth or do the civils to any man to whom 
you have not been introduced; though his astonishment at hearing a 
stage-coachman quote Latin, had very nearly induced him to violate so 


excellent a rule. Ninny and Compo were, of course, rattling away with 


Lynchpynne about old times at Rotherwick, which only confounded the 


Cambridge man the more. Now nothing pleased Lynchpynne so much 
as to astonish a passenger, who did not nee his history, by a display of 
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his classical acquirements. Mr. Splinterbars had often derived consi- 
derable amusement from these exhibitions, and at the first stage, where 
he got down to enquire after the health of a glandered horse, he gave 
him a hint to ‘improve the occasion’ by victimizing the Cambridge man, 
whose name, as indicated by the brass plate on his trunk, was Browne. 

As soon, therefore, as he had remounted his box, he turned round to 
Mr. Browne, and inquired if he were going down to Oxford to enter. 

“Qh, dear no! I’m a Cambridge man,” replied Mr. Browne, look- 
ing very superior to Oxford. ‘‘ I am merely going down to Oxford to 
see some old schoolfellows-—Rugby men—and look at the place,” 

“‘Oh, you were a Rugby boy, were you?” said Lynchpynne. “I 
knew the head-master, Dr. Sheepskin, well—a very clever man he was. 
We have capped verses together from Oxford to London many a time.” 

‘You cap verses with the doctor?” said Mr. Browne. ‘* Come, 
that is rather too good.” 

“If you doubt my ability,” said Lynchpynne, ‘though I am not 
much addicted to betting, [ll lay you a mutton-chop and _half-a-pint 
of sherry at the Red Lion at Wycombe, that I beat you before we get 
to Uxbridge, in Greek or Latin, and this gentleman shall be judge,” 
pointing to Mr. Splinterbars, who readily undertook the office of um- 

ire. 

ee Now then,” continued Lynchpynne, ‘‘name your language and 
metre—shall we try a few Greek hexameters? or as you Cambridge 
gentlemen think much of Porson, shall we begin with iambics ? 


eae 2 , . =. g ’ 
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Sigma, sir; now goon.” 

‘‘Why, really I—that is—if—” stammered Mr. Browne, looking 
nervous and very red. 

‘ Were you not among strangers, you would be less unwilling to take 
up the cudgels; but I think I may venture to introduce you to these 
gentlemen—Mr. Splinterbars and Mr. Nincompoop of Christ-Church, 
and Mr. Winkey of St. Peter’s. Each of these gentlemen bowed to 
Browne as his name was announced, and Browne looked more nervous 
and redder than before; but to assure them he was not above being on 
amicable terms with them, he thrust his hand into his pocket, and pul- 
ling out a case, offered Mr. Splinterbars a cigar. The offer was po- 
litely declined, and Lynchpynne proceeded to torture his man by calling 
upon him again for an iambic commencing with a sigma, _ 

“ Why, I really—that is—I've no doubt I could—but—it seems so 
very absurd to cap Greck with a coachman! don't it?” said Browne, 
appealing to Ninny and Compo, and twiddling his cigar. 

‘ Well! Latin then, if you prefer it,” said Lynchpynne, “only its 
rather low—all my horsekeepers use it.” 

‘“‘ Your horsekeepers talk Latin? that’s coming it ¢oo strong.” 

*« Aye, and Greek too upon Sundays—why I would not keep a helper 
in my stables who could not do acopy of Latin verses.” rails 

‘You won’t make me believe that without seeing and hearing it,” 
said Browne, looking half offended. 

‘As your habits are mathematical you shall have a proof at this 
public-house, where I will pull up for a glass of ale,” said Lynchpynne, 
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stopping at the Magpie and Horse-shoe, and addressing the head ostler 
thus—** Heus, puer / Da aquam equis meis, et dic ion magistro ut 
cantharum cerevisia optim@ per magnum quam cilissime efferat.” 

The ostler, who received the same order in English every day, washed 
the horses’ mouths out, and told his master to bring outa large jug of 
best beer. 

‘* Quod erat demonstrandum,” said Lynchpynne. ‘I hope you 
are satisfied, sir ?”’ 

Browne looked queer, but took his turn at the jug as it passed 
round, to assure himself the order had been understood. 

** Bonum est?” enquired Lynchpynne. 

** Nullum dubium de illo,” answered Browne, to show he could talk 
Latin if he liked. 

*« Satis semperque, mi Gulielmicule,” cried out Lynchpynne to the 
ostler, who was known by the name of little Billy; ‘* habenas refige,” 
and little Billy began to ‘* bear up” the horses just as if he understood 
all that was said to him. 

As soon as they were off again, Mr. Browne was solicited to comply 
with Lynchpynne’s request ; and after resorting to as many doubles and 
turns us a hare tries in a long course, to avoid making an exhibition 
of himself, at last was driven to consent, and managed to dig up out of 
the shallow soil of his memory, some half-dozen Latin lines implanted 
there from that excellent nursery, the Eton grammar. 

™ * Sepe stnistra cava predixit ab ilice cornizx.” 

‘Trouble you for an X,” said Lynchpynne. 

* Neracs im Italiam,” began Mr. Browne. 

‘* Name your author,’ ‘interrupted Lynchpynne. 

Mr. Browne could not, and not having another line ready, lit another 
cigar and owned himself conquered. 

« You see,” said Lynchpynne, ** you Cambridge men devote so much 
of your time to mathematics, wed so little to the classics, that though 
full of Euclid and aleebra, conic sections, and trizonometry, you are 
apt to forget your Latin and Greek. Now at Oxford, the reverse is 
the case; we cherish and keep alive, what are considered in other 
places, the dead languages, by insisting on the tradesmen and opera- 
tives using them upon all occasions, under the penalty of being put in 
the stocks if the y utter a word of English. As you are going to 
Oxtord, and seem to have forgotten much of your Latin, it would be 
as well to purchase Valpv’s Latin Dialogues when you get to Wycombe, 
or you will not get any thing to eat and drink, for the waiters at the 
inns have quite forgotten the vernacular.” 

Lynchpynne was s backed in ‘cocking him up,” as they call hoaxing 
aman at Rotherwick, by Mr. Splinterbars, and Ninny and Compo, who 
with very grave faces corroborated every lie he told, atlirming that they, 
used as the ‘'y were to talk Latin, had been often put to great inconve- 
nience to translate off hand the pure Ciceronian of their scouts. 

When they arrived at Wycombe, Browne was reminded of his bet, and 
requested to take a share of the lunch, but he declined leaving the coach 
—poutely requesting Ninny to tell the waiter to bring him out a biscuit 
and a glass of ale. This the waiter did, and being properly prepared 
by the hoaxers, replied to Browne’ 8 question, ‘* Quam multum 2” 
“* Tres denarios, il quid vis pro servo.” 
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Browne gave him sixpence in fear and trembling, and determined not 
to open his mouth again until he got to Oxford, where he meant to hire 
an interpreter. 

The joke was carried on with praiseworthy gravity, and Mr. Browne's 
feelings were wrought up to such a pitch of intensity when they got to 
Headington Hill, and Oxford in all its beauties burst upon his sight, 
that he leant forward and whispered to Lynchpynne— 
‘“Mr. Coachman—I really am—that is, | am not—quite so ready 
1 with my Latin as I ought to be—want of practice—nothing else. Now, 
I'll give you an extra half-crown if you'll set me down at some little 
public-house outside the University, where they can understand English. 
. Do now, there’s a good fellow.” 
“Tam very sorry I can’t oblige you, sir,” said Lynchpynne, ‘“ but 
: 7 the precincts of the University extend five miles round the town, and we 
are within a mile of it now, where English is entirely exploded; try 
| your dog Latin however, and perhaps the under-waiter may be able to 
guess at your meaning.” 

Browne felt ill and wretched, and if an up-coach came in sight, made 
up his mind to get upon it and go back to London. Nothing of the 
kind appearing, he occupied the few minutes left to him between 
Marston-lane and the Angel, in making up a few sentences to insure 
him a dinner and bed, and in getting ready his fare and half-crown for 
the coachman. The moment the coach stopped he sprung off it and 
ran into the house, saying to the porter as he passed, ‘‘ Infer meum 
truncum,” which Jack Hutton did, being more intelligibly directed to 
do so by Lynchpynne, who, with the rest of the conspirators, was enjoy- 
ing the miseries of the hoaxee immensely. 

When Browne was ushered into the coffee-room by the waiter, he 
turned round and in a very bold tone inquired, “‘ Quid est pro 
prandio?” 

“* Domme !” said the waiter, scratching his’ head. 

Which Mr. Browne thought was short for domine, so he varied his 
question and said, 

‘“‘ Id est quid habes in domo edere et bibere *” 

‘“‘Can’t say I understand furrin languidges, sir,” said the waiter, 
shaking Lis head mysteriously. 

“Why, you speak English!” cried Browne. 

*‘In course I do,” said the waiter. 

‘My dear fellow! give me your hand—I’m so delighted to think I 
should light on the only man in Oxford who can speak English.” 

‘What do you mean 2” said the waiter, reluctantly taking Browne’s 
offered hand in his, round the thumb of which a neat white napkin was | 
twisted, ready to bring in the first dish. 

‘Why you are all liable to be put in the stocks, ain't you, if you 
don’t talk Latin ?’ so the coachman told me.” 

“Oh I see, sir,” said the waiter, “‘ you came down with Mr. Lynch- 
pynne, and he’s been at his old tricks, : 


‘ All to astonish the Brownes,’ 

as the song says.” : 
An explanation ensued, in which the early history of Lynchpynne 
fully accounted for his classical lore, and Mr. Browne, fearing to be 
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inted at as he walked the streets, as the Cambridge man who could'nt 
talk Latin, made a very bad dinner, and returned to London by the first 
coach. 

Compo and Ninny gave Lynchpynne a very good dinner at the 
Mitre, and then went to supper with Tom Velox at St. Mark’s, which 
of course was made digestible by sundry jugs of nightcaps—no ex- 
cess, however, was committed ; and Dennis, on their return to their inn, 
where they meant to sleep that night—strongly recommended a little 
pale brandy and cold water; and Ninny having found his recipes so 
successful on former occasions, submitted without a murmur to a suc- 
cession of glasses for himself and friend, until the two candles and 
every article of furniture in the room seemed to have doubles of them- 
selves. Dennis then recommended one more glass each, which he 
knew he should have to drink for them, and sent in the under-waiter 
and boots to assist the chambermaid in getting them to bed. 


(To be continued.) ' 








LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS.&* 


IF it were possible (which it is not) that the spirit of adventure could - 
be blotted out, by the march of what is called civilization, from the 
catalogue of those qualities which seem to start up as if instinctively 
in certain minds, the results of that spirit, in the form of travels to 
strange and distant lands, attempts at the discovery of new shores, and 
all those ‘‘ perilous accidents by flood and field,” which give excite- 
ment to the adventurer rather than deter him, would still furnish the most 
inviting'and attractive reading into which human language canbe moulded ; 
and seldom, if ever, has that spirit existed in a more marked form, 
or given rise to more singular results, than in the individual instance 
out of which these volumes of Captain Welsted spring. ‘‘ This work 
Owes its Origin,” says its foster-parent—for in such light we are led to 
regard the enterprising traveller whose name it bears—* to the following 
circumstance: Lieutenant Ormsby, of the Indian Navy, the hero of 
the first part of the work, voluntarily quitted that service at the early 
age of nineteen, and devoted himself for three years to traversing 
various portions of the east. The buoyancy of spirit with which 
every hardship encountered by my friend was surmounted—his courage 
and zealous perseverance where others, amid pestilence and famine, 
would have shrunk back, and the facility with which he filled up the 
variety of characters it was necessary he should assume—are perhaps 
unequalled even among the performances of the host of celebrated tra- 
vellers to whom it has been the pride of Great Britain to have given 





* Travels to the City of ‘the Caliphs, &e., ke. “Edited by J. R. Welsted, Esq, 
F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. 
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birth. Hisadventures” continues Captain Welsted, ‘‘ form the basis 
of the greater portion of the accompanying work. Some of them were 
verbally detailed to me, others given in detached fragments of MS., 
and recast and dovetailed by myself.” 

And in a spirited and characteristic manner has he performed his 
task, the rather so from his being personally familiar with many of 
the countries described by his friend. It appears from a further state- 
ment of the ostensible author of these volumes, that his enterprising 
friend having suddenly departed for India, while in the midst of dic- 
tating the narrative of his strange wanderings, Captain Welsted himself 
was induced to add to the work a portion of his own recent travels, 
consisting of a voyage to southern Arabia, and a tour on the island of 
Socotra. 

We should convey but a faint and meagre idea of the curious and in- 
teresting contents of these volumes by a dry abstract of the various routes 
pursued by the wanderer ; and yet our limits preclude any lengthened 
extracts from those contents. The alternative that we shall adopt, 
therefore, is to glance at a few of the most remarkable individual fea- 
tures of the narrative, the very phrases indicating which will be suffi- 
cient to excite that curiosity which can only be fully and legitimately 
gratified by application to the work itself. In his progress from India 
to the ‘City of the Caliphs,” the first remarkable place which the 
traveller describes, is the city of Muscat ;- here he determines (spite of 
his horror of the traffic) to become a slave-merchant, as the only means 
by which he could accomplish his desire of accompanying a caravan of 
Bokhara merchants, who were on their passage to their own country, 
with their purchases of that commodity. This first of our traveller’s 
adventures concluded pretty much as it deserved. ‘The whole caravan 
was stopped and plundered of its effects by a Persian khan, through 
whose district they were (as he alleged) passing without leave ; and our 
author’s hopes of reaching Bokhara, and his adventure as a slave-mer- 
chant, ended together. - 

Being thus disappointed in the new fancy which led him to visit 
Bokhara, his earlier desire of penetrating towards Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, again grew strong within him, and he embarked 
(still in his assumed character of a Bokhara merchant) on board a 
small vessel bound for Bushire. Part of his fellow-passengers prove 
to be notorious pirates, who are fleeing from the consequences of a re- 

cent act of plunder, and this leads to a most interesting account of a 
celebrated pirate chief, who was formerly the terror of the Persian 
gulf, and who had recently ended his career by blowing himself up, 
with all his crew, rather than be taken. Our author in due time arrives at 
Bushire, where (at it is a British residency) he for a brief period as- 
sumes the habit and manners of civilized life; but, like Robinson 
Crusoe (who, to say truth, he in many things resembles), his wandering 
propensities soon return upon him, and embarking in a small boat, he 
soon reaches the Euphrates, and ascends that river to Busrah, whence 
he makes an excursion to the ruins of the famous town of Balsora. 
“T had now assumed,” says our traveller, ‘‘ my Turkish costume. A well- 
fitted white turban; a pair of handsome and spacious breeches clothed 
my lower man ; a highly embroidered jacket hung loosely over my shoul- 
ders; my matchlock was of che most approved length (upwards of six 
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feet); a sword of Damasces temper, pistols, and a dagger, completed 
my costume, and reudered me a respectable and somewhat formidable 
personage. To complete my transformation, I took the name of Kalieh 
Aga, which in the east I ever afterwards retained.” 

Being unexpectedly invited to Bagdad, by the English resident there, 
Colonel Tavlor, and offered employment under the British government, 
as surveyor of the river Euphrates, our author's first visit to the City of 
the ¢ Caliphs i is made in such a hurried manner that it does not afford 
him room or time for detailed descriptions ; but subsequently these are 
given with great minuteness. At an early stage of his new undertaking 
he is made prisoner by a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, and we meet in this 
part of his narrative with m: iny curious and interesting details of the 
wild and strange life of the desert. 

Our limits warn us that we cannot complete one-half of our passing 
glance at the leading features of this romance of real life. We have 
only, as yet, conducted the reader to about the middle of the first 
volume ; the remainder of which is occupied with a description of 
Babylon; details of the leading features of Bagdad ; another desert 
journey; a visit to and description of Damascus; a detailed descrip- 
tion of a caravan bound for Mecca; and finally, a journey to Tripoli, 
Lebanon, and Baalbec. 

The second volume contains about a hundred more pages relating to 
‘* perilous accidents by flood and tield” of the young adventurer. They are 
atleast as full of interest and strangeness as ‘those which precede them : 
but our limits forbid further detail. Indeed we have by no means left 
ourselves sufficient space to advert in adequate terms to the important 
contribution of Captain Welsted himself to the work. His voyage to 
the coast of Arabia, and tour on the island of Socotra, occupy the 
remainder of the second volume, and give a sterling and permanent 

value to the work, which the desultory narrative of Lieutenant Ormsby, 
however entertaining and exciting, could scarcely have reached with- 
out this addition, They prove the writer to possess rare qualities, both 
natural and acquired, for the important task of examining new countries, 
with a view to commercial or political purposes; and they add much 
new geographical information on a most interesting branch of that too 
neglected study. 


A SUMMER IN BRITTANY.* 


Ir somebody offered a large reward for the invention of a new game, 
how much more is such a return due to the discovery, in this age of 
tourists, of a new touring-ground ? hat Mr. Trollope will reap “such 
reward (without having sought for it) from his two entertaining volumes 
entitled ** A Summer in Brittany,” we have little doubt; for though the 
new ground which he has opene d, and cleared the way over, Is not pre- 
cisely of that level, railroad character which fits it for the footsteps of 
those mere idlers who make up the great mass of summer tourists ; yet 


* ASummer in Brittany, By T. Adolphus Trollope, Esq., B.A. Edited by Mrs. 
Trollope. 2 vols. 
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there is, in addition to its entire’novelty, a sterling interest and attrac- 
tion about it, which infinitely overbalance the little difficulties (ima- 
ginary ones merely) incident to the reaching of it, and which must 
render the lively and graphic descriptions of it here offered, no less po- 
pular with the mere seeker after entertainment, than they are useful 
and valuable to those who may adopt them as a guide and travelling 
companion to the scenes which called them forth. 

Mr. Trollope’s volumes are the result of two visits: the first a brief 
six weeks’ ramble in 1837; the last a lengthened and carefully-arranged 
tourin 1839, consequent on the extreme interest and curiosity excited 
by the previous hasty glance—a tour, moreover, made on that plan 
which alone ensures the attainment of those objects which attract and 
excite the philosophic traveller, and enable him to benefit those who 
follow him—that of discarding all travelling incumbrances but the 
knapsack and the staff. The chief attractions of Brittany are, its ex- 
traordinary scenery,—large portions of which are in pretty much the 
condition and aspect which belonged to it in the time of the Druids ; 
and its no less extraordinary peasantry, who are scarcely less changed 
from that old Celtic race of which they are by far the most characteristic 
existing specimens. These, and the numerous and highly curious archee- 
ological remains which the towns and villages of Brittany offer, would, 
for the most part, be sought for in vain by any but a pedestrian tra- 
veller. The student of human nature who would duly examine the 
singular phenomenon of a semi-barbarous race embedded as it were in 
the very heart of European civilization—and such is the Breton pea- 
santry—must proceed to dig his specimens out, pickaxe and hammer 
in hand, as the physiologist does the fossil remains of long-past genera- 
tions. He must enter into their cottages, and make one in their sports, 
and listen (with an apparently credulous ear) to their legends and tra- 
ditions ; and partake of their daily fare: in short, he must, for the 
nonce, become one of themselves. Such, at all events, seems to have 
been the plan of travel and of conduct adopted by Mr. Trollope; and 
the result is a work full of every species of interest and value which 
ean attach to a book of travels, and which are usually the results of 
various books on the same country, instead of one and the same. To 
the inquiring tourist who is tired of the beaten tracks of the Continent, 
he opens, as we have hinted, an entire new field of travel, and smooths 
the paths through it. To the traveller whose journeys are confined to 
books, he offers one in which there is as much variety as novelty—as 
much entertainment as information. To the philosophic observer of 
human nature he presents a most interesting object of study—to the 
antiquarian a most fertile field of examination—to the lover of le- 
gendary lore, and the inquirer into popular superstitions, an ample 
fund of new and strange materials for thought and fancy. Finally, 
he puts on record a large body of singular and interesting facts, touch- 
ing an actual condition of society to which the extraordinary social 
changes that are at hand throughout Europe, and especially in France, 
may, at no distant period, put an end for ever. aa 

Mixed with the simple and graphic style of this book—which is so 
well adapted to the details of that primitive state of society to which 
so much of it relates—there is a liveliness and bonhommie which greatly 
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add to its charm, and which make the work altogether one of unusual 
attraction, to those who affect something less frivolous and impertinent 
than the mere personal details which form the staple of so many books 
of recent travels. 

Mr. Trollope is a son to the distinguished lady whose name appears 
as editor of the work unnecessarily, as we should say,—but that the 
temptation of using the sanction of such a name is not easily to be re- 
sisted. The volumes are embellished by many spirited and character- 
istic etchings, by the same artist who illustrated ‘* The Factory Boy.” 





MRS. MABERLY’S NOVEL.* 


Mrs. Maserty’s ‘* Emily” belongs to that class of production 
called the ‘ fashionable novel: for why should a phrase be repu- 
diated which so well bespeaks the article of literary ware to which it is 
applied? True pictures of fashionable life, drawn and exhibited with 
the joint view to instruct through the medium of entertainment, and 
improve by the means of satire and sarcasin ; such is the design of this 
clever and amusing novel, and such will certainly be its results. The 
story, though simple, and = simply conducted, is full of interest, 
and the interest is of that natural and unexaggerated class which 
so well corresponds with the character of the book itself, as a real 
picture of the actual manners of our day. Yet though it never 
rises to the “fever heat” of high romance, it never sinks to the 
‘* zero” of common-life insipidity and apathy. 

Mrs. Maberly’s novel has the rare merit of in no respect departing 
from the truth, either in the serious or the comic portion of its delinea- 
tions ; the sentiment and the passion always stop short of that romantic 
region which healthful sympathies cannot reach; and the humour 
never sinks into that coarse and vulgar caricature which defeats one 
of the best aims and results of works of this nature—that of improving 
by the means of well-directed ridicule and satire. 

Without injuriously anticipating the plot of Mrs. Maberly’s book, 
we may state that its main ostensible design is that of depicting the 
career of a young, beautiful, pure-minded, and wealthy female, born 
in the highest ranks of aristocratic soc iety, and Jeft there an orphan at 
an early age, a mark for the base designs of a sordid guardian and a 
reckless rouc, father and son, who (for once) unite their respective 
skills towards the same end, of making her the means of retrieving 
their broken and desperate fortunes. Incidental to this design, we 
have of course various pictures of fashionable and pseudo-fasnionable 
life; several original and spirited delineations of character ; a little sen- 
timent (just enough to secure for the story the interest of the youthful 
reader); a considerable share of light and lively humour; a due 
amount of that easy and smiling satire and sarcasm which come so 
pleasantly from a female tongue or pen, and are so amusing to every 


* Emily; or the Countess of Rosendale. By Mrs, Maberly. S vols, 
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body but their immediate objects, and often even to them; and finally, 
a vein of good-sense and a spirit of observation pervading the whole, 
which are rarely found united with tales of this nature. 

That pest of refined aristocratic society, the wealthy and vulgar parvenue, 
has never been more amusingly and accurately delineated, or more justly 
and spiritedly satirised, than in Mrs. Robinson and her two eldest daugh- 
ters; while the discrimination and good-fecling which have induced the 
writer to choose her contrasts to these in the very same family—to make 
the father a model of manly good sense and good principle, and the 
youngest daughter a pattern of feminine simplicity and purity—cannot 
be too much admired. 

The heroine of this novel, the orphan Countess of Rosendale, and 
the hero, Sir Herbert Mandeville, are both of them delightfully drawn ; 
and the task was by no means an easy one, considering that the writer 
had evidently set herself the problem of eliciting a high sentimental 
and romantic interest from features of character and conduct that in 
no way depart from the prescribed limits of the actual manners and 
habits of the day in which we live. The character and conduct of 
Agnes, the self-devoting friend of Emily and her high-minded lover, 
is the only instance in which Mrs. Maberly departs from these limits ; 
and this departure—even supposing it to be one—of which we of the 
harder sex can scarcely be entitled to pass a final judgment—is con- 
ducted with so much good sense, that it adds to rather than diminishes 
the interest of the story, even to those who may not be quite sure of 
its strict conformity to the female nature of the nineteenth century. 

Upon the whole we look upon this novel as one of the most pro- 
mising first productions that we have had for several years; and as it 
is evidently written with perfect ease, and more as a light amusement 
than a literary task, we may look upon it as the precursor of many 
more of a similar grade and object, from the same facile pen. 





PERE LA CHAISE.* 


Ir may be stated that the avowed object of this ‘Tale of the 
Times” is to illustrate the dangerous tendency of the alleged progress 
which the tenets of the Romish church are making in every quarter of 
Europe. It need scarcely be added, that an author who writes and 
publishes a regular ‘¢ Novel,”’ with a view like the above, must have 
regarded ordinary popularity as a secondary object, and have made up 
his mind to dispense with that ‘circulating library” favour on which 
that popularity mainly depends. The truth is, that the leading topics 
of this book, and the species of scenes to which they give rise, are of 
too sacred and solemn a nature to be treated of with good effect in a 
work of pure fiction, and it is scarcely to be hoped that an evil one can 
be avoided. 








. Pére la Chaise 7 or the Confessor. A Tale of the Times. Edited by George 
Stephens, Esq. 3 vols. 
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The heroine of this novel, Clotilde de Montmorency, isa rigid Catholic, 
but her religion is that of feeling ; being the first feeling, however, 
which takes possession of her sensitive and innocent heart, it becomes 
of that all-absorbing nature which admits of no participation, even with 
that other passion ‘which usually claims the whole heart of woman, 
Married to a heretic, but united in soul and spirit to her church alone, 
the influence of her wily ‘“‘ confessor” is paramount over all other in- 
fluences, and ultimately leads to the most fatal and frightful cata- 
strophes. We must not at iticipate the details of the tale, which, how- 
ever, are conceived with some skill, worked up with care, and judici- 
ously and successfully applied to the object in view. To those who can 
consent to mix up interest of this nature with the mere excitement 
sought for in the ordinary novel of manners and passion, these volumes 
will be ace eptable. In any case it may be stated that they do not 
over-rate the influence which the tenets of the Romish church have 
often been found to exercise over even the most cultivated minds and 
the purest hearts; and in this light they may be read with curiosity 
and interest even by those who disapprove the principle of calling 


ordinary fiction to the aid of redigious truth. 





ENGLISH NATIONAL BALLADS.* 


Ir has been declared (by Selden, we think, in his ‘* Table Talk”) 
that the temper and genius of a nation may at any given period be 
better predicated from the tone and character of its popular ballads 
than from any other and more grave source of inquiry; and another 
propounder of state axioms has said, ‘* Let me make the songs of a 
people, and let who will make their laws. 

Now, singularly and even ridiculously inapplicable are both these 
“wise saws’ to the “ modern instances” of England in the nineteenth 
century! What sort of character would that be which should be 
deduced from the songs that have been popular among us, during the 
last twenty years or twenty months? During the latter period they 
have been confined to the obscene slang of housebreakers and pick- 
pockets, and the filthy balderdash of beggars and backslums men: and 
if we push the re trospect to years instead of months, what do we meet 
with but the lisping imbecilities engendered by planting thcrns in the 
bosoms of Chloes, the simpering sentimentalities taught by lovesick 
sunflowers, and the melodious mischiefs (‘‘ pleasant but wrong’) 
springing out of ‘* Love’s young dreams 2?” 

It did not use to be so with us,—or we should not now be called 
upon to point attention to the highly interesting and in many respects 
important publication which has su; evested the above remarks. That 
there was a time when the ancient minstrelsy of England was what all 
real poetry ought to be, as suspected by ‘simple Audrey ,— ‘a true 
thing,’—let these charming volumes testify ; - and this die as re- 


-_ 


* A collection of National Evglish Airs, &c. ‘Edited by Ww. Chappel. 2 vols. 4to. 
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gards words and music: for music which is not at the same time poetry 
is a pure impertinence ; - itis a ** sound signifying nothing.’ 

Unluckily our space allows us do to little more than announce and 
describe the publication of Mr. Chappel; for if we were to attempt more, 
the subject is one of such absorbing interest to those who allow its 
appeal to reach them at all, that all other matters must have been made 
to give it place. The object of this work may be best stated in the 
words of the editor, namely, ‘to give practical refutation to the popu- 
lar fallacy that England has no national music. 

The work consists of two distinct parts ;—the one comprising the 
music of all the well-known, and a large — of the little-known, 

ballads of former days, from ‘* Chevy-chase” to ‘ Rule Britannia ;” 
the original melodies being strictly adhered to, ba an appropriate bass 
being furnished to each. This valuable feature of the work has been 
intrusted to the joint charge of Dr, Crotch, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and 
Mr. J. Augustine Wade. The melodies thus now given to the world, 
—a very large portion of them for the first time, as regards the pre- 
sent generation, and indeed all ordinary musical students of any gene- 
ration,—amount to no less a number than two hundred and forty-five, 
arranged chronologically, and beginning, as we have said, with ** Chevy 
Chase” (1450), and closing with ‘ Rule Britannia” (1740). 

It is a singular fact, that the materials for a portion of this collection 
of strictly English national songs has been drawn from foreign sources ; 
in particular from two collections of English airs, the one printed at 
Haarlem in 1626, and the other at Amsterdam in 1634, and in which 
are to be found several melodies of the highest interest and curiosity 
(especially from their being mentioned by Shakspeare, Izaak Walton, 
&c.), which were not to be found in any existing English collection ! 

Such, in few words, is the musical portion of this work. The literary 
portion is of still higher interest. It comprises, first, a rapid historical 
sketch of the ancient minstrelsy of England, detailing its rise, progress, 
and decline. In this portion of the work (which extends only to twenty 
pages) little novelty can be looked for, the subject having been previ- 
ously treated with such care, research, and critical acumen, by Dr. 
Perey, Warton, Ritson, &c. The remainder of the volume is entirely 
occupied with the old ballads themselves, and what is modestly called 
‘“* Remarks on the Tunes,” but which offer, in reality, a most interest- 
ing and curious body of information touching the origin and history of 
both tunes and words, and forming altogether one of the most valuable 
additions to our poetical and musical literature that we have had for 


many a day. 


THE ANATOMY OF SUICIDE.* 


Aw inquiry into the philosophy of suicide, though not an inviting, is 
a very important, and may be made a very interesting one; and no- 
anny will deny that the theme is entirely new as regards its for- 
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* The Anunniay of Suicide. By Forbes Wenslow. 1 vol. 
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mal treatment, either ina psychological or a physiological point of view. 
Moreover, it is a topic full of —s and interest, in relation to the 
facts which are connected with it. There is nothing else so strange 
and unaccountable in personal history as some of the remarkable sui- 
cides that have been committed in modern times; nothing so fraught 
with profound and solemn interest as some of those which “marked the 
high civilization of classic antiquity. And yet, up to this time, all that 
has been ~~“ to redeem this topic from the strange neglect that has 
awaited it, is a statistical table or two, put forth now and then in 
different countries, all of them ridiculously contradictory of each 
other, and still more at variance with the truth. England, for instance, 
has for ages been deemed the most suicidal country in the world, and 
November the most approved and popular month ‘for performing the 
ceremony: whereas the truth is, that there are fewer suicides committed 
in England, in proportion to its population, than in any other civilized 
country in Europe—unless, perhaps, we except Sicily ; and fewer upon 
the average (by more than one-half), of those that are committed, 
take piace in the month of November, than in any other month of the 
year: 
The present volume, though ostensibly a professional work, treats of 
the subject in all its brane hes, and at considerable length. ‘Its histo- 
rical notices of the remarkable suicides that are on rec ord, are full of 
curious and striking facts. The physical causes of suicide, the state of 
body and of mind which predispose to it, and the treatment of those 
states, are considered more carefully, and more with a view to ascer- 
tained and recorded facts than to vague theories; consequently with a 
better prospect of beneficial results than has hitherto been opened to 
the medical world. And if the philosophy which is brought to bear 
upon the intellectual and moral portion of the question, is not quite 
so profound or so far-seeing as we could wish to see applied to so 
curious and interesting a topic, it is at least unpretending, and does 
not lead astray. Upon the whole, therefore, Mr. Wenslow’s book may 
be pronounced not only a useful and valuable contribution to me- 
dical as well as to moral science, but one which includes an interest in 


which all readers can partake. 


—_ - ee 


VISIT TO GHUZNI AND CABUL.* 


Like the pleasant and popular volume of the Honourable Mr. Os- 
borne, entitled “ The Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing,” this work is 
the (proximate) result of that excitement and interest which recent 
important political events in India have directed to the particular dis- 
stricts and individuals here referred to—namely, Ghuzni, Cabul, and 
Afghanistan, and Dost Mahomed and his mortal enemy and opposite 
Runjeet Sing. Mr. Vigne, it appears, has just returned from India, with 
materials for an extensive work relating to various parts of that vast 
empire and its adjuncts and dependencies: but, rather than wait the 


period necessary for the preparation of so large a work, he has (very 








* Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzaoi, Cabul, &c. By G.T. Vigne, Esq. 
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wisely as we think) determined to take advantage of the temporary in- 
terest of the particular matter here treated of, and give to the world a 
single volume, devoted exclusively to the above-named topics. 

The two celebrated individuals who figure so conspicuously as the 
rival heroes of Mr. Vigne’s “romance of real life’—namely, Dost 
Mahomed and Runjeet Sing, occupy a large, and by far the most at- 
tractive portion of the work. Mr. Vigne’s ‘ Residence at the Court 
of Dost Mahomed,” forms an excellent companion to Mr. Osborne’s 
“Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing ;” though the companionship is 
scarcely necessary, as this volume itself offers ample details of a re- 
sidence at the court of that chief also. 

Mr. Osborne, however, has had the advantage of being first in the 
field, in regard to the © Lion of Lahore;” whereas much of what we 
meet with here, relative to Dost Mahomed, is entirely new; and though it 
isnot so well put together as the’details relative to Runjeet Sing, in Mr. 
Osborne’s book, it will be read with much curiosity and interest. In 
fact, the fault of Mr. Vigne’s book—whether arising from haste, or 
want of literary tact and experience, we shall not pretend to say—is a 
deficiency of consecutive and narrative interest in this book, arising 
out of insufficient care or skill in putting it together. It has more the 
air of a quantity of detached notes, than of a regularly concocted nar- 
rative. Of course, this defect is only observable at intervals. But it 
will stand much in the way of the work obtaining that general perusal 
which it so well deserves. The volume is iliustrated by some pretty 
lithographic views, and several interesting portraits of the leading 
chiefs and others, with whom Mr. Vigne came in contact during his 
exciting pilgrimage. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Spirit of Adventure —It is a singular fact that the Spirit of Adventure was 
never more prevalent than it is in the present day, when civilization bas reached that 
ultra pitch where it might naturally be expected to take leave of every enterprise that 
is not amenable to the lawsof common-sense and utility. And never bas the exciting 
feeling in question given rise to more singular results than in Captain Welsted’s new 
work entitled The City of the Calipbhs.” The hero and executer of the eatraordi- 
nary exploits of mingled enterprise, ingenuity, and perseverance bere recorded, an 
officer of the Indian navy, visited this country a few years ago, and was admitted by 
all who became acquainted with bim, and heard bis recitals, to have gone throug 
scenes and adventures of strangeness, hardship, and peril, which had never before 
been voluntarily encountered, even by the most enterprising of our earlier British 
travellers, The chief scene of his adventures was the renowned Bagdad, the ‘ City 
of the Calipbs ;’* but the work includes a vast variety of otber scenes, as new 
and untrodden to modern travellers as that ever-famous scene of the Arabian Nights 

Ex tertainments. 

The Life and Times of Martin Luther-—This reprint of an American work, though 
it may fail to command popularity in these most frivolous of all our literary eras, will 
nevertheless be accepted with favour and gratitude by a considerable body of readers ; 
and the extraordinary man and the extraord:nary times to which it is devoted, may 
even claim for it the attention of those who take up a book as they do any other sti- 
mulant: for the Life of Luther was more romantic than half the dreams of fiction, 
and his ‘* Times” have given a colour to all those which have followed them. The 
book is carefully and unpretendingly written, and is full of interest. 
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A New Introduction to the Mathematics —We claim for this work the marked atten- 
tion of all who are engaged in the purposes of education, whether of others or 
of themselves. Its most laudable object is to do for arithmetic, and the mathematics, 
that which ought to be done for all branches of education, and is done for not one of 
them ; namely , teach the student not merely how to do a thing, but on what principle 
it is dove, and why it is that the method employed attains the. end i in view. There is, 
perbaps, not one case in ten thousand in which the commonest process in arithmetic 
is not a profound mystery even to those who are fully competent to perform it. It is, 
ina at | the object of this book to remove this mystery, and with a little attention on 

the part of the student, it attains this end. We strongly recommend the work ac- 
panes ae gly. 

The Truth of Revelation. By John Murray, F.S.A., &c.—The solemn object of this 
work is to demonstrate the truth of revelation, by an appeal to facts and dataconnected 
with ancient monuments, sculptures, gems, coins, medals, &c., thus proving the facts 

of Scripture by evidence contemporaneous with those facts themselves. This valuable 
work excited considerable attention at the period of its first publication about ten 
years ago; and the present volume is not so much a reprint as a reconstruction of 
the work,—appropriating all the fact and evidence that has transpired in the interval. 
The result is, that in the present edition the work may be looked upon as a collection 
of the general evidences of natural as well as of revealed religion, Stull the antient 
monuments, sculptures, &c. of Egypt are chiefly resorted to in working out the “ de- 
monstrations’’ sought for, and in establishing the truth of bible chronology, as opposed 

to that sought to be established by the Secaah and other savans from those very monu- 
ments, &c. ‘There is much hig ghly. instructive and amusing matter in this volume, 
exclusive fof the important obje ct to which it r per lied. 

On the Gsmnction of the Ark, &c. By WV. I . Bradford, R.N.—tThere is a Strong 
point of interest in this little book. — Its Ages is to demonstrate that the directions 
laid down in Scripture for the construction of Noah's a-k are precisely those which 
should be followed in the building of{steam ships for lengthened voyages ; and in proof 
of the fact, it brings the triumphant argument that these directions have been precisely 
followed in the two most perfect and successful examples of that class of vessel which 
have yet been produced,—nsmely, the ‘* Great Western” and the ‘‘ British Queen.” 
The author glances rapidly at all that has been written by critical commentators on the 
question of the ark, and the style, mode, material, time, place, &c., of its constrnction, 
and then applies the data to the proposed construction of steam vessels destined to 
travel between England and India. ‘The volume is curious, and worth the attention of 
all those who take an interest in matters of this nature. 

The Early Days of the Society of Friends. Bu Mary Ann Kelly.—Although it is im- 
possible for any one to read these memorials of the early founders and members of the 
Society of Friends, and particularly of George Fox, the chief parent of the society, 
without strong interest, yet the work is so peculiarly addressed and adapted to the 
society itself—it bears upon every page of it such obvious and especial marks of being 
prepared for their tastes and wants rather than those of other sects—that it can scarcely 
hope for acceptance out of that pale. 

The Voice of Conscience. By Mrs Quintin Kennedy. 1 Vol.—This autobiography, 
founded on facts, is written with considerable force and feeling, and put together with 
no ordinary skill, so far as relates to that truth of effect which | seems to be aimed at. 
The varrative is such an one as might be elicited from the actual lives of thousands of 
individuals. But we fear the writer will find that, now-a-days, the mere truth will not 
suffice to command readers, however forcibly it may be set forth. There is more 
thought and feeling in this unpretending volume—more care and consideration in the 
mode of setting them forth, and more moral benefit might be derived from them than 
from half a dozen of the more ambitious fictions of theday. But we fear the went of 
that artificial interest and excitement, which are scarcely to be obtained without sacri- 
ficing to them better things, will stand in the way of that popularity in the absence of 
which no book can do extensive good. We do not speak of this want as a fault, but 
only as a characterisuc of Mrs. Kennedy’s production, which, as a first work, is one of 
good promise. 
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